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Introduction 


The primary task of historians is to describe and explain mentalities, pro- 
cesses, developments and their outcomes without venturing normative 
judgments. Historians must also identify the factors that give rise to 
change. The situation of being a religious minority implied— especially 
among the Dutch following the end of persecution—that Mennonites 
and Doopsgezinden had to develop a common approach in their socio- 
economic and intellectual engagement with the ‘outside world, which 
gradually became their ‘inner world’! 


Piet Visser's definition of the tasks and aims of a historian sounds down to 
earth and in that sense it reflects his own work. In his numerous publications 
on Anabaptists/Mennonites, Spiritualists, and kindred spirits, Visser has 
indeed described the “mentalities, processes, developments and their out- 
comes.” This unpretentious description might, however, obscure the tremen- 
dous contribution he has made to the historiography and understanding of 
Anabaptism/Mennonitism and kindred groups. 

In the last decades, the historiography of Anabaptism/Mennonitism and 
Spiritualism has fundamentally changed. Whereas earlier historians described 
the roots and developments of specific confessional groups, sometimes “ven- 
turing normative judgments,” historians nowadays attempt to use a multi- 
disciplinary approach, allowing understanding of the interactions between 
confessional groups and their social, economic, and cultural context more fully. 
The use of the modes of book history, social history, art history, and intellectual 
history has cast new light on how Anabaptists/Mennonites and kindred spirits 
established a religious and social identity, how they interacted with other con- 
fessional groups, and how they interacted with the “outside world.” 

Piet Visser is, without doubt, one of the pioneers within these develop- 
ments. His dissertation already shows how he succeeds in applying different 
approaches from several fields of scholarship (historical literature, theology, 
church history, and book studies) without compromising on depth or thor- 
oughness. With From Martyr to Muppy, Piet Visser's multidisciplinary approach 
to, and his focus on, the assimilation history of Dutch Mennonites also took off 
in the Anglo-Saxon world. Combining his academic experience as a book his- 
torian and a scholar of Dutch historical literature not only with his work as 


1 P. Visser, ‘Mennonites and Doopsgezinden in the Netherlands, 1535-1700, in: A Companion 
to Anabaptism and Spiritualism, 1521-1700 (J. D. Roth and J. M. Stayer eds.) Leiden 2007, 
PP. 299-345, P. 300. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


(head) curator of respectively the Mennonitica Collection and the Special 
Collections of the University of Amsterdam, but also with his personal passion 
for (Mennonite) history and religion, has proved very fruitful. As treasurer of 
the Mennonitica Collection (the centuries-old former library of the United 
Mennonite Congregation of Amsterdam), Piet Visser achieved an unparalleled 
mastery of Mennonite primary sources. 

In his works on various publishers and printers, for instance, Visser showed 
not only how they disseminated specific ideas, but also how their activities 
reflect the demand for specific works and the possibilities for propagating dis- 
senting ideas. After all, since early modern publishers and printers always tried 
to make money, their activities were seismographs for grasping the social, reli- 
gious, and intellectual state of affairs. His publications on the formation of 
Mennonite elites made evident how the Anabaptists changed from a perse- 
cuted minority into respected Doopsgezind burgers of the Dutch Republic, 
who not only underwent the influence of new movements but also contrib- 
uted to them— for example, the Enlightenment in the Republic. In his work on 
the Bible, Piet Visser has certainly been among the forerunners pointing to 
new directions for further research. He was, for example, one of the initiators 
of Biblia Sacra, an electronic bibliography of Bibles printed in the Netherlands 
and Belgium up to 1800. 

This Festschrift dedicated to Piet Visser in a sense collects the harvest of 
these developments in recent historiography. Some contributions build on 
research Piet Visser has initiated. Willem op 't Hof, for example, deals with 
Schabaelje’s Lusthof des Gemoets and compares its audience with the audience 
received by De Practycke ofte Oeffeninghe der Godtzaligheydt.” Fred van Lieburg 
describes the long history of Mennonite preachers from 1650-1865. August den 
Hollander and Wim Francois show how the publication of the Deux-Aes Bible 
and the New Testament of Mattheus Jacobszoon marked important moments 
in the identity formation of the Reformed and the Anabaptists. 

In this volume on cultural diversity in the Dutch Republic, two themes play 
a crucial role: identity formation and cultural hybridity. The religious land- 
scape of the Dutch Republic has often been compared to a religious market on 
which several competing groups sought to maintain themselves. The confes- 
sional diversity of the Dutch Republic highly influenced the formation of con- 
fessional identities. Competing churches were forced to define their identities 


2 See: P. Visser, Broeders in de Geest. De doopsgezinde bijdragen van Dierick en Jan Philpsz. 
Schabaelje tot de Nederlandse stichtelijke literatuur in de zeventiende eeuw (Deventer 1988); 
P. Visser, ‘Schabaliana: een bibliografische na-oogst van het werk van Dierick en Jan Philipsz. 
Schabaelje’ in: Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 28 (2002), pp. 173-210. 
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very clearly and to prove themselves on the religious market. They used writ- 
ings, rituals, preaching, and discipline to establish clear confessional identities. 
At the same time, however, these groups influenced each other and took over 
ideas, images, and rituals from each other. Some believers were simply unwill- 
ing to abandon the idea of an old medieval unity which superseded confes- 
sional distinctions. Moreover, rituals like the days of repentance were open to 
everybody and allowed believers from various confessions to join in on one 
religious ceremony. Hence, the age of confessionalization went hand in hand 
with a remarkable hybridity of these confessional traditions. 

Obviously, throughout the ages these confessional identities and their 
boundaries changed. During the Enlightenment the distinction between the 
pious and the enlightened believers might well have become more important 
than the distinction between, for example, Anabaptists and Reformed. 
Conventicles of the pious welcomed believers from various confessions, thus 
crossing confessional lines. Other believers participated in the philosophical 
and religious renewal of the seventeenth and eighteenth century and pro- 
moted Enlightenment thought. Believers not only underwent the tremendous 
cultural changes of these centuries; they also participated in them, and some 
of them supported them wholeheartedly. 

Gary Waite describes the long-term history of the Anabaptists in the Dutch 
Republic. According to him, the early Anabaptist movement made fundamen- 
tal contributions to Dutch culture and laid the foundations of a dissenting 
culture in which the Enlightenment could emerge. Entering the debate how 
important the doctrine on the Lord’s Supper was to “normal” people, Hans de 
Waardt focuses on a conventicle in St. Maarten. He analyzes their beliefs and 
shows that, although their ideas were not always entirely clear, they whole- 
heartedly rejected transubstantiation. August den Hollander describes the his- 
tory of the Deux-Aes Bible as a specimen of the printing history of Reformed 
Bibles. Wim Francois analyzes Mattheus Jacobszoon’s New Testament and dem- 
onstrates how the editors used this Bible edition to propagate an Anabaptist 
identity. Walter Melion’s contribution on Karel van Mander's The Nativity 
Broadcast provides us with a clear example of cultural hybridity. He depicts 
how Van Mander used, and transformed, pictorial models from several con- 
fessional traditions. Mirjam van Veen analyzes Casper Coolhaes’s model of 
religious peace and shows why this model didn’t automatically encompass 
the Anabaptists. Alastair Hamilton brings us back to “long-term history.’ He 
describes how the sixteenth century spiritualist Hiel used medieval mysticism 
and traces Hiel’s influence on seventeenth-century Quakers and Behmists. In 
his contribution on the Lusthof des Gemoets, Willem op ‘t Hof shows that this 
writing received an interconfessional audience and addresses the question 
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why the audience of the comparable Practycke der Godtzaligheydt remained 
within Reformed boundaries. 

Mary Sprunger’s contribution deals with Amsterdam's Doopsgezind congre- 
gation. She brings us to social history and analyzes how early modern believers 
chose which church they wanted to belong to and the importance the neigh- 
borhood played in their decision. Anna Voolstra as well deals with Amsterdam's 
Mennonite community in her analysis of baptismal practices. Early modern 
Mennonites did not always equate baptism with exclusive membership of the 
congregation, but also baptized believers to become a member of the general 
Christian church. Willem Heijting’s contribution on Hoburg’s Lebendige 
Hertzen’s-Theologie provides us with a specimen of seventeenth-century reli- 
gious culture in Amsterdam. Just like the city itself, this book was a melting pot 
of various confessional traditions. 

With Douglas Shantz we enter the Enlightenment. While reviewing the 
ways in which Jonathan Israel described this era in his monumental books, 
Shantz points to the intellectual renewal within Christianity and argues that 
Enlightenment and Christianity cannot be juxtaposed. Fred van Lieburg takes 
us to the more orthodox side of the Mennonite landscape. In his contribution 
on Mennonite preachers, he emphasizes their importance and points to their 
relations with Reformed pious groups. In “God ensures the existing order,’ 
Christoph Burger analyzes a Lutheran repentance-day sermon and elaborates 
on the place this religious minority had in the religious landscape of the Dutch 
Republic. Yme Kuiper draws attention to the contribution of Frisian 
Doopsgezinden to the Enlightenment and describes their links with the 
American Revolution. George Harinck concludes with a twentieth-century 
Reformed image of the Anabaptists. The Reformed preacher Henry Dosker 
based his history of Anabaptism on the BRN series. 

Since January 1, 2002, Piet Visser has taken the chair of Anabaptist/ 
Mennonite History and kindred spirits at the Doopsgezind Seminarium. His 
inaugural lecture at the vu University, held on February 6, 2004, was a histori- 
cal moment in itself because it marked the move of the Doopsgezind 
Seminarium, erected in 1735, from the University of Amsterdam to the vu 
University. This chair has a long and rich history and is known for its contribu- 
tion to scholarship. Piet Visser is not an exception—just like his predecessors, 
he has considerably enlarged our knowledge of Anabaptism/Mennonitism 
and of religious dissenters and has pointed to new directions for further 
research. This volume is a tribute to him, but we are unable to cover in full the 
range and depth of his work. Among his colleagues in the academic world, Piet 
Visser is primarily known for his nearly unsurpassed knowledge of Dutch 
Anabaptism/Mennonitism. Among those who are simply interested in church 
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history and especially the history of the Mennonites, Piet Visser is equally 
respected because of his ability to make the results of recent research accessi- 
ble. With his uncountable lectures and papers, Piet Visser has made a most 
valuable contribution to (inter)national Anabaptist/Mennonite groups and 
associations, always willing to share his knowledge and visibly happy to teach. 
His lectures are renowned because of their scholarship, humor, and wit. 
No doubt we will continue to enjoy the work of Piet Visser! 


The editors 
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A Reappraisal of the Contribution of Anabaptists 
to the Religious Culture and Intellectual Climate 
of the Dutch Republic 


Gary K. Waite 


The cultural contributions of seventeenth-century Dutch Anabaptists—both 
the conservative Mennonite and in particular the more liberal Doopsgezinden 
or “baptism-minded” camps which deemphasized formal confessions of faith 
in favor of a minimalistic theology that allowed collaboration with other pious 
nonconformists—have been the focus of Piet Visser’s original research. In 
numerous insightful studies he has neatly traced how this religious minority 
moved from a quasi-revolutionary movement to persecuted minority and 
finally to an accepted and assimilated part of Dutch culture.! This chapter will 
therefore suggest some further directions that might be taken in exploring the 
contributions of Anabaptists and their heirs to the unusual culture and mind- 
set that came to characterize the Dutch Republic.” 

For a small minority religious group, the Anabaptists and their heirs have 
had the benefit of significant scholarly attention in the last century, with five 
academic journals and two major encyclopedias devoted to them.? Since the 
1970s scholars have portrayed Anabaptism as a diverse, populist, and radical 
reform movement that competed seriously with the magisterial Lutheran and 
Reformed versions.* One feature of the early Dutch Anabaptist stream was 
that it was dominated by artisans, not university educated leaders. It was there- 


1 See Alistair Hamilton, Sjouke Voolstra, and Piet Visser, eds., From Martyr to Muppy: 
A Historical Introduction to Cultural Assimilation Processes of a Religious Minority in the 
Netherlands: The Mennonites (Amsterdam, 1994). 

2 See Willem Frijhoff, ‘Religious Toleration in the United Provinces: From “Case” to “Model,”’ 
in Calvinism and Religious Toleration in the Dutch Golden Age, ed. R. Po-Chia Hsia and Henk 
van Nierop (Cambridge, 2002), pp. 27-52. 

3 The journals are: Mennonite Quarterly Review, Doopsgezinde Bijdragen, Mennonitische 
Geschichtsblätter, the Journal of Mennonite Studies, and Conrad Grebel Review; the encyclope- 
dias are the Global Anabaptist Mennonite Encyclopedia Online (http://www.gameo.org/) and 
Mennonitisches Lexikon (in addition to the older printed edition, see the newer contributions 
online at www.mennlex.de). See also George H. Williams, The Radical Reformation (Kirksville, 
MO, 1992); and John D. Roth and James M. Stayer, eds., A Companion to Anabaptism and 
Spiritualism, 1521-1700 (Leiden, 2007). See also S. Zijlstra, Om de ware gemeente en de oude 
gronden: Geschiedenis van de dopersen in de Nederlanden 1531-1675 (Hilversum, 2000). 

4 See now Roth and Stayer, A Companion to Anabaptism and Spiritualism (see above, n. 3). 
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fore something of an “artisan’s Reformation,” giving voice to the religious aspi- 
rations of urbanites typically excluded from civic governance.? Over time the 
educational and professional aspirations of later Mennonites and Doopsgez- 
inden led some of their number to seek higher levels of education and entry 
into professional occupations. By 1600, several Doopsgezind elders were physi- 
cians with university degrees, while in 1735 the Doopsgezinden had established 
their own seminary. Even so, the very structure of the Doopsgezind and Men- 
nonite fellowships—with congregationally elected elders who were expected 
to have alternate occupations -continued to reflect, in theory if not in practice, 
an artisanal, non-hierarchical model of church structure and governance.® 
Most of the research on the Dutch Anabaptist traditions has focused on 
their internal dynamics and their adaptation to the changing circumstances 
they faced. Whether they intended to or not, Anabaptists also contributed sig- 
nificantly to various aspects of the creative climate of the Dutch Republic. 
Study of the role played by religious dissidents in the English Scientific and 
Industrial Revolutions has similarly revealed how their rejection of traditional 
authorities on the religious front paved the way for new approaches in other 
intellectual and cultural fields.’ So too did giving voice to artisans. This chapter 


5 Gary K. Waite, ‘The Anabaptist Movement in Amsterdam and the Netherlands, 1531-1535: An 
Initial Investigation into its Genesis and Social Dynamics, The Sixteenth Century Journal 18 
(1987), pp. 249-64. 

6 See Zijlstra, Om de ware gemeente (see above, n. 3), pp. 250-3 and 438-42. By the middle of 
the seventeenth century some of the Waterlander preachers were receiving a salary (ibid., 
440). See also Jelle Bosma and Piet Visser, ‘Inleiding: over ketters en kerkvolk, notabelen en 
nieuwe rijken, socialisten en liberalen, vrijzinnigen en orthodoxen, heterodoxen en homosek- 
suelen, lesbo’s en ander ongeregeld) in Gedoopt! Vijf eeuwen doopsgezinden in Nederland, 
special issue of Doopsgezinde Bijdragen, 35-36 (2009/2010), ed. J. J. Bosma and Piet Visser 
(Hilversum, 2011), pp. 9-21. 

7 The classic study is Robert K. Merton, Science, Technology and Society in Seventeenth Century 
England (Bruges, 1938); see also Steven Shapin, The Scientific Revolution (Chicago, 1996), 
pp. 78 and 134-55; and Ernst P. Hamm, ‘Mennonites, Science and Progress in the Dutch 
Enlightenment, in The Global and the Local: The History of Science and the Cultural Integra- 
tion of Europe. Proceedings of the and ICESHS (Cracow, Poland, September 6-9, 2006), ed. 
M. Kokowski, online edition, http://www.ziceshs.cyfronet.pl/proceedings.html, 650-7; On 
the Dutch, see Michael Driedger, “An Article Missing from the Mennonite Encyclopedia: ‘The 


1» 


Enlightenment in the Netherlands, ” in Commoners and Community, ed. C. Arnold Snyder 
(Kitchener, 2002), pp. 101-20; and Piet Visser, Keurige ketters. De Nederlandse doopsgezinden 
in de eeuw van de Verlichting (Amsterdam, 2004), and ‘Enlightened Dutch Mennonitism: The 
Case of Cornelius van Engelen, in Grenzen des Täufertums / Boundaries of Anabaptism: Neue 
Forschungen, ed. Anselm Schubert, Astrid von Schlachta, and Michael Driedger (Gütersloh, 


2009), pp. 369-94- 
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will suggest that the intellectual trends that began in the radical vortex of the 
early Reformation had long lasting impact, much of it unanticipated by those 
early pious Anabaptists who would have been affronted to be told that their 
ideas, for which many of them died, contributed, for example, to the rise of 
religious skepticism.® They may, however, have been happier to hear that their 
sacrifices paved the way for the initial experiments in religious toleration. 

In his impressive tour de force, Jonathan I. Israel argues that Benedict 
Spinoza (1632-77) was the principal carrier of the radical Enlightenment 
whose rational critique of revealed religion was formulated within the unusual 
context of Amsterdam’s climate of religious variety and tolerance. When in 
1656 he was expelled from his synagogue for his views, Spinoza was supported 
by a number of nonconformists and freethinkers, including Doopsgezinden, 
Collegiants, and Remonstrants, religious groups already engaged in pursuing 
non-dogmatic forms of religion.? Israel, however, does not explore how the 
ideas of such nonconformists helped shape those of Spinoza; he implies 
instead that the decade of the 1640s, in both the Dutch Republic (with the end 
of the Eighty Years War with Spain) and England (with the proliferation of reli- 
gious sects during its Civil War, 1642-7), was the great turning point when the 
‘prevailing pattern of confessionally regulated cultural cohesion progressively 
disintegrated, initiating one of the most decisive intellectual and cultural shifts 
in western history.!° Yet, the ground had been well prepared during the previ- 
ous century by nonconformists; this chapter will focus on the contribution of 
just one of these groups, Dutch Anabaptism. 

This religious movement was the child of the South-German lay reformer 
Melchior Hoffman whose preaching mission to Emden in North Germany 
in 1530 reignited the reform passions of Dutch religious refugees. The 
theology of these lay artisanal reformers was already distinct from Lutheranism, 
at least as practiced in Wittenberg, as they preferred a symbolic, rather than 


8 On skepticism, see Richard H. Popkin, The History of Scepticism: From Savonarola to Bayle, 
3rd ed. (Oxford, 2003). 

9 He provides little analysis of these relationships, nor of pre-1650 developments. Jonathan I. 
Israel, Radical Enlightenment: Philosophy and the Making of Modernity, 1650-1750 (Oxford, 
2001), esp. pp. 170-1 and 342-58. See also Wijnand Mijnhardt, ‘Urbanization, Culture and 
the Dutch Origins of the European Enlightenment, BMGN—The Low Countries Historical 
Review 125 (2010), pp. 141-77. 

10 Israel, Radical Enlightenment (see above, n. 9), p. 24. 

11 Klaus Deppermann, Melchior Hoffman: Social Unrest and Apocalyptic Visions in the Age of 
Reformation, trans. Malcolm Wren, ed. Benjamin Drewery (Edinburgh, 1987). 
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realist interpretation of the sacraments.’ Hoffman's followers—called 
covenanters—helped spread his strongly apocalyptical message, becoming 
the major carrier of religious reform in the region. Persecution followed, and 
when several Melchiorites were executed in The Hague in 1531, Hoffman 
announced a two-year suspension (Stillstand) of baptism, making it very diffi- 
cult to determine who was and was not a member of the movement. In 1533, 
however, with Hoffman imprisoned in Strasbourg, the baker Jan Matthijs 
declared himself Hoffman’s successor, ended the Stillstand and proclaimed 
Miinster in Westphalia as the locale for Christ’s coming kingdom. 

What happened next is well known, as the urban reformation of Miinster, 
which was already heading in a more radical direction than its Protestant 
neighbors, was hastened by a flood of Netherlandic Melchiorite refugees who 
supported the adoption of believer’s baptism and community of goods.* 
When Matthijs was killed by the besiegers on Easter Day, 1534, leadership fell 
to the actor Jan van Leiden, who transformed the city government into an Old 
Testament-style kingdom with himself as king. He also established polygamy to 
ensure that all of the women—who greatly outnumbered the men—were con- 
trolled by husbands. The city fell to the Bishop of Miinster’s troops at the end 
of June, 1535, ending the most dramatic phase of the Anabaptist Reformation.!? 

Two major questions therefore face the historian: first, how sharply defined 
were the religious identities of reform-minded individuals between 1520 and 
1535? For modern scholars trained to think in terms of clearly delineated 
denominations, the confused religious climate of these dozen or so years can 
be challenging. Distinguishing among Lutheran evangelicals, sacramentarians 
(those who rejected the notion of the real presence in the sacramental ele- 
ments), zealous covenanters, un(re)baptized Melchiorite sympathizers, and 
humanistic Catholics who desired some measure of ecclesiastical reform 


12 See Alastair C. Duke, ‘The Face of Popular Religious Dissent in the Low Countries, 1520— 
1530, The Journal of Ecclesiastical History 26 (1975), pp. 41-67; Cornelis Augustijn, 
‘Anabaptism in the Netherlands: Another Look, Mennonite Quarterly Review 62 (1988), 
pp. 197-210, esp. pp. 206-10; see also Alastair C. Duke, Dissident Identities in the Early 
Modern Low Countries, ed. Judith Pollmann and Andrew Spicer (Farnham, 2009). 

13 See especially Albert F. Mellink, De Wederdopers in de Noordelijke Nederlanden 
(Leeuwarden, 1981). 

14 See James M. Stayer, The German Peasants’ War and Anabaptist Community of Goods 
(Montreal and Kingston, 1992), pp. 123-38. 

15 Ralf Klötzer, ‘The Melchoirites [sic] and Münster, in A Companion, ed. Roth and Stayer 
(see above, n. 3), pp. 217-56; also Michael Driedger, Willem de Bakker and James Stayer, 
Bernhard Rothmann and the Reformation in Münster, 1530-35 (Kitchener, 2009). 
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FIGURE 1 Anabaptist baptism, Hortensius, Van den oproer der weder-dooperen, based on 
Barent Dirksz’s original painting of 1535/6. 
REPRODUCTION TAKEN FROM AMSTERDAM, UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
(KERKELIJKE COLLECTIES). 


without a formal break with the pope, is hard enough.!® Not even the cove- 
nanter leadership itself could determine their solid membership, a situation 
made remarkably clear with the infamous attack on Amsterdam's city hall on 
10 May 1535 when only a few dozen, rather than the expected hundreds, of 
Melchiorites showed up.!” However, instead of trying to find firm confessional 


16 This is a point raised in 1988 by Cornelis Augustijn, Anabaptism in the Netherlands’ (see 
above, n. 12), p. 210. 


17 Klötzer, ‘The Melchoirites’ (see above, n. 15), pp. 223-4. 
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FIGURE 2 


Anabaptists attack on Amsterdam city hall, Title page of Pieter Adriaanse Codde, 
Herdoopers anslagh op Amsterdam (Amsterdam, 1641). 

REPRODUCTION TAKEN FROM AMSTERDAM, UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
(KERKELIJKE COLLECTIES). 
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lines this early in the Dutch Reformation, it may be more valuable to explore 
how this religious fluidity at its foundational moment helped shape the 
unusual direction that it would take. As illustrated by Piet Visser's study of the 
role of Dutch printers in the dissemination of unorthodox ideas, blurred con- 
fessional lines, in fact, became a significant feature of Dutch culture, making 
the quest for confessional conformity less important here than anywhere 
else.!8 

The second major question is the importance of the early Anabaptists’ 
eschatological expectations, which led to the disaster of Münster. In their 
efforts to distance Menno and his supporters from Münster, many Mennonite 
scholars have neglected the extent to which all participants, from Luther to 
Menno to the Catholic Habsburgs, were caught up in the eschatological fervor 
of the time.!? This was one of the reasons why the Catholic authorities sought 
so strenuously to suppress religious dissent and blasphemy, fearful of divine 
wrath and the devil's raging at the Last Days.?° 

As Anabaptists adapted to the great disappointment of Münster, they 
almost completely renounced apocalyptical ideology. This became a major ele- 
ment in their skepticism toward diabolical conspiracy theories that would 
cause so much havoc across Europe, such as those motivating the witch hunts.?! 
To turn their backs on their own apocalyptical fantasies wherein the devil had 
played a leading role helped them to look skeptically upon others’ diabolical 


18 Piet Visser, “Blasphemous and pernicious”: the role of printers and booksellers in the 
spread of dissident religious and philosophical ideas in the Netherlands in the second 
half of the seventeenth century; Quaerendo 26 (1996), pp. 303-26. See also Benjamin J. 
Kaplan, Divided by Faith: Religious Conflict and the Practice of Toleration in Early Modern 
Europe (Cambridge, MA, 2007); Benjamin J. Kaplan, ‘Remnants of the Papal Yoke: Apathy 
and Opposition in the Dutch Reformation, Sixteenth Century Journal 25 (1994), pp. 653- 
69; and Judith Pollmann, Religious Choice in the Dutch Republic: The Reformation of 
Arnoldus Buchelius (1565-1641) (Manchester, 1999). On Mennonites and confessionaliza- 
tion, see Michael Driedger, ‘Anabaptists and the Early Modern State: A Long-Term View, 
in A Companion, ed. Roth and Stayer, (see above, n. 3), pp. 507-44. 

19 _ Driedger, de Bakker and Stayer, Bernhard Rothmann (see above, n. 15). For an overview of 
the development of Anabaptism post-Münster, see Piet Visser, ‘Mennonites and 
Doopsgezinden in the Netherlands, 1535-1700; in A Companion, ed. Roth and Stayer (see 
above, n. 3), pp. 299-345, there pp. 303-7. 

20 Gary K. Waite, Heresy, Magic, and Witchcraft in Reformation Europe (Basingstoke, 2003), 
PP. 51, 76, 84, 147, and 153. See also Alexandra Walsham, ‘The Reformation and “The 
Disenchantment of the World” Reassessed, The Historical Journal 51 (2008), pp. 497-528, 
there p. 508. 

21 Andrew Cunningham and Ole Peter Grell, The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse: Religion, 
War, Famine and Death in Reformation Europe (Cambridge, 2000), p. 9. 
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conspiracies, especially since they themselves were still being demonized by 
many Catholic and Lutheran propagandists.?? 

A few small groups of Anabaptist militants survived Münster, including a tiny 
bellicose group around Jan van Batenburg and some survivors from Miinster 
itself, but these were condemned by Mennonites as roundly as by the authori- 
ties. They inspired fear, however, among magistrates and citizens both, far 
beyond their actual destructive potential.?? After 1535, Anabaptists renounced 
militancy from two separate directions: the spiritualism of David Joris, in which 
the physical fulfillment of the apocalypse was of no consequence compared to 
its spiritual achievement; and the biblicism of Menno Simons, who empha- 
sized the gospel accounts over Revelations. Menno’s approach became central 
to the established Mennonite communities, although Joris’s style of spiritual- 
ism was influential among not only the Doopsgezinden or Waterlanders, but 
reached into almost all confessional camps. 

Miinster’s lingering reputation added impetus to governmental efforts 
to suppress all Anabaptists, including the pacifistic Mennonites, as members 
of a secretive, demonic heresy promoting violence, sexual deviance, the 
destruction of marriage and morals, and atheism.?* Over the next few years, 
hundreds of Anabaptists were arrested, interrogated, tried, and executed? 
Yet, and despite the Mennonite martyrdom propaganda, extreme heresy pros- 
ecution was periodic, rather than constant in Holland, and once magistrates 
realized that most Mennonites were non-violent, they sickened of further 
executions? Even so, it remained dangerous to be an Anabaptist in the region 
until the 1560s. 

After Münster, the glasspainter David Joris became Dutch Anabaptism’s 
principal leader, as his spiritualizing approach to controversial issues such as 


22 Gary K. Waite, ‘Demonizing Rhetoric, Reformation Heretics and the Witch Sabbaths: 
Anabaptists and Witches in Elite Discourse,’ in The Devil in Society in the Premodern World, 
ed. Richard Raiswell and Peter Dendle (Toronto, 2012), pp. 195-219. 

23 Gary K. Waite, ‘Apocalyptical Terrorists or a Figment of Governmental Paranoia? Re- 
evaluating the Religious Terrorism of Sixteenth-Century Anabaptists in the Netherlands 
and Holy Roman Empire, 1535-1570, in Grenzen des Täufertums, ed. Schubert, von 
Schlachta and Driedger (see above, n. 7), pp. 105-25. 

24 Sigrun Haude, In the Shadow of ‘Savage Wolves’: Anabaptist Münster and the German 
Reformation during the 1530s (Leiden, 2000). 

25 Jaap Geraerts, ‘The Prosecution of Anabaptists in Holland, 1530-1566, Mennonite Quar- 
terly Review 86 (2012), pp. 5-48. 

26 _ Ibid. p. 14. 
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FIGURE 3 Execution of Anne Hendricks, Amsterdam, 1571. Jan Luyken, copper etching, in 
Tieleman van Bracht, Het bloedig tooneel, of Martelaers Spiegel. 
REPRODUCTION TAKEN FROM AMSTERDAM, UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
(KERKELIJKE COLLECTIES). 


polygamy and religious violence temporarily settled matters.?’ In 1539, how- 
ever, Joris was forced to find refuge on a noble estate near Antwerp. Since Joris 
depreciated organized religion, his movement remained poorly defined and 
his influence difficult to gauge. Several of the nobility and various professionals 
communicated with him, including Johann Wier (Weyer), court surgeon to 
the Duke of Cleves.28 When the authorities discovered Joris’s Antwerp abode 
in 1544, he and his noble patrons fled to Basel, and Joris’s control over his 


27 See Gary K. Waite, David Joris and Dutch Anabaptism, 1524-1543 (Waterloo, 1990), esp. 
pp. 66-75. 

28 Hans de Waardt, ‘Witchcraft, Spiritualism and Medicine: The Religious Convictions of 
Johan Wier, Sixteenth Century Journal 42 (2011), pp. 369-91; and Gary K. Waite, ‘Radical 
Religion and the Medical Profession: The Spiritualist David Joris and the Brothers 
Weyer (Wier), in Radikalität und Dissent im 16. Jahrhundert/Radicalism and Dissent in 
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following weakened greatly, although his spiritualistic notions continued to 
inspire well into the eighteenth century.?? 

In the meantime, leadership of the Anabaptists proper moved gradually to 
the former Catholic priest Menno Simons of Friesland. While Joris had spiritu- 
alized the language of the apocalypse, Menno essentially ignored it. Over the 
1540s Menno gathered most of the remnants of the Anabaptists and formed 
them into fellowships that sought to implement the teachings, ethical stan- 
dards, and forms of governance of the early church.®° Thanks to his leadership 
the Anabaptist tradition survived in the Low Countries, although periodic 
bouts of persecution finally forced Menno and many of his supporters to seek 
refuge in East Frisia, and ultimately points further east. 

In the later 1540s and 1550s, Menno’s reform agenda was challenged by 
French Reformed hedge preachers who faced both governmental resistance 
and serious competition for souls from the Mennonites and spiritualists.?! 
Many reform-minded individuals also preferred moderation in ecclesiasti- 
cal reform and religious peace to Calvin’s uncompromising message.?? Dur- 
ing this transitional phase of the Dutch Reformation, the various currents 
of reform—pre-Anabaptist evangelical, Anabaptist/Mennonite, spiritualist, 
South-German Reformed, and Calvinist—interacted with, argued against, and 
influenced each other. 

Over the second half of the sixteenth century, Mennonites divided into sev- 
eral factions: the most conservative in terms of discipline were the Old Frisians, 
while the more liberal wings included the Flemish and Waterland Doopsgezind 
groups. As Samme Zijlstra has noted, the number of members in all of these 
groups was never terribly large, reaching a high point of several tens of thou- 
sands around the middle of the seventeenth century, or roughly 3% of the total 
population, but fading considerably as many Doopsgezinden and Mennonites 
integrated socially into mainstream Dutch society. In certain towns and 


the Sixteenth Century, ed. Hans-Jiirgen Goertz and James M. Stayer, (Berlin, 2002), 
pp. 167-85. 

29 Douglas Shantz, ‘David Joris, Pietist Saint: The Appeal to Joris in the Writings of Christian 
Hoburg, Gottfried Arnold, and Johann Wilhelm Petersen; Mennonite Quarterly Review 78 
(2004), pp. 415-32. 

30 Visser, ‘Mennonites and Doopsgezinden’ (see above, n. 19), p. 305. 

31 Phyllis M. Crew, Calvinist Preaching and Iconoclasm in the Netherlands, 1544-1569 
(Cambridge, 1973). 

32 Gary K. Waite, ‘Rhetoricians and Religious Compromise during the Early Reformation 
(c.1520-1555), in Urban Theatre in the Low Countries, 1400-1625, ed. Peter Happé and Elsa 
Strietman (Turnhout, 2006), pp. 79-102. 

33 Zijlstra, Om de ware gemeente (see above, n. 3), pp. 430-2. 
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regions, however, they were very significant minorities or even occasionally a 
majority of the residents.34+ By the middle of the seventeenth century, 
Anabaptists may have become a quaint religious minority group with a highly 
developed sense of distinctiveness, yet their impact on their broader society 
belied their relatively small size. Such contributions were both passive and 
active, but regardless, they were terribly important and in some cases entirely 
original. They also descended directly from the particular developments within 
the early Anabaptist movement noted above. 


Passive Contributions 


Of course the most famous way in which Anabaptists have been seen as 
contributing to the Dutch religious climate was as victims of governmen- 
tal persecution that caused many political leaders to reconsider efforts 
to enforce religious conformity. It also led to one of the most significant 
defining topologies in Anabaptist/Mennonite identity formation: the martyr 
image.®> According to Jaap Geraerts, the most severe Anabaptist persecution 
occurred as part of the government's crackdown on Münsterite militancy; 
he notes, however, that Amsterdam’s magistrates handed out far more non- 
capital sentences in the 1550s than it had earlier, reflecting a growing dis- 
taste for judicial bloodshed on their part.3° Since magistrates opposed a 
Spanish-style Inquisition at every turn, heresy trials were conducted in sec- 
ular courts, although ecclesiastical officials and inquisitors were involved 
in interrogations.?” When early Reformed ministers first began their hedge 
preaching in the 1550s and 1560s, they benefited from the rising aversion for 
heresy prosecution, at least until the Iconoclasm Riots of 1566.38 The Dutch 
Regents’ principled defense of freedom of conscience was formulated with the 
notoriously bloody Anabaptist trials in mind. This Dutch distaste for heresy 


34 Visser, ‘Mennonites and Doopsgezinden’ (see above, n. 19), pp. 328-31; see also Piet Visser, 
Dat Rijp is moet eens door eygen Rijpheydt vallen. Doopsgezinden en de Gouden Eeuw van 
De Rijp (Wormerveer, 1992). 

35 Brad S. Gregory, Salvation at Stake: Christian Martyrdom in Early Modern Europe 
(Cambridge, 1999), pp. 197-249. 

36 Geraerts, ‘The Prosecution’ (see above, n. 25), pp. 12-16. 

37 Ibid, p. 21. 

38 See for example, the tables in Gary K. Waite, Eradicating the Devil's Minions: Anabaptists 
and Witches in Reformation Europe (Toronto, 2007), pp. 108 (Bruges), 110-1 (Ghent), 115 
(Kortrijk), and 122 (Antwerp); in Brussels, Calvinists and iconoclasts outnumbered 
Anabaptists after 1566; see ibid., p. 118. 
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FIGURE 4 “Burning of David van der Leyen and Levina, Ghent, 1554,” Jan Luyken, copper 
etching, in Van Bracht, Het bloedig tooneel. 
REPRODUCTION TAKEN FROM AMSTERDAM, UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
(KERKELIJKE COLLECTIES). 


suppression made their jurists hesitate to prosecute an alleged sect of witch 
heretics when neighboring territories were engulfed by witch panics toward 
the end of the century.?? 


Active Contributions 


Anabaptist leaders and martyrs made the termination of religious persecution 
and the promotion of freedom of conscience major elements in their writings. 
Among the earliest and most prolific of these was David Joris, who in the 1530s 
wrote anti-persecution missives to the Central Court at The Hague.“ In 1553 


39 Ibid., pp. 126-9. 
40 Gary K. Waite and Samme Zijlstra, eds., ‘Antiochus Revisited: An Anonymous Anabaptist 
Letter to the Court at the Hague) Mennonite Quarterly Review 66 (1992), pp. 26-46; 
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he wrote to the Geneva city council on behalf of the spiritualistic anti-trinitar- 
ian Michael Servetus, and Sebastian Castellio included, under a pseudonym, 
some of Joris’s sentiments in his famous anti-persecution treatise.*! The spiri- 
tualists’ principle of non-coercion in religious matters was endorsed by grow- 
ing numbers of Dutch residents from across the confessional spectrum. For 
example, one of the century’s greatest proponents of religious tolerance, Dirck 
Volckertsz Coornhert, who advocated equal rights for all denominations and 
against a state church, retained his Catholic identity, and even so was influ- 
enced by Joris.” 

By inviting listeners to join God’s chosen people, Anabaptists also prepared 
the way for the success of Calvinism with its emphasis on divine election and 
high moral standards for members of the church.*? According to Alastair Duke, 
the Mennonites’ emphasis on a disciplined community helped push Reformed 
leaders to similarly adopt a voluntaristic model for the public church. Since 
Reformed communities elsewhere followed a state church model which man- 
dated membership for all citizens, the Dutch approach arose out of the local 
context, not from Reformed ecclesiology. This strategy also ensured that large 
groups of non-Calvinists could remain devoted to both the new nation and to 
their desired faith or no faith at all.*° 

How much the Dutch Reformed owed to their Anabaptist predecessors can 
be seen in the tone of their debates with the Mennonites. Catholic, Lutheran, 
and non-Dutch Calvinist polemicists were far more vicious in their demoniz- 
ing language against Anabaptists than were the Dutch Reformed.*® Dutch 
Calvinists sought to win over their Mennonite counterparts as erring brethren 


Samme Zijlstra, ed., ‘Twee brieven van David Joris, Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 19 (1993); 
pp. 191-218. 

41 De Waardt, ‘Witchcraft, Spiritualism and Medicine’ (see above, n. 28), pp. 386-7. See also 
S. Zijlstra, ‘Charisma und Toleranz: David Joris’ Briefwechsel mit verschiedenen 
Autoritäten (1534-1544), Basler Zeitschrift für Geschichte und Altertumskunde 98 (1998), 
pp. 5-34. On Castellio, see now Mirjam van Veen, De kunst van het twijfelen: Sebastian 
Castellio (1515-1563): Humanist, Calvinist, Vrijdenker (Zoetermeer, 2012). 

42 Mirjam van Veen, ‘Spiritualism in the Netherlands: From David Joris to Dirck Volckertsz 
Coornhert, Sixteenth Century Journal 33 (2002), pp. 129-50. 

43 A point made by Sjouke Voolstra, ‘The “Colony of Heaven”: The Anabaptist Aspiration to 
be a Church without Spot or Wrinkle in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, in 
Hamilton, Voolstra, and Visser, eds., From Martyr to Muppy (see above, n. 1), pp. 15-29. 

44 Alastair Duke, ‘The Ambivalent Face of Calvinism in the Netherlands, 1561-1618, in his 
Reformation and Revolt in the Low Countries (London, 1990), pp. 269-93, there p. 276: ‘the 
presence of the Anabaptists probably reinforced the sectarian tendencies latent in Dutch 
Calvinism’ 

45 Kaplan, ‘Remnants of the Papal Yoke’ (see above, n. 18), there pp. 654-5. 

46 Waite, Eradicating (see above, n. 38), pp. 59-62. 
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rather than as diabolical heretics and often expressed admiration for their dis- 
ciplinary standards.*” 

When Mennonites and Doopsgezinden pushed for toleration, they often 
expressed an impressive breadth of sympathy for others suffering persecution. 
Two examples will suffice, one each from the conservative and liberal wings of 
the Dutch Anabaptist movement: Pieter Jansz Twisck (1566-1636), Old Frisian 
Mennonite elder and cloth dealer at Hoorn; and Jan Theunisz, distiller, inn- 
keeper, printer, and linguist who belonged to the Waterlander fellowship of 
Amsterdam, yet who operated a famous tavern and dancing hall called the 
“Menniste Bruyloft.”*® Both of these individuals made original contributions to 
the debate over and practice of religious toleration in the Dutch Republic dur- 
ing the early decades of the seventeenth century. That they did so from the 
polar opposites of Anabaptist theology suggests that there was something 
common in their seemingly diverse experience of Anabaptism: their shared 
sense of belonging to a persecuted people and the Anabaptist message of love 
for neighbor. 

Twisck is something of a conundrum. A traditionalist follower of Menno 
who resisted efforts to unite with either the liberal Doopsgezinden of Amster- 
dam or the stricter Flemish Mennonites, Twisck published many works internal 
to the Mennonite community, such as a martyr book (1615, 1617) and a confes- 
sion of faith (1617).49 He also composed books intended for a wider audience 
on the subject of freedom of conscience and religious tyranny. Two of these 
stand out: his 1609 Religion’s Freedom,°® and his more exhaustive treatment, 
Chronicle of the Decline of Tyranny which appeared off the press in 1619-1620 
and which is filled with historical and contemporary exempla. In Religion’s 
Freedom—which Jeremy Bangs describes as “the first history of sentiments 


47 On the debates, see Zijlstra, Om de ware gemeente (see above, n. 3), pp. 351-7. 

48 Piet Visser, ‘Aspects of Social Criticism and Cultural Assimilation: The Mennonite Image 
in Literature and Self-Criticism of Literary Mennonites, in Hamilton, Voolstra, and Visser, 
eds., From Martyr to Muppy (see above, n. 1), pp. 67-98, there pp. 76-7; see also Keith L. 
Sprunger, Jan Theunisz of Amsterdam (1569-1638): Mennonite Printer, Pamphleteer, 
Renaissance Man, Mennonite Quarterly Review 68 (1994), pp. 437-60. 

49 ‘Thirty-Three Articles (1617), in Karl Koop, ed., Confessions of Faith in the Anabaptist 
Tradition, 1527-1660 (Kitchener, 2006), pp. 165-266. See now Piet Visser, ‘Pieter Jansz 
Twisck (1565-1636) en zijn “Vader Ons”: pleidooi voor een nieuw onderzoek naar een van 
de productiefste menniste oudsten, ter inleiding van de teksteditie van een herontdeckt 
maar onvoltooid gebleven handschrift, Doopsgezinde Bijdragen, 34 (2008), 209-66. 

50 Pieter Jansz. Twisck, Na beter. Religions vryheyt. Een korte Cronijcsche beschryvinghe van de 
Vryheyt der Religien/ tegen die dwang der Conscientien/... van Christus tijt af/ tot den Jare 
1609 (n.p., 1609). 
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favoring toleration””!—Twisck declares that no secular authority has any right 
to interfere in matters of faith, and he cites numerous authorities, past and 
present, to buttress his argument? In both works Twisck fulsomely praises 
the Regents’ support for freedom of conscience, and he extends this principle 
to Catholics as well as sectarians.5? He remains deeply critical of the papacy, 
but he does not associate ordinary Catholics with the papal abuse of secular 
authority that was the inquisition.>+ 

The Chronicle is an even more impressive work of close to two thousand 
pages in two volumes. Borrowing heavily from the earlier Chronicle of the 
German spiritualist Sebastian Franck, Twisck makes clear that religious perse- 
cution and oppression are the true Antichrist, regardless of the confessional 
perspective of the perpetrator. The Habsburg’s heresy placards and the Spanish 
Inquisition are his favorite targets, while those princes who do not coerce their 
people in matters of faith or who provide refuge for the oppressed are high- 
lighted as positive role models, even if they are Muslim sultans or Eastern 
European Catholic kings. Perhaps most telling is that he also includes inci- 
dents of tolerance toward Jews, Muslims, Conversos, and Moriscos in a positive 
light, concluding this work by calling on all religious groups— Muslims, Jews, 
Catholics, Orthodox, Calvinists, Lutherans, and Mennonites—to avoid using 
slander or pressure when seeking to convince others of errors in their 
religion.°5 

Did this Mennonite’s opinions have any impact on the broader public? In 
his encyclopedia article of 1959, Nanne van der Zijpp suggested that Twisck’s 
Chronicle “was very popular and much read, also by non-Mennonites.”>6 
What is more indicative, however, is Twisck’s influence on English separatists; 
in 1617 he met in Leiden with one of the English Pilgrim leaders, John Robinson 
who, according to Jeremy Bangs, “subsequently became more open toward 


51 Jeremy Dupertuis Bangs, ‘Dutch Contributions to Religious Toleration, Church History 79 
(2010), pp. 585-613, there pp. 586 and 596. Bangs seems, however, to have forgotten 
Sebastian Franck’s famous Chronica, Zeytbuch vnd geschychtbibel von anbegyn biß inn diß 
gegenwertig MDXXXI. Jar (Strasbourg, 1531), a heavily cited source for Twisck; available on 
Google books. 

52 _ Twisck, Religions vryheyt (see above, n. 50), pp. 13-15. 

53 Ibid, pp. 71-5. 

54 Ibid., pp. 46, 70-1, 82. 

55 Ibid, pp. 82 and 231; Pieter Jansz. Twisck, Chronijck vanden onderganc der tijrannen...2 
vols. (Hoorn, 1620), 2: pp. 1847-53. 

56 Nanne van der Zijpp, ‘Twisck, Pieter Jansz (1565-1636), Global Anabaptist Mennonite 
Encyclopedia Online (1959): http://www.gameo.org/encyclopedia/contents/T897.html. 
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alternative points of view.’>” Moreover, John Murton, a former Pilgrim who had 
left Robinson's camp to establish English Baptist congregations in America, 
was arrested in England after a visit to Amsterdam. His offence was to publish 
a work advocating religious toleration that was “a shortened version of Twisck’s 
arguments.”58 

Within his own religious fellowship, however, Twisck strongly opposed 
accommodation and theological compromise, preferring the multiple divi- 
sions within the movement to some amorphous merger. At the same time, he 
wrote expansive works praising accommodation and toleration within the 
broader society that he envisioned would encompass more than his own core- 
ligionists. Clearly, then, Twisck presented two persona as an author: a defender 
of narrow orthodoxy for an internal Mennonite audience, and a broad-minded 
spokesperson for freedom of conscience for his wider audience, which had an 
influence outside of the Dutch borders. 

Theunisz provides as many contradictions. His Doopsgezind fellowship pro- 
moted discussions with other pious, non-violent religious groups, including 
fellow Mennonites; in 1604-07 the Waterlander Hans de Ries invited Twisck to 
discuss union, but Twisck refused. Doopsgezinden also engaged with the 
English Brownists (who joined with the Waterlander fellowship in 1611), the 
Dutch Remonstrants (non-Calvinist Reformed), and in some cases the refugee 
Polish Socinians who denied the doctrine of the trinity.59 Some of Theunisz’s 
colleagues such as de Ries moved in spiritualistic circles, but Theunisz pre- 
ferred what might be termed a ‘rationalizing approach, associating with the 
university elite, including scholars from a wide array of confessional back- 
grounds, even though he himself lacked university education.®° Theunisz and 
Twisck shared a commitment to freedom of conscience, and Theunisz found 
some interesting ways to apply it. 

In 1610 both Twisck and Theunisz were witnesses to the visit of the Moroccan 
deputation to Holland commissioned by the Muslim king Mulay Zaydan to 


57 Bangs, ‘Dutch Contributions’ (see above, n. 51), p. 586. 

58 Ibid. 

59  Forthe early Baptists and the Doopsgezinden, see Keith Sprunger and Mary Sprunger, ‘The 
Church in the Bakehouse: John Smyth’s English Anabaptist Congregation at Amsterdam, 
1609-1660, Mennonite Quarterly Review 85 (2011), pp. 219-258. On the Socinians, see Piet 
Visser, ed., Socinianisme in de Nederlanden, special issue, Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 30 
(2004). 

60 On Theunisz and the Waterlanders, see Zijlstra, Om de ware gemeente (see above, n. 3), 
pp. 277-83, and Dipple, ‘The Spiritualist Anabaptists, in A Companion, ed. Roth and 
Stayer, (see above, n. 3), pp. 288-91. On the Collegiants, see Andrew Fix, Prophecy and 
Reason. The Dutch Collegiants in the Early Enlightenment (Princeton, 1991). 
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conclude trade and diplomatic negotiations with the Dutch Republic. Twisck 
comments positively on this visit as an effort to establish a “firm and sure 
neighborliness [nabuerschap |” and freer trade with the United Provinces.®! His 
lack of criticism over negotiating with Muslims is noteworthy, but comprehen- 
sible, since his most hated enemy was Catholic Spain, which was at war with 
Morocco as well.62 

Theunisz’s involvement, however, became much more personal. Among the 
Moroccan delegation was Mulay Zaydan’s Morisco secretary ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
Muhammad al-Taghlibi, who stayed behind in Amsterdam after the official 
visit. Theunisz tells us that he bumped into ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and the two struck up 
a conversation. Theunisz then did an extraordinary thing: he invited his 
Muslim counterpart to reside with him. They became friends and for the next 
four months conversed in Arabic. Together they drafted a polemical treatise on 
the nature of Christ that the self-taught Theunisz used to win a probationary 
lectureship in Arabic at the University of Leiden,®? although he soon lost it to 
a Calvinist scholar of Arabic, Thomas Erpenius, who complained that Theunisz 
was “a Holland Anabaptist.’6* Despite this setback, Theunisz taught Hebrew at 
the Amsterdam Academy and printed Hebrew books, and was at the center of 
an intriguing web of scholars interested in nonconformist theology and lan- 
guages that included Conversos, English Presbyterians, Puritans, and other 
nonconformists.6° When in 1610 the States General commissioned Theunisz to 
translate a letter from the Ottoman Sultan Ahmed I (r.1603-17), he completed 
the task thanks to his multicultural network, which included both an Ashkenazi 
and a Sephardic Jew.°6 

Like Twisck, Theunisz was a controversialist within his own confessional 
group, as he publicly opposed the spiritualistic enthusiasm of Hans de Ries 
and his followers and had an ongoing problem within his own fellowship, 


61 _ Twisck, Chronijck (see above, n. 55), 2: p. 1639. Just three pages earlier Twisck reported, 
with a note of criticism in his voice, on Philip III's expulsion of the Moriscos from Valencia. 
Ibid., p. 1636. 

62 _ Twisck sympathized with the persecuted Spanish Conversos. Ibid., 1: pp. 899-901. 

63 Gary K. Waite, ‘Reimagining Religious Identity: the Moor in Dutch and English Pamphlets, 
1550-1620, Renaissance Quarterly 66/4 (2013), 1250-95. Most of this information is from 
H. F. Wijnman, De Hebraicus Jan Theunisz. Barbarossius alias Johannes Antonides als 
lector in het Arabisch aan de Leidse Universitieit (1612-1613). Een hoofdstuk Amsterdamse 
geleerdengeschiedenis, Studia Rosenthaliana 2 (1968): pp. 1-41 and 149-77. 

64  Wijnman, ‘De Hebraicus’ (see above, n. 63), p. 172. 

65 Ibid, p.12. 

66 Copie van Eenen Brief ghesonden van Turckschen Keyser/ Aen de Doorluchtighe Hooghe 
Moghende Heeren/ de Staten Generael der Vereenighde Neder-landen (n.p., 1610). 
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which included a dispute with a fellow member for which he was banned from 
the fellowship from 1626 to 1634.67 Whatever difficulties Theunisz may have 
presented his fellow Doopsgezinden internally, he was an early practitioner of 
multi-confessional dialogue at a critical stage in the Dutch Republic’s develop- 
ment. While not apparent from a strictly internal Mennonite perspective, the 
contribution of Twisck and Theunisz to shaping the unique religious culture of 
the Dutch Republic and in applying the principle of freedom of conscience to 
non-Christian peoples, is worthy of attention.®* 


Anabaptists and Intellectual Creativity 


Theunisz was not the only Mennonite interested in Islam; two members of the 
Amsterdam Flemish congregation of Amsterdam, the translator Jan Hendriksz 
Glazemaker (c.1619-82) and the printer Jan Rieuwertsz (1617-85), were respon- 
sible for the first Dutch language version of the Qur’an to be printed in 
Holland.6? Glazemaker and Rieuwertsz were also acquaintances and support- 
ers of Spinoza and translated and disseminated several of his works for a Dutch 
readership.”° This fact leads us to our final major point: by challenging tradi- 
tional and biblical authorities, Anabaptists and their descendants opened the 
door to new ideas and approaches in a wide array of intellectual developments, 


67 Zijlstra, Om de ware gemeente (see above, n. 3), p. 281; Visser, ‘Mennonites and 
Doopsgezinden, (see above, n. 19), pp. 322-5. 

68 See Gary K. Waite, ‘Menno and Muhammad: Anabaptists and Mennonites Reconsider 
Islam, 1570-1650, Sixteenth Century Journal 41 (2010), pp. 995-1016, and “Seventeenth- 
Century Dutch Reformed, Mennonites and Spiritualists on One Another, Jews and 
Muslims,” Calvin at 500: A Special Supplement of the Toronto Journal of Theology, ed. Peter 
Wyatt, Supplement ı (2010), pp. 27-40. 

69 Piet Visser, “Blasphemous and Pernicious”: The Role of Printers and Booksellers in the 
Spread of Dissident Religious and Philosophical Ideas in the Netherlands in the Second 
Half of the Seventeenth Century, Quaerendo 26 (1996), pp. 303-26; Zijlstra, Om de ware 
gemeente (see above, n. 3), p. 490; Waite, ‘Menno and Muhammad’ (see above, n. 68), 
pp. 1011-16. 

70 Michael Driedger, ‘Spinoza, Baruch (Bento, Benedictus) de, in Hans-Jürgen Goertz, ed., 
MennLex V, http://www.mennlex.de/doku.php?id=art:spinoza_baruch; see also Michael 
Driedger, ‘Response to Grame Hunter: Spinoza and the Boundary Zones of Religious 
Interaction; Conrad Grebel Review 25 (2007), pp. 21-8. It has long been thought that 
Rieuwertsz printed Spinoza's famous Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, but a recent discovery 
has shown he was likely the publisher or bookseller instead: http://www.amsterdamsespi 
nozakring.nl/nieuws/632-studenten-boekwetenschap-ontrafelen-mysterie-van-de- 
onbekende-drukker-van-spinoza. 
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not the least of which was a nearly universal depreciation, if not outright skep- 
ticism, toward the devil. This perspective developed in the wake of Münster, 
and interestingly enough, from both ends of the spiritualist versus Biblicist 
spectrum. This was reinforced by the general Protestant disavowal of Catholic 
religious magic as hocus pocus; as Sjouke Voolstra noted in 1994, ‘strict obedi- 
ence to the letter of the Bible was accompanied by a rationalist philosophy of 
life which left little room for magic, sorcery and sacramentalism. Anyone who 
trusted in the Word of God alone obviously terminated his trust in unbiblical 
and devilish practices of this kind”! The devil therefore played only a bit 
part in Dutch Mennonite writings”? As victims of so much demonizing and 
conspiratorial accusations themselves, they quickly identified agencies of per- 
secution, especially the inquisition, rather than individuals as diabolical. 
Spiritualistic Anabaptists went even further: Joris rejected any notion of a crea- 
turely devil that could have any impact on a human's spiritual life; it was 
instead a figurative representation of human sinfulness, a tendency within 
individuals keeping them attached to the “old flesh” of Adam and Eve.” 
Despite their many theological differences, Mennonites and spiritualists 
developed a consensus against taking seriously claims of diabolical activity or 
witchcraft. As long as Anabaptists were still being persecuted, there were rela- 
tively few witch trials in the Northern Netherlands, and a paucity of accusa- 
tions involving the devil.“ After the beginning of the Dutch Revolt, the 
difference between the northern and southern Netherlandic provinces became 
stark: in the Dutch Republic there developed a strong skepticism toward the 
diabolical and conspiratorial elements of witchcraft accusations, and an early 
end to legal trials; in the south, major witch panics began after 1592 and contin- 
ued until the middle of the seventeenth century.” As Hans de Waardt has 
revealed, the influence of spiritualistic jurists in the Central Court of Holland’s 
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73 Waite, ‘“Man is a Devil to Himself”: David Joris and the Rise of a Sceptical Tradition 
towards the Devil in the Early Modern Netherlands, 1540-1600, Nederlands Archief voor 
Kerkgeschiedenis / Dutch Review of Church History, 75 (1995), pp. 1-30; De Waardt, 
‘Witchcraft, Spiritualism and Medicine’ (see above, n. 28), p. 375. 
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FIGURE 5 Anabaptist Baptism and the Devil, Amsterdam, Pieter Wittebol, 1699. 
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decision to end trials for witchcraft was considerable.”® Joris’s opponents char- 
acterized his unusual demonology as essentially demonic in inspiration, since 
only the devil would promote such atheism. While few openly espoused the 
more esoteric elements of Joris’s interpretation of the creation of the devil, his 
theological opponents effectively propagated a simplified version of Joris’s 
demonology in their rebuttals, making it more accessible than Joris’s obtusely 
written versions.’” 

Taken together, this Anabaptist and spiritualist rejection of a frightening 
devil long preceded the learned versions of skepticism highlighted by Israel, 
and was instrumental in the shaping of broader Dutch attitudes toward the 
diabolical.”8 From Joris to Johan Wier to Balthasar Bekker’s The Bewitched 
World of 1691, Dutch writers critiqued credulity with respect to diabolical con- 
spiracies, and there are no known publications promoting witch hunting origi- 
nating out of the Dutch Republic. Several Mennonites and Doopsgezinden 
contributed to the debate, such as Jan Jansz Deutel, an Old Frisian (hardline) 
Mennonite from Hoorn, who wrote a treatise against belief in witchcraft in 
1639 (printed in 1670); Abraham Palingh, a Waterlander also of of Hoorn, whose 
book appeared in 1659; and Antonius van Dale (1638-1708), a Waterlander doc- 
tor of Haarlem who applied early Enlightenment logic to superstitious beliefs.7? 
Since the origins of Dutch skepticism toward the devil can be traced back to 
Joris in 1539 (with earlier influences from Erasmus) and followed through 
to the late seventeenth century, it seems reasonable to suggest that Anabaptists 
were major contributors to the skeptical currents that would coalesce into the 
early Enlightenment rationalism of Spinoza and Bekker.8° Beliefs about 
the devil were a major element of scientific discourse in the Scientific 
Revolution, especially in determining how a spiritual creature could interact 


76 De Waardt, ‘Witchcraft, Spiritualism and Medicine’ (see above, n. 28), p. 389; and his 
Toverij en samenleving: Holland 1500-1800 (The Hague, 1991), there pp. 121-6. 

77 See the examples cited in Waite, ‘Man is a Devil’ (see above, n. 73). 

78 In his chapter 21, ‘The Death of the Devil, Israel traces the devil’s demise beginning in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Israel, Radical Enlightenment (see above, n. 9), 
PP. 374-405. 

79 Gary K. Waite, From David Joris to Balthasar Bekker?: The Radical Reformation and 
Scepticism Towards the Devil in the Early Modern Netherlands (1540-1700), Fides et 
Historia 28 (1996), pp. 4-25; Van Dale and Palingh both earn mentions in Israel, Radical 
Enlightenment (see above, n. 9), pp. 361-6. 

80 Andrew C. Fix, ‘Radical Religion and the Age of Reason,’ in Germania Illustrata: Essays on 
Early Modern Germany Presented to Gerald Strauss, ed. Andrew C. Fix and Susan C. 
Karant-Nunn (Kirksville, 1992), pp. 35-58. 
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with a material world.®! To deny such ability on the part of the devil, or to 
suggest it did not exist at all, was to recast the intellectual construct of early- 
modern Christianity. 

Anabaptism began as a religious reform movement of artisans, more or less, 
and even as its adherents increasingly entered into universities or, in the case 
of Theunisz, worked alongside them despite his artisanal background, there 
remained a tendency toward independence of thought, thanks to the move- 
ment’s original renunciation of traditional ecclesiastical and educated author- 
ities. While the number of merchants and educated elders increased with the 
prosperity of the Dutch Golden Age, artisans still dominated the broad mem- 
bership of the movement. Even as Doopsgezinden increasingly professional- 
ized the office of elder, there remained, in the very structure of their group 
identity, an essentially artisan’s perspective arising from the original Anabaptist 
mythos which promoted a martyr image of ordinary believers standing up to 
the representatives of authority. Throughout, an artisan’s practicality and 
inventiveness were combined with a religious reformer’s pushing of intellectual 
boundaries. The role of artisans in the early Enlightenment is an important 
one that is now receiving attention, especially in their activity as translators, 
engravers, booksellers, and printers, occupations in which Anabaptists and 
their descendants remained extremely active.82 

This artisanal inventiveness and intellectual nonconformity is discernible 
on a number of fronts within the Anabaptist and spiritualist streams; for exam- 
ple, Hans de Ries found in Paracelsian alchemy an attractive alternative to uni- 
versity medicine that intersected nicely with spiritualism, especially since 
Paracelsius was himself a spiritualist. One of De Ries’s coreligionists, Cornelis 
Drebbel (1572-1633), became a famous inventor whose innovative spirit was 
developed within a Doopsgezind milieu. A crafter of optical instruments and 
an alchemist who published treatises on the subject, Drebbel reached his 
greatest fame in England where in the 1620s he operated an early submarine on 
the Thames with King James I in the audience.** Since most of those within 


81 Stuart Clark, Thinking with Demons: The Idea of Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe 
(Oxford, 1997). 

82 See Lynn Hunt, Margaret C. Jacob, and Wijnand Mijnhardt, The Book that Changed Europe: 
Picart & Bernard's Religious Ceremonies of the World (Cambridge, MA, 2010), pp. 26-44. 

83 Charles Webster, Paracelsus: Medicine, Magic and Mission at the End of Time (New Haven, 
2008). Galenus Abrahamsz was perhaps the most famous Doopsgezind elder and alche- 
mist. See Ruud Lambour, ‘De alchemistische wereld van Galenus Abrahamsz (1622-1706), 
Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 31 (2005), pp. 92-168. 

84 Gary K. Waite, ‘Demonic affliction or divine chastisement? Conceptions of illness and 
healing amongst Spiritualists and Mennonites in Holland, c.1530-c.1630, in Illness and 
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the Anabaptist movement had moved away from traditional, fixed authorities 
in a field toward individual choice, and since they had maintained an artisan’s 
perspective, more or less, they were able to conceive of alternate approaches to 
non-theological questions. Any number of ideas could be thrown into the 
Dutch intellectual marketplace and there tested.85 The English were not able 
to allow such a fertile arena of creativity until its Civil War; thereafter, religious 
nonconformists played important roles in a variety of intellectual endeavors.86 
A comparable influence of the Mennonite and spiritualist minorities on Dutch 
culture is posited here.87 

Much more has been said about the contribution of Anabaptists to the 
economic, literary, and artistic cultures of the Dutch Golden Age.88 In the 
Anabaptists and their heirs, we see a small religious minority suffering perse- 
cution in their early history, and restricted in a wide range of educational, pro- 
fessional, and economic opportunities. In their early history freed from the 
intellectual constraints of orthodoxy and formal theological education, these 
dissenters pursued alternative ideas to orthodoxy, promoted a form of reli- 
gious freedom, and pushed the boundaries of creative thought beyond what 
otherwise might have been possible. 


Healing Alternatives in Western Europe, ed. Marijke Gijswijt-Hofstra, Hilary Marland, and 
Hans de Waardt (London, 1997), pp. 59-79. 

85 See now Klaas van Berkel, ‘The Dutch Republic. Laboratory of the Scientific Revolution, 
BMGN—The Low Countries Historical Review 125 (2010), pp. 81-106. 

86 See above n. 7. 

87 Margaret C. Jacob, The Cultural Meaning of the Scientific Revolution (New York, 1988), 
p. 189. 

88 Mary Sprunger, ‘Why the Rich Got Mennonite: Church Membership, Status and Wealth in 
Golden Age Amsterdam,’ Journal of Mennonite Studies 27 (2009), pp. 41-59; also her 
‘Iemand burgemeester maken. Doopsgezinden en regenten geslachten in de Gouden 
Eeuw te Amsterdam, Doopsgezind Bijdragen 32 (2006), pp. 75-121. On literary culture, see, 
of course, Piet Visser, Broeders in de geest: De doopsgezinde bijdragen van Dierick en Jan 
Philipsz. Schabaelje tot de Nederlandse stichtelijke literatuur in de zeventiende eeuw 
(Deventer, 1988), 2 vols. On visual culture, see Stephanie S. Dickey, ‘Doop door water en 
het zwaard. Doopsgezind martelaarschap in de kunst van Rembrandt en zijn tijdgenoten, 
Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 21 (1995), pp. 39-62. 
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I Beg Your Pardon: I Am a Heretic! 
A Countryside Conventicle in Holland in the 1520s 


Hans de Waardt 


In 1989, in a seminal article in the Doopsgezinde bijdragen, Cornelis Augustijn 
proposed discarding the term “Sacramentariérs” to denote the individuals and 
small nuclei of people who in the 1520s were identified as heretics.! He argued 
that this qualification suggested more coherence than warranted. In his history 
of the Dutch Mennonites, Samme Zijlstra, however, objected that the denial of 
a transformation of bread and wine into the flesh and blood of Christ was the 
central tenet of these early reformatory-minded people.” 


Especially in the period after 1525 the beliefs regarding the Lord’s Supper 
became more important and the term is also used in writings and ver- 
dicts from the 1530s. What's more, it would be difficult to link up the 
Sacramentarian views with the names of Luther or Erasmus. The first one 
had completely different opinions regarding the Supper and the second 
one decided to remain a member of the Catholic Church, which meant 
that at the end of the day he chose to oppose the Reformation.? 


We should therefore, Zijlstra argued, not dismiss this term entirely. However, 
he added, we should be careful not to think of “Sacramentarians” as a well- 
defined group. 

This chapter focuses on a conventicle from St. Maarten, a small village in the 
most northern tip of the province of Holland. In 1531 a number of its partici- 
pants were summoned to appear before the Court of Holland and Zeeland, the 
supreme court of these two provinces. As they had already fled the domains of 
Charles V, the lord of these provinces, the Court could only sentence them by 
default to eternal banishment and confiscation of their worldly possessions. 
This verdict was given in February 1532, but just four months later they applied 
for pardon and did indeed receive permission to return to Holland, although 


1 C. Augustijn, ‘Sacramentariérs en dopers/ Doopsgezinde bijdragen new series 15 (1989), 
pp. 121-127. This was, by the way, the first volume of this journal with Piet Visser as editor 
in chief. 

2 Samme Zijlstra, Om de ware gemeente en de oude gronden. Geschiedenis van de dopersen in de 
Nederlanden 1531-1675 (Hilversum, 2000), pp. 35-36. 

3 Ibid. 
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their property remained forfeited.* Their pardon tales are used here to analyze 
their beliefs and practices.° 


Pardoning in Holland 


The pardon procedure as it was applied in these cases was introduced in the 
fifteenth century by the Burgundian dukes. It was really a copy of the practice 
they had been familiar with in their homeland of France and it corresponded 
almost to the letter with the handling of such matters there.® With only a few 
minor adaptations, the succinct description of the French procedure by Natalie 
Zemon Davis in her Fiction in the Archives neatly covers the practice in the Low 
Countries.” 

Just as in France, an individual who had committed a serious crime could 
implore the prince, in this case Emperor Charles V in his quality of Count of 
Holland, for a pardon. The chancery then submitted the reliability of the 
request to a first investigation, in the course of which it would usually ask the 
advice of the court, the stadtholder, and other judicial authorities of the prov- 
ince where the crime had been committed. If the offence was indeed deemed 
to be pardonable, a written deed was handed over to the petitioner who had to 
present this to the court of the province where the incident had occurred. In its 
turn this institution investigated the contents of the original plea in more 
detail and inquired whether the court’s prosecutor general, the bailiff of the 
location where the crime had been committed, and the people who had 
suffered any damage from it—or in a case of manslaughter the relatives of the 


4 Backgrounds and source references are provided in Appendix 1. 

5 For an analysis of pardons that were granted to Mennonites in the Duchy of Brabant, see 
Guido Marnef, ‘“Verleid en bedrogen.” Berouwvolle doopsgezinden in Brabantse remissie- 
brieven, 1543-1565, Doopsgezinde bijdragen new series 22 (1996), pp. 69-77. 

6 On the French origin of the procedure in the Burgundian Low Countries, see Marjan Vrolijk, 
Recht door gratie. Gratie bij doodslagen en andere delicten in Vlaanderen, Holland en Zeeland 
(1531-1567) (Hilversum, 2004), pp. 19-28. See also Hans de Waardt, ‘Feud and atonement in 
Holland and Zeeland: From private vengeance to reconciliation under State supervision, in: 
Private Domain, Public Inquiry. Families and Life-styles in the Netherlands and Europe, 1550 to 
the present, ed. Anton Schuurman and Pieter Spierenburg (Hilversum, 1996), pp. 15-38; Hans 
de Waardt, ‘Ehrenhandel, Gewalt und Liminalität ein Konzeptualisierungsvorschlag, in: 
Verletzte Ehre. Ehrkonflikte in Gesellschaften des Mittelalters und der Frühen Neuzeit, ed. Klaus 
Schreiner and Gerd Schwerhoff (Köln, 1995), pp. 303-19. 

7 Natalie Zemon Davis, Fiction in the Archives: Pardon Tales and Their Tellers in Sixteenth- 
Century France (Cambridge, 1987), pp. 6-15. 
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deceased—assented to the pardon. If this was all settled satisfactorily, the par- 
don letter was registered and the petitioner restored to the reputation—“name 
and fame’—he had enjoyed before the crime had occurred. The essence of the 
procedure was a fundamental change of the nature of the legal procedure. By 
accepting the pardon, the court transformed what had started as a criminal 
case into a civil suit; this implied that the petitioner could not be submitted to 
any corporeal punishment. 

He or she was, however, usually sentenced to bear the costs of the proce- 
dure, pay a monetary fine, repair the damage that had been caused, and forced 
to make an amende honorable. In the cases scrutinized here, the pardoned her- 
etics were ordered to walk in front of a procession in St. Maarten with uncov- 
ered head and dressed only in a shirt without wearing a belt, while carrying a 
burning candle. After arriving in the parish church, they had to kneel in front 
of the choir until the congregation had entered and then loudly declare that 
they were sincerely sorry for having entertained erroneous and false opinions. 

In her analysis of the pardon tales, Davis emphasized the rhetorical nature 
of the petitions. She wanted “to let the ‘fictional’ aspects of these documents 
be the center of the analysis.’ Indeed, anyone who reads these stories will real- 
ize that much of their content must have been drafted by professional lawyers. 
Petitioners, for instance, were portrayed as law-abiding members of the com- 
munity who should not primarily be seen as the perpetrators of heinous 
actions, but as victims of situations they had never sought to be involved in. 

However, it seems very unlikely that the magistrates of the provincial courts 
failed to recognize such phrasings for what they were. Actually, petitioners 
who told trumped-up stories or left out relevant details seriously risked even 
more severe punishments, as they were then not only guilty of a grave crime, 
but also of telling lies to their lord.” In general it can be said that as long as 
certain caveats are observed, these pardon tales are a reliable source of the 
actual facts as they had occurred.!® It should, for instance, be borne in mind 
that an effective check by a court was only possible if it had enough witnesses 
or other evidence at its disposal to dismiss the supplicant’s assertions. If such 
contrary proof was absent, the court had no other option than to accept the 
assertions as they were presented in the petition. 


8 Ibid., p. 3. 
9 De Waardt, ‘Feud and atonement’ (see above, n. 6), pp. 16-22. 
10 Vrolijk, Recht door gratie (see above, n. 6), pp. 335-336. 
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An Attractive Naked-Running Woman 


This can be observed in the pardon of Anna Lenaerts of Amsterdam, which the 
court registered in December 1535." She was one of the people who, in the 
night of February 10 to 11, 1535, had run naked through the streets of Amsterdam 
after they had set fire to the house they had left after they had taken off their 
clothes. During this run they had loudly proclaimed that God was soon to 
wreak havoc on the ungodly.!? With the exception of one woman, these naked- 
runners were all quickly caught and after speedy trials executed. Only two 
women were momentarily spared because of their pregnancy, and Anna was 
one of them. 

In her petition she tried to convince the authorities that she had had no idea 
of what she had been involved in until it was too late. One night, she claimed, 
at about five o’clock, a woman named Griet had come knocking on her door 
and told her that she should go with her to a house where a certain Henrick 
was staying. Although she had no idea what was happening there, Anna fol- 
lowed Griet without informing her sleeping husband. In the house she found 
not only this Henrick but also a bunch of other men and women who suddenly 
began to take off their clothing to throw on the fire. Griet told Anna that she 
should do likewise and Anna had complied, crying all the time but not realiz- 
ing what she was doing, as she was beside herself because of her pregnancy. 
The whole company had then left the house. In her petition Anna expressed 
deep regrets for what she had done, but emphasized that during the action she 
had had no idea why it was being undertaken. According to her, she had always 
fulfilled her Christian duties, visiting churches on Sundays and confessing her 
sins regularly as every sincere Catholic was expected to do. She had not been 
re-baptized and stated that she had never met her fellow naked-runners prior 
to that fateful night. 

The court accepted her account, even though its president, Gerrit van 
Assendelft, must have realized that it was at least partly untrue.!3 Assendelft 


11 National Archives in The Hague (hereafter NA), Archive of the Court of Holland and 
Zeeland (hereafter AHvH) inventory number (hereafter inv.nr.) 3548, Register van 
interinementen van 1535 07 06-1538 03 14, fo. 18r—zor. 

12 A. F. Mellink, Amsterdam en de wederdopers in de zestiende eeuw (Nijmegen, 1978), 
pp. 46-49. 

13 As president of the Court of Holland and Zeeland, Assendelft had a central position in the 
provincial administration. There is, however, some reason to surmise that he was person- 
ally not a great supporter of the policy of ruthless persecution enforced by the central 
viceregal administration in Brussels. Assendelft, an admirer of Erasmus, was lord of the 
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had been present when the naked-runners were interrogated by the burgomas- 
ters and aldermen of Amsterdam. In the report he sent to the stadtholder, he 
wrote that Anna, or Anneken as he called her diminutively, had visited the 
group in the afternoon prior to the incident and had stayed with them for an 
hour.!* So there is some reason to distrust her claim that she had no idea about 
the nature of the gathering to which Griet had brought her. It should be 
added, however, that the initiative to undress and set fire to the building had 
clearly come up all of a sudden when Henrick, who acted as their prophet, 
exclaimed that God wanted them to do this. The millennial fervor that had 
such a firm grip on the Amsterdam Anabaptists in that period will have been 
enough for his audience to perceive this as a plausible action. By the time the 
chancellery and subsequently the court came to deal with Anna's petition, all 
individuals who could have countered her rendering were dead and, it might 
be added, it was the judicial authorities themselves who were responsible for 
this deficiency. But perhaps there was another, less material circumstance that 
prompted Assendelft to accept Anna’s plea without problems. In his report to 
the stadtholder he wrote: “She is a young woman of twenty and she is pretty 
and graceful, so we have no doubt that Your Grace after seeing her will be 
inclined to clemency.” 


homonymic manor northwest of Amsterdam. He had the privilege of appointing the local 
bailiff, which implied that he supervised the judicial policy. While the neighboring dis- 
tricts in that period produced literally dozens of heresy cases, no such case was brought 
before the bench of Assendelft. Some members of the Brussels administration suspected 
him of disloyalty, but never managed to have him removed. Cf. Bert Koene, Voor God, 
Graaf en Geslacht: de kroniek van de ridders van Assendelft (Hilversum, 2005), pp. 197-200. 
It should, however, be added that it was not unusual to acquit female suspects because 
they were deemed to have no real understanding of the heresy and were the pawns of 
male leaders, Gary K. Waite; ‘Religious Reform and the Witch-Hunts, in: The Oxford 
Handbook of Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe and Colonial America, ed. Brian Levack 
(Oxford, 2013), pp. 497-8. Waite will discuss this aspect in more detail in his ‘Naked 
Harlots or Devout Maidens? Images of Anabaptist Women in the Context of the 
Iconography of Witches in Europe, 1525-1650, in: Mirjam van Veen, Piet Visser, and 
Gary K. Waite, eds., Myth and Reality of Anabaptist / Mennonite Women, c. 1525-1900, Brill's 
Series in Church History (forthcoming, Leiden: Brill). 

14 An edition of this report in: A. F. Mellink, ed., Documenta Anabaptistica Neerlandica, 
six vols. (Leiden, 1985), vol. 5, pp. 10-13, document 89; see also document 284, pp. 232-4 
where, on July 31, 1535, Van Assendelft again writes about this case to the stadtholder. 

15 Until now no systematic comparison was made between the text of the pardon and 
Assendelft’s report, cf. Mellink, Amsterdam en de wederdopers (see above, n. 12), p. 49; 
Vrolijk, Recht door gratie (see above, n. 6), p. 298. 
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A Village Conventicle® 


In 1531, or perhaps a little earlier, the curate priest of St. Maarten, Claes Bueser, 
informed the court that his parish was harassed by a group of irksome 
heretics.!” This prompted the prosecutor general to start an inquiry. He appears 
not to have properly understood what this group was all about, designating 
them as “Lutherans,” something which they, as will be shown here, were defi- 
nitely not. It may be that the prosecutor used the epithet “Lutherans” as a sort 
of pars pro toto, but it is of course also possible that he simply did not bother to 
get to the very bottom of these heretical views.!8 

The records actually suggest that these dissenters entertained a very per- 
sonal, if not autonomous, view of the Scriptures and the sacraments. In his 
study of the early Reformation on the neighboring island of Texel, Van der Kooi 
has also discussed this dissenting group.!? It may be concluded, however, that 
he put too much emphasis on the leading role of the priest Gherijt Adriaens, 
who at that time was living in Valkkoog, or “Valckenkoghe’ as it is referred to in 
the sources, a hamlet just outside St. Maarten proper. All the petitioners did 
indeed point to this clergyman as the one who had instigated their meetings in 
1528, and that may very well have been the case. But it is also more than likely 
that they, by highlighting the role of this “very learned man,” used him as a sort 
of scapegoat, in order to draw away the attention of the judicial authorities 
from their own activities. Careful analysis of the activities they confessed 
to have undertaken shows that more than one of them had an active role in 
the articulation and spread of their views. They recounted nothing further 
about this priest who appears not to have been caught by the court’s bailiffs. 


16 _ A short introduction to these cases in Vrolijk, Recht door gratie (see above, n. 6), pp. 298- 
299. A more extensive, albeit somewhat superficial, discussion in Gerard van der Kooi, 
De Wynberg des Heren. Godsdienstige veranderingen op Texel 1514-1572 (Hilversum, 2005), 
pp. 76-82. 

17 _ In1552 Bueser was still in function, as he was then acknowledged as one of the parties in 
acase about the right of ownership to a parcel of land, cf. Regional Archive Alkmaar, entry 
10.4.001, Archive of the Catholic Parish of Alkmaar prior to 1573, 1417-1574, inv.nr. 18. 

18 Actually, this imprecision was characteristic for this period. The first person executed for 
heresy in Holland in 1525 was the priest Jan de Bakker, also known under his Latinized 
name Johannes Pistorius, who was accused of being a Lutheran, which he certainly was 
not, cf. Willem Frijhoff, Fulfilling God's Mission: The Two Worlds of Dominie Everardus 
Bogardus, 1607-1747 (Leiden, 2007), p. 47. For other examples see Gary K. Waite, Eradicating 
the Devil's Minions: Anabaptists and Witches in Reformation Europe, 1525-1600 (Toronto, 
2007), PP. 42-5. 

19 Van der Kooi, De Wynberg des Heren (see above, n. 16), pp. 76-82. 
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Perhaps he had moved to The Hague, where early in 1532 the court fined two 
men for allowing a priest with that same name to discuss the Scripture in 
their houses.?° 

The Bible was, of course, the core text which the conventicle was studying, 
and it may be assumed that they read it in a vernacular version. In that period, 
ie. in the 1520s, an impressive number of complete or partial translations of 
the Scriptures were indeed printed in the Low Countries with Dutch versions 
of Luther's rendition of the New Testament and translations of Erasmus’s New 
Testament as the more prominent ones.” 

They certainly also discussed heretical tracts, but it is impossible to tell 
which. On December 27, 1529 Claes Bueser had forced Gerrit Maertensz to 
hand over to him a forbidden book which the latter had taken with him 
to church. On Whit Monday 1531 a Franciscan friar had come to St. Maarten to 
preach there against the possession and reading of prohibited books. Young 
Maerten Redtwaertsz. had interrupted him by holding up a book and shouting: 
“Brother, this book I have here, is that also forbidden?” On which the Minorite 
retorted: “Yes, and at Kalverdijk you have shown me the same book.” The inci- 
dent caused great upheaval in the church. Apparently the friar was on a sort of 
preaching tour to warn the lay folk of this region against the dangers of banned 
literature and Maerten saw this as an opportunity for public provocation.?? 
The authorities did much to put such prohibited publications out of circula- 
tion, but it was nevertheless not difficult to find them. Gary Waite has shown 
that just a little earlier David Joris in Delft had access to Luther's Theologia 
Deutsch and Karlstadt's Van Abtuhung der Bylder.?? Early in the 1520s a conven- 
ticle of highly educated dissenters in The Hague had direct contact with 


20 J. G. de Hoop Scheffer, ‘Geschiedenis der hervorming in Nederland van haar ontstaan tot 
1531, in Studiën en bijdragen op ‘t gebied der historische theologie 2, ed. W. Moll en J. G. de 
Hoop Scheffer (Amsterdam: G. L. Funke, 1871), p. 282. His name does not appear in the 
lists of priests consecrated in the Utrecht diocese between 1505 and 1518, cf. G. Brom, 
‘Naamlijst der priesters, die in het bisdom Utrecht gewijd zijn van 1505 tot 1518, Archief 
voor de geschiedenis van het aartsbisdom Utrecht 23 (1896), pp. 387-471; 24 (1897), pp. 1-40. 

21 See August den Hollander, De Nederlandse Bijbelvertalingen 1522-1545 = Dutch translations 
of the Bible 1522-1545 (Nieuwkoop, 1997), pp. 15-18; W. Francois, ‘Vernacular Bible Reading 
and Censorship in Early Sixteenth Century: The Position of the Louvain Theologians, in: 
Lay Bibles in Europe: 1450-1800, ed. Matthijs Lamberigts and August den Hollander 
(Leuven, 2006), p. 72. See for a full list of complete or partial Bible versions printed in the 
Low Countries, Bibliasacra.nl. 

22 The friar used Acts 19,17 as the basis for his sermon. 

23 Gary K. Waite, David Joris and Dutch Anabaptism, 1524-1543 (Waterloo, 1990), p. 52. 
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several prominent reformers. One of them even personally visited Oeco- 
lampadius in Basel and Zwingli in Zurich.?+ 

Gherijt Adriaens certainly was not the only one who took the lead in the 
discussions. The prosecutor general accused Pieter Dircxz. among other things 
of having allowed “a man from Egmont with a long beard” to preach in an 
empty house he owned. Another preacher was referred to as Claes de Barbier, 
which probably meant that he was a barber by trade. In 1529, around June 24 
(the Feast of St. John), Nanne Dircsz. had explained his new religious insights 
to a company of polder laborers from the prow of a ship. He had admonished 
them not to contribute any money to the construction of a new church in the 
nearby village of Eenigenburg. His audience objected that it was better to hear 
Mass there than to rage along the dyke like Nanne. On this the latter replied: 
“I would not want to hear Mass for the best meadow in any borough.” 

It seems that he and his wife Griete had been persuaded to join the conven- 
ticle by a man named Maerten Walichsz. in a tavern in the Carnival days of 
1529. The latter had explained to his two listeners that a church building was 
not different from, or better than, other locations. What priests were doing 
there was worthless, he said, because the Word of God was God which implied 
that if humans received the Word of God they received God himself. Nanne 
and his wife had assented to these words. In the previous winter and also in a 
tavern Maerten Walichsz. had had a discussion with Adriaen Dircxz. The latter 
had explained to him that he should not feel any concern for the sacrament of 
penance; that Mass did not exist; and that all days were of equal value. The 
sacrament of the altar was nothing but baked bread just as daily bread and God 
did not want to be broken into so many pieces as one usually breaks the 
Sacrament. At a later occasion, when he was admonished that the Eucharist 
was instituted at Holy Supper, Adriaen retorted: “That has happened once, but 
it does not happen nowadays and will not happen anymore.” Deliberately 
breaking the rules set forth by the Church, Adriaen had also consumed meat 
on Fridays. 

From these data a sort of recruitment pedigree can be constructed. Adriaen 
Dircxz. convinced Maerten Walichsz., who in his turn drew in Nanne Dircsz. 
and Griete. Whereas taverns, i.e. public but enclosed spaces, had been the 
locations for the first two conversions, Nanne went fully public when in 
the open air addressing a group of dyke workers instead of approaching them 


24 Bart Jan Spruyt, Cornelius Henrici Hoen (Honius) and His Epistle on the Eucharist 1525: 
Medieval Heresy, Erasmian Humanism, and Reform in the Early Sixteenth-Century Low 
Countries (Leiden, 2006), pp. 202-5. 
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individually like Adriaen and Maerten had done. It may be surmised that this 
development was one of the reasons why, as 1529 and 1530 were progressing, 
Claes Bueser was getting alarmed. 


Sacraments and Sacerdotal Power 


It was not only Adriaen Dircxz. who strongly rejected the reality of transub- 
stantiation or the effectiveness of confession. Other members of the conven- 
ticle likewise denied the Eucharist. Jan Pietersz. Camp said to Bueser that he 
would not go to church anymore, saying: “You break your God, you beast.” 
According to Reyn Maes, the Mass was nothing but “cowshit.’ And Griete, the 
wife of Nanne Dircsz., echoed Maerten Walichsz when saying that: “He who 
receives the word of God, receives God himself. The Sacrament of the altar 
does not exist” The most radical was Reyn Jansz. in his claim that “The 
Sacrament of the altar is Baal.” On the question who this Baal was, he answered: 
“Baal is the devil and so is the Sacrament.” He could not believe that God lived 
in handmade temples. Such views were indeed much more radical than 
Luther’s teachings regarding the real presence of God during the Lord's Supper. 
As regards the transubstantiation or the real presence, the views of these vil- 
lage heretics were more in line with those of Zwingli. But in demonizing the 
Sacrament, Reyn Jansz. certainly took a far more radical stand than the Swiss 
reformer. It was only a few years later that Anabaptist preachers would also 
identify the Eucharist as an instrument of the devil.25 

The sacrament of penance did not fare much better with these radicals. 
When on Easter 1531 Gerrit Maertens came forward to receive communion, 
Bueser asked him if he had confessed yet. Gerrit replied that it was enough that 
he had confessed to God. When the pastor reciprocated that he should also 
confess to a priest, the communicant shouted: “Soon this cunning (wyghelerye) 
will come to an end.” In the spring of 1531, Reyn Jansz.’s wife Gheerte declared 
“that the power of the priests was not bigger than that of other people and that 
she was just as capable as the priests to hear confessions and absolve of sin.” 

The effectiveness of the last rites was also called into question. Jan Harckez. 
refused to pay deference when a chaplain who was bringing the sacrament to 
a sick woman passed by on March 25. When another priest called Jan to 
account for this negative posture a little later, he said: “You merchant Claes, 


25 Cf. Waite. The Devil's Minions (see above, n. 18), pp. 37-8. 
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you are only peddling your commodities. Why should I show any respect?” 
When Bueser came to visit a brother of Jan who was seriously ill, another 
brother named Dirck and the patient’s father Harcke Dirckz. at first tried to 
prevent him from giving communion. The father declared that God was not 
present in the Sacrament and that there was just one sacrament: the Word of 
God. To which Dirck added: “We have nothing to do with silver or gold.” The 
curate replied that it was not about the gold or the silver of the pyx, but about 
the Almighty God who was in it. Another visitor admonished Dirck saying that 
if he denied the presence of God he was a heretic. Dirck then said to the priest: 
“Sir, do you stand for this? If God is indeed present, then go and give it to my 
brother.” A little later, the patient, whose condition was worsening, asked to 
fetch Bueser to anele him. Harcke initially wanted to prevent this by saying: 
“I don’t want you to send for the oil. My son has been purified enough for the 
journey. Get him the oil of mercy.” When, however, the extreme unction was 
nevertheless procured, he and Dirck had given up their resistance and had left 
the room. 

Another major element found in most of these pardon tales is the repug- 
nance displayed by the petitioners against the powers of priests and the Church 
in general. In the 1520s hatred of the clergy was a widely shared emotion in 
Holland. In 1525 Erasmus wrote to Willibald Pirckheimer that the majority of 
the inhabitants of Holland, Zeeland, and Flanders were familiar with the 
teachings of Luther and that they were animated by a “more than deadly 
hatred of the monks.”?° The heretical villagers of St. Maarten were no Lutherans, 
but they would certainly endorse Erasmus’s observation regarding the monks 
or for that matter other clergymen. Reyn Jansz. and his wife Gheerte were cer- 
tain that the pope was the Antichrist. Both Reyn and Nanne Dircsz’s wife 
Griete asserted that all prescriptions of the Church were nothing but works of 
men which nobody needed to observe. It is also clear that they entertained a 
very negative opinion about Claes Bueser who, they all maintained, had only 
reported them to the authorities because he had not received a yearly payment 
of seven or eight crowns. 

The nature of this remuneration is not explained in any detail and it may be 
doubted whether this overdue account was the only reason for Bueser’s atten- 


26 Quoted in James D. Tracy, ‘Elements of Anticlerical Sentiment in the Province of Holland 
under Charles V, in: Anticlericalism in Late Medieval and Early Modern Europe, ed. Peter A. 
Dykema and Heiko A. Oberman (Leiden, 1993), p. 257. 
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tiveness. But from this imputation and other references to him it is clear that 
the petitioners sincerely disliked him and even more so what they perceived as 
his meddlesomeness. Be that as it may, the members of this conventicle 
stressed the need to acknowledge that in religious matters humans were equal. 
Gheerte’s claim that she was just as suited to hear confessions and absolve of 
sin, suggests that at least in her eyes even gender boundaries were becoming 
less evident. It appears that, in the course of the two or three years during 
which their meetings took place, they tended to radicalize. In the end they did 
not just reject many of the central dogmas of the Church of Rome; they were 
actually demonizing the Church and many of its sacraments and rituals. These 
rites can be said to be the instruments through which the clergy could justifi- 
ably legitimatize their claim to exert direct influence on the private life of their 
parishioners. The heretical villagers clearly expected a speedy end to this situ- 
ation, but there is no indication that they fostered any sort of millenarianism 
or chiliasm. 

In conclusion it can be said that up to a certain point both Augustijn and 
Zijlstra were right. Up until now no sources had been found that made it pos- 
sible to scrutinize the beliefs or practices of any conventicle from the 1520s in 
such detail as could be done here. It is clear that at least in this circle of people 
the reality of transubstantiation was indeed fundamentally denied. But it is 
just as obvious that several other sacraments were repudiated just as decid- 
edly. Actually, the outlines of the beliefs these dissenters were holding were 
not fully crystallized. It is clear what they did not accept, but little can be said 
as regards what they were holding to be true. For instance, there are no traces 
regarding their views on the complex problem of justification and redemption. 
Apart from that, it is quite remarkable that the sacrament of baptism is men- 
tioned nowhere in these pardon tales, and that at a time when the followers of 
Melchior Hoffman were actively proselytizing in Holland. 
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Appendix 1 


TABLE 1A Persons from St. Maarten pardoned for heresy in 1532-3. 


Name G R Fu Verdict Pardon Reg. Source 

1. Gerrit Maertensz M 320221 3206 330502 fo. 29-33” 
2. Jan Pietersz Camp M 320220 3206 330502 fo. 33-37" 
3. Young Maerten M 320220 3206 330520 fo. 37’-41Y 

Redwaertsz 

4. Reijn Jansz M H5 320220 3206 330502 fo. 41’-45 
5.  Gheerte F W4 Ho 320220 3206 330613 fo.45’-—50” 
6. Griete F W7 320301 3206 330611 fo.52'-56" 
7. Nanne Dircsz M H6 P 320220 3206 330613 fo. 56"—60" 
8. Jan Harckez M Bg;S15 320220 3206 330611 fo. 60'-64" 
g. Dirck Harckez M B8S15 320220 3206 330611 fo. 64'-68Y 
10. Adriaen Dircxz M 320220 3206 330611 fo. 68Y-72" 


TABLE 1B Other individuals mentioned as members in the pardons 


Name G R Fu Source 
11. Gherijt Adriaensz M P Nrs. 1-10 
12. Pieter Dircxz M Ho Nr.2 
13. Claesde Barbier M P Nr4 

(= Barber) 
14. Maerten Walichsz M Nr. 7 
15. Harcke Dircxz M Fa8,9 Nr. 9 


Note: all these cases come from one register of pardons that is now in the National Archives in 
The Hague, Archive of the Hof van Holland and Zeeland, inv.nr. 3547 (Register van interine- 
menten 1533 0116-1535 07 06). 

B: Brother of; G: Gender; R: Related to; F: Female; Fa: Father of; Fu: Function within 

the group; H: Husband of; Ho: Allowed conventicles to take place in his/her house; 

M: Male; P: Preacher; S: Son of; W: Wife of 
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The Edition History of the Deux Aes Bible 


August den Hollander 


At the beginning of the second half of the sixteenth century the still young 
Reformed Protestant movement in various places in Western Europe was busy 
with the organization of religious life. Adherents devoted themselves to pro- 
viding the movement with works that could give expression to its own identity 
and were necessary to regulate and make uniform church life, such as a cate- 
chism, a psalm book, a confession, and a Bible translation. On the one hand, 
that process was made more difficult in the practical sense because the scho- 
lars who were supposed to be working on the publications were often busy 
with several tasks at once and thus had little time; they also traveled around 
and were therefore not always available to accept such work or, if they started 
on it, to finish it. On the other hand, working on such texts was in a certain 
sense experimental in nature for the still young movement and for that reason 
also not entirely without risks for the author and the financier(s). 

One example of this was the 1556 edition of the New Testament by Jan 
Utenhove that was printed by the Emden printer/publisher Gillis van der 
Erven.” The Flemish refugee Jan Utenhove, who was an important supplier of 
texts for the young Reformed movement, had done a translation of the New 
Testament, with the help of the Emden minister, Godfried van Winghen, also a 
Flemish refugee, to replace the Liesveltbijbel which followed Luther to a great 
extent. The German-Dutch language mixture which Utenhove had chosen was 
a major reason why the publication was a complete disaster. It turned out to be 
a noose around Utenhove’s neck who had paid Van Winghen an annual allow- 
ance of 60 guilders, and certainly around the neck of the printer Van der Erven. 


1 On sixteenth-century Dutch catechisms and confessions, see W. Heijting, De catechismi en 
confessies in de Nederlandse Reformatie tot 1585, 2 vols. (Nieuwkoop, 1989); for the Heidelberg 
Catechism which was influential in the Dutch Reformation, see K. Apperloo-Boersma, 
H. J. Selderhuis, eds, Power of Faith—450 Years of the Heidelberg Catechism (Göttingen, 2013). 
On early reformation Dutch psalm books, see S. J. Lenselink, De Nederlandse Psalmberijmingen 
van de Souterliedekens tot Datheen (Dordrecht, 1983). See also J. de Bruijn, W. Heijting, 
Psalmzingen in de Nederlanden van de zestiende eeuw tot heden. Studies en catalogus (Kampen, 
1991). On the Dutch Confession of De Bres, see E. Braekman & E. de Boer, eds., Guido de Bres. 
Zijn leven, zijn belijden, (Utrecht, 2011). 

2 See A. Pettegree, Emden and the Dutch Revolt, Exile and the Development of Reformed 
Protestantism (Oxford 1992), pp. 93-4. 
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In the meantime, the demand for a new Reformed translation of the Bible 
did not disappear, and four years later, in 1560 (dated 1559), Van der Erven pub- 
lished a thorough revision of Utenhove’s translation by Johannes Dyrkinus, 
who came from Ghent. His translation, which was written in comprehensible 
and clearly readable Dutch, was a success. Despite all ambitions to the con- 
trary, work on the Old Testament proceeded no further than another revision 
of the Liesvelt Bible by Godfried van Winghen. This was also ready in 1559, 
shortly before Van Winghen began a trip to visit various congregations. In 
1561-62 at the earliest, the first edition of the complete Bible, Old and New 
Testament, was published by the Emden printer/publisher Gillis van der Erven. 
This would come to be known as the Deux Aes Bible. 


Mapping Editions of the Deux Aes Bible 


Although the Deux Aes Bible was not the first Reformed Bible to appear in the 
second half of the sixteenth century for the still young Reformed movement in 
the Low Countries, it became the most well-known Dutch sixteenth-century 
Bible by far.? Numerous editions of this Bible were published, and it thus occu- 
pied an important place in the development of early Reformed Protestantism. 
But whoever wants to describe the edition history of the Deux Aes Bible is 
faced with a difficult task, as is true for many Bible translations. The key pro- 
blems in Bible bibliographical enterprises are generally twofold: First of all, 
there is the question of what is precisely understood by a Bible edition. 
Following the electronic Bible bibliography Biblia Sacra here, the term “Bible” 
is understood to mean the edition of the complete text of one or more Bible 
books, i.e., the edition of the complete Deux Aes Bible in its different variants 
as well as the separate publications of the Old Testament and/or New 
Testament, and even separate editions of one or more Bible books from the 
Deux Aes Bible.* 


3 For the Deux Aes Bible, see A. J. van den Berg, B. Thijs, Uitgelezen. Bijbels en prentbijbels uit de 
vroegmoderne tijd (Heerenveen, 2010), pp. 60-9; C. C. de Bruin, De Statenbijbel en zijn voor- 
gangers. Nederlandse bijbelvertalingen vanaf de Reformatie tot 1637 (rev. by F. G. M. Broeyer), 
(Haarlem, 1993), pp. 178-201. Still valuable is C. A. Tukker, Een verborgen schat in den acker. 
Over geschiedenis en betekenis van de eerste gereformeerde Bijbel (Utrecht, 1978). 

4 Biblia Sacra, a project of which Piet Visser was one of the initiators, is an electronic biblio- 
graphy of Bibles printed in the Netherlands and Belgium up to 1800 (www.bibliasacra.com). 
Biblia Sacra provides extensive descriptions of Bible editions and numerous reproductions 
of typographical and iconographical material. It gives information on both the editions and, 
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k Dat is, 
D Bi G ANTSCH po 
-HEYLIGHE SCHRIFT, 
grondélick endétrouvvelick ~~ 
ee k 
a 
A 


Gbediuckene Embden, Anno, 156 23 
den 7.Mattij, 


FIGURE 1 Title page of the first complete Deux Aes Bible from 1562. 
REPRODUCTION TAKEN FROM HAARLEM, DUTCH BIBLE SOCIETY, 31 
“1562”-DEUX (ERVE). 
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Secondly, it is not always immediately evident from bibliographical reference 
works what is a new edition and what not. In Appendix 2 of his Print and 
Protestantism in Early Modern England Ian Green describes the “problems in 
counting editions of the Bible in Early Modern England.”> There Green points 
to the vexing problem of using bibliographical reference works to arrive at a 
realistic image of the production of English Bibles in the early-modern period. 
The various reference works - and this is a general problem— show great differ- 
ences in terminology and the application of such terms to the objects described, 


„u nu nu 


so the terms “another edition,” “a separate edition,’ “variant,” “reissue,” etc. do 
not always mean the same thing in each work. In practice, moreover, Bibles in 
any language prove to be extraordinarily difficult objects for bibliographical 
analysis. Sometimes, pages from different editions are collated into one vol- 
ume, or leftover pages from earlier editions are combined with pages in a new 
type. The publication of Old and New Testaments in completely different com- 
binations is also usually insufficiently analyzed and described bibliographi- 
cally, and in some of these cases research has gone no further than the first title 
page that appeared in an edition. 

This just makes the problem of mapping the edition history all that more 
difficult. In his well-known book Bijbel en Prent, the Bible collector Wilco 
Poortman has included a list of all editions of the Bible in the Dutch language 
known to him.$ The number of Deux Aes editions in this list goes far beyond 
the number of editions that the national bibliography of the Netherlands, the 
STCN, provides. But the problem is that Poortman does not list any copies that 
he has mentioned, so it is difficult to reproduce his results. Biblia Sacra 
now lists 196 editions of the Deux Aes Bible (see appendix), that have almost 
all (168 editions) now been recorded in the sTCN as well. 

There are two reasons why we can expect that the number of actual editions 


of this Bible will be somewhat higher. First, numerous editions have been 


for the earliest period, the individual copies as well, such as provenance and binding. Other 
important data in the bibliography cover Bible illustrations and, less extensively, printing 
types, prefaces, translators, printers, and previous owners. All figures in this contribution 
have been derived from Biblia Sacra. I would like to express my gratitude to Mathieu Knops 
and Henk de Korte for the data they provided. Both are bibliographers in the Biblia Sacra 
project. 

5 I. Green, Print and Protestantism in Early Modern England (Oxford, 2000), pp. 673-677 
(Appendix 2: Problems in Counting Editions of the Bible in Early Modern England). 

6 W.C. Poortman, Bijbel en Prent, 2 vols ('s-Gravenhage, 1983); 1:197--256 gives a ‘Chronologisch 
register van de bijbels, testamenten en bijbelboeken in de Nederlandse taal, verschenen van 
1477 tot 1850 en van de belangrijkste bijbels na 1850. 
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preserved in only one copy (in institutions open to the public). Thus, the 
Nederlands Bijbelgenootschap (NBG —Dutch Bible Society) has in its posses- 
sion one of the earliest editions of Dyrkinus’s New Testament (Emden 1563), 
a unique and, unfortunately, damaged copy. And, for example, of the 40 (or 
more) Deux Aes Bibles in the university library of vu University Amsterdam, 
eleven (all from the period 1586-1630) are unique copies of editions, at least for 
the Netherlands. To the degree that the number of domestic and foreign libra- 
ries, archives, and museums visited by the bibliographers rises, so too will the 
number of known editions increase. There are of course also countless copies 
of Deux Aes Bibles privately owned, including, undoubtedly, many unique 
copies of unrecorded editions as well. 


General Trends and Figures 
Before exploring the content of the edition history of the Deux Aes Bible more 
closely, we will first look at more general figures and trends in this subject. In 
total, 196 editions have now been located, of which 113 (almost two thirds) are 
complete Bibles, 62 (about one third) editions of the New Testament and 
another 21 editions of a separate section of the Bible. 

Of the complete Bibles, almost two thirds are in the large folio format (66), 
one fifth in the quarto format (26), one sixth in the octavo format (19) and two 
editions are in the duodecimo format. Of the New Testaments, half are in the 
octavo format (30), one fifth in the quarto (13), almost ten per cent in the duo- 
decimo format (8) and the same percentage in the sedecimo format (8), and a 
few editions in the miniature sizes 24°, 32°, and folio formats (respectively (2), 
(1) and (1)). 

The separately published parts of the Bible are in octavo format, but mostly 
in quarto format, and for that matter most of these are editions of Tobit 
(Historie van de ouden Tobias ende zynen soone den iongen Tobias). This text 
was a combination of the apocryphal texts of Tobit, Judith, and the additions 
to Daniel and Esther. It was a publication mainly for pedagogical reasons—a 
schoolbook. Some of the editions present the text twice, paralleled in two 
separate columns: one in roman type as well as one in a script-letter, as an aid 
for reading practices. Until now, it has escaped notice that this type of Deux 
Aes edition continued to be sold after 1637 (the first year of publication of the 
Statenvertaling (the Dutch Authorized Version), whereby the edition history of 
the Deux Aes Bible continued much longer than had been thought.” 


7 E.g. de Bruin, De Statenbijbel en zijn voorgangers (see above, n. 3), p. 300. 
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Of the 196 editions, over one third (67) were printed in the folio format, of 
which almost one third (24) appeared over a period of seven years (1609-16), 
during the Twelve Years’ Truce. I will come back to this later. More than one 
quarter of the editions (54) were printed in the octavo format. Likewise, almost 
the same number of editions (53) were printed in the quarto format, which was 
the most widely distributed of the formats over the years. After 1632 this was 
almost the only format in which Deux Aes editions appeared. Finally, 23 edi- 
tions were printed in 12° or an even smaller format. 

Looking at the geographical distribution, the greatest number of editions 
were published in Amsterdam (71), of which almost half during the Twelve 
Years’ Truce, the twelve-year pause in hostilities between the Habsburg rulers 
of Spain and the Dutch Republic agreed in Antwerp on April g, 1609. In 
Dordrecht (30) and Leiden (26) a considerable number of Deux Aes Bibles 
were published as well, albeit largely before 1600. Eighteen editions were 
published in Delft, and the sixteen editions from Emden were all published 
and printed there before 1570. Also the actual printing of the editions was 
mostly performed in these places, although the figures vary somewhat: only 
53 editions were in fact printed in Amsterdam. Before 1609 almost none of the 
editions that were published in Amsterdam, were also printed there. Thirty- 
five editions were printed in Dordrecht, and 38 editions in Leiden: before 1609, 
Bibles were also printed in Leiden and Delft that were to be sold in Amsterdam, 
while after 1609 Dordrecht took over that role. 


The Edition History of the Deux Aes Bible 


The edition history of the Deux Aes Bible mirrors major developments in early 
Reformed Protestantism. In the first fifteen years, editions of this Bible were 
printed exclusively in places where refugees had formed congregations: Wesel, 
Sedan (in the Ardennes, France), and also Emden. People traveled to and from 
these congregations, but there was also traffic in goods and sometimes also 
economic activity, of which we will see an example below. 

The earliest editions of the Deux Aes Bible until 1567, ten in all, were pub- 
lished exclusively in Emden and were printed by Gillis van der Erven and 
Willem Gailliaert, successors of the printers/publishers Niclaes van den Berghe 
and Steven Mierdmans, people who had set up new printing businesses in 
Emden. Three of the ten editions were the complete Bible, seven editions were 
the New Testament. The latter were printed primarily in the manageable 
octavo format, but also in the still smaller, easy to carry and, if necessary, to 
hide duodecimo (1564 and 1566) and sedecimo formats (in 1563). 
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In the next two years (1567-68) no fewer than nine editions were published 
at a rapid pace: in Wesel (two or three) by Augustijn van Hasselt and Jan Canin, 
in Sedan (one or two) by Lenaert der Kinderen, and in Emden (five) by Willem 
Gailliaert. Apart from one complete Bible, all were editions of the New 
Testament, primarily in octavo format (and one in 12° and one in 16° formats). 
These editions were undoubtedly intended to provide the adherents of the 
young Reformed movement as much as possible with a suitable Bible text for 
daily use. Editions of the New Testament were also published that, in combina- 
tion with other texts like a catechism, could function as a service book. An 
example here is the edition from 1568, probably printed in Emden by Willem 
Gailliaert. Although this type of service book is generally said not to have 
become standard within the Reformed movement until after the Synod of 
Dort, 58 editions of the Deux Aes Bible also offer the Psalms (usually by 
Datheen) and a catechism (usually the Heidelberg Catechism). 

In 1569 an edition of the New Testament also appeared in octavo and a 
complete edition of the Bible in folio format. Then the production of the Deux 
Aes Bible stalled for a period of almost ten years. In Emden the publication 
of Protestant Bibles became almost impossible because of the strict censure 
of books locally. In other places where the Deux Aes Bible was printed, the 
printers’ activities were temporary in nature (Wesel) or had ceased (Sedan). 
The only exception was the publication in 1571-72 of the first edition of the 
Deux Aes Bible in quarto format. As shown earlier, this format was primarily 
popular for the preparation of study books and reading material for schools 
and universities. The edition appeared with no mention of the printer or the 
place of publication. That this edition appeared in the year that control of 
Brielle, Flushing (Vlissingen), Veere, and other cities went from Spanish 
authorities to the prince of Orange and in which cities a start was made in 
importing a Reformed church life (the first regional synod on Dutch soil was 
held in Edam) was not simply a coincidence. 

After Spain lost control over more and more cities in the 1570s, demand rose 
again for Reformed Bibles. From 1569 on, not coincidentally the year of the 
Union of Utrecht and within a year of the Synod of Dort (1578), Deux Aes Bibles 
once again appeared on the market. From this year on, the edition history of 
the Deux Aes Bible would continue for more than a half century, to come to an 
almost complete standstill with the publication of the Dutch Authorized 
Version in 1637. This “standstill” was not quite so complete as has been gener- 
ally assumed, for the edition history of the Deux Aes continued more modestly 


8 P. Valkema Blouw, ‘A Haarlem press in Sedan and Emden (1561-9); Part one: Haarlem; 
Part two: Sedan and Emden! Quaerendo 19 (1989), pp. 225-250, 253-298. 
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after 1637, even until halfway through the eighteenth century (see the appen- 
dix with the provisionary list of editions of the Deux Aes Bible). The first type 
of Deux Aes editions that appeared after 1637 were schoolbooks, all editions of 
Tobit (see above), probably not only for public but also for private use, as the 
title of the 1647 edition suggests: Die historie van den ouden Tobias, ende zynen 
soone den iongen Tobias: innehoudende vele schoone leeringhen, hoe een vader 
zijnen soone onderwijsen sal, ende hoe een Godtvreesende kindt zijnen vader 
onderdanich zijn sal (containing many fine lessons, how a father should teach 
his son, and a God-fearing child should be subservient to his father). The other 
type of Deux Aes editions that appeared after 1637 were bilingual church and 
school Bibles in Dutch and Malay, printed on behalf of the governors of the 
Dutch East India Company in Amsterdam for use in the schools and churches 
in the Colonies (see below). 

Clear peaks and dips can be seen in the overview of almost 60 years of edi- 
tions of the Deux Aes Bible between 1579 and 1637. A peak in the number of 
editions can be seen around 1580: Dordrecht, Delft, and to a lesser extent 
Leiden were the most important suppliers. In 1579 and 1581 no fewer than six 
editions appeared in each of those years. Usually, small formats were printed: 
two thirds of the editions from the years between 1579 and 1582 were in the 
octavo format or smaller. The demand for Bibles in the larger and more expen- 
sive folio format followed some years later: the editions of the Deux Aes Bible 
in the years 1583-84 were all printed in the folio format. Then there were a 
number of years in which editions in the quarto format were printed almost 
exclusively. Not only were such Bibles cheaper than those in the folio format, 
but here as well the temptation to think of the possible use of this type of Bible 
in education in the cities that had moved to a Reformed city structure, opening 
up new markets for Reformed books, is great. 

In the following decades peaks can be seen in 1590 (eight editions), 1596 
(ten editions), and 1614 (fourteen editions). Deux Aes Bibles were published in 
other cities now as well: Amsterdam (which would gain a large share in print- 
ing Bibles in the Netherlands), Haarlem, The Hague, and Alkmaar. The boom 
in editions of the Deux Aes Bible during the Twelve Years’ Truce (1609-21) is 
striking. We know of 57 editions from this period, which amounts to a tripling 
of the editions produced in the twelve years before the Truce, when only seven- 
teen editions were published. The explanation for this lies not only in the 
increase in the number of cities that had become Protestant with the attendant 
changes in public life, but also in the economic revival that the Truce brought 
with it: people dared to invest more (a phenomenon seen in all times). The 
high number of editions in the more expensive folio editions—25 of the 57, 
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thus almost half—is perhaps indicative here. In the years after the Truce as 
well, with a new translation of the Bible completed, editions of the Deux Aes 
Bible were still being published, to the tune of 24 by 1634, with yet another 
peak of six editions in folio format in the late publication year of 1632, shortly 
before the Dutch Authorized Version appeared on the market. 


Leads for Further Research 


Finally, some remarkable facts that have been brought to light by the bibliogra- 
phers of Biblia Sacra invite further research. In the first place, it is a striking 
phenomenon in the edition history of the Deux Aes Bible that relatively many 
editions consisted of several partial editions. In comparison: we now know of 
67 cases in the 73-year edition history of the Deux Aes Bible, over against 
59 editions of the Authorized Version in more than a century and a half. An 
example dates from 1594 when Paets and Bouwensz. in Leiden printed a Bible, 
of which copies were also offered for sale in Amsterdam, in the bookshop of 
Jacobsz. and also of his colleague Claesz., as is evident from the various adapted 
title pages. The reason probably lies in the attempt to spread out the risks in 
producing the edition, especially the financial risks. 

Second, there are the editions of the Deux Aes from Antwerp. Deux Aes 
Bibles were sold there not only in 1584, just before the fall of the city, but also 
in 1614—30 years later, coincidentally or not during the Twelve Years’ Truce, by 
the Antwerp publisher Trognesius. It appeared, however, that Trognesius (who 
in that same year published two Moerentorf Testaments), in fact had tried 
to sell a shop remainder of a Hague edition by Jacobsz. of two years earlier 
(a phenomenon that occurred considerably more often than with the Dutch 
Authorized Version). 

Third, I will point to the translation of the Deux Aes Bible in Malaysian 
that was printed on order of the voc (Dutch East India Company) in 1629 by 
the printer Jan Palensteyn in Enkhuizen.” The translation was prepared by the 
voc junior merchant Ruyl and is not only the first translation of the Bible into 
Malay but can also be considered to be the first printed missionary Bible trans- 
lation in a non-Western language. The edition offered a Dutch Deux Aes text 
together with a Malaysian translation of the gospels of Matthew and Mark. A 
second edition was published for the Dutch East India Company by the 


9 L.J. de Vries, ‘Van vijg tot pisang: de eerste Maleise bijbelvertaling van 1629, Met Andere 
Woorden. Kwartaalblad over bijbelvertalen 21/2 (2002), pp. 2-8. 
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Amsterdam printer/publisher Marten Jansz. Brandt in 1638. The order for the 
edition, however, was given before the presentation of the Dutch Revised 
Standard Version in September 1637. What has not yet been fully appreciated is 
that both the 1629 and the 1638 editions offer the Deux Aes text of the Gospels 
of Matthew and Mark and a translation in Malay. The 1651 edition of the 
Gospels and Acts offers the text of the Dutch Authorized Version in combina- 
tion with a Malay text. The Dutch text of Matthew and Mark, however, seems 
to be just a slightly adapted version of the Deux Aes text. Also, the text of the 
separate Dutch-Malay editions of the Psalms from 1652 and 1689 seems to be 
based on the Deux Aes text. 

The last example makes clear that not only were new markets opened up in 
the course of the edition history of Deux Aes Bible, but existing markets were 
also resupplied. The Statenbijbel-museum in Leerdam holds a copy of the 
Leiden edition of the Deux Aes Bible from 1608. The flyleaves are full of reports 
of births in Emden in the last quarter of the sixteenth century, some forty years 
before the publication of this later edition, and not, as might be expected, after. 
It is quite possible that a member of a family that originally settled in Emden 
had moved to Leiden or one of the other cities (perhaps during the Twelve 
Years’ Truce), and bought a new Deux Aes Bible but wanted to preserve the 
family history by including the flyleaves from the old Emden Bible in his new 
copy in the matching octavo format. By doing so, this person not only added an 
interesting object to the edition and reception history of the Deux Aes Bible, 
linking back to its very beginning in Emden, but he also left us a historical arte- 
fact echoing the history of early Dutch Protestantism. 

The final example clearly illustrates the importance of keeping and disclos- 
ing material cultural heritage as sources for historians of various disciplines. In 
particular, the many years that Piet Visser served as head curator of Special 
Collections at the University Library Amsterdam, as well as his many scholarly 
contributions, made a major contribution to achieving this ambition. 
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Appendix: Provisionary List of Editions of the Deux Aes Bible 


Title Year Published Printed Printer/publisher Size Source Bibliogr. refer; 
Remarks 
New 1560 Emden Emden printed by 8 sten Poortman I-208: 
Testament G. Ctematium 1559 
[= G. van der Erven], 
1559 
[= 1560] 
New 1561 Emden Emden G. van der Erven, 2 Poortman I-209; 
Testament 1561 publ. in Bible 
1562 
Bible 1562 Emden Emden [G. van der Erven], 7 2 sten Full-text Dutch 
martij 1562 Bible Society 
(title-page 22A1: (NBG) 
1561) 
New 1563 Emden Emden [G. vander Erven], 8 sten Vogel 169/15 
Testament 1563 
New 1563 Emden Emden [G. van der Erven], 8 bs TB 3664; LL 772, 
Testament 1563 868; Vogel 169/14 
New 1563 Emden Emden s.l. s.n. [Willem 16 Poortman I-209 
Testament Geylliaert] 
New 1564 Emden Emden [G. van der Erven], 12 bs TB 3669; Doedes: 
Testament 1564 format 16; also 
Poortman I-210 
Bible 1565 Emden Emden [G. vander Erven], 2 sten Standard text for 
20 maij 1565 later editions 
Bible 1565 Emden Emden [W. Gailliart], 1565 2 sten 
(other title-pages: 
1564) 
New 1566 Emden Emden printed by 12 sten TB 3674 
Testament W. Gaillart, 1566 
New 1567 Emden Emden [W. Gailliart], 1567 16 sten TB 3682 
Testament 
New 1567 Emden Emden printed by 8 sten TB 3676 
Testament W. Gaillart, 1567 
New 1567 Sedan Sedan printed by L. der 8 sten Probably two 
Testament Kinderen, 1567 editions 
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TABLE (Continued) 
Title Year Published Printed Printer/publisher Size Source Bibliogr. refer.; 
Remarks 
New 1567 Wesel Wesel [Augustijn van 8 bs TB 3680 
Testament Hasselt], 1567 
Ecclesiasticus 1567 Wesel Wesel [J. Canin], 1567 8 sten TB 1699; 
Poortman I-211: 
pr. Hans de 
Braker (Luth) 
New 1568 ? ? ? 8 bs TB 3683; LL 772, 
Testament 869 
New 1568 Emden Emden [W. Gailliart], 8 bs TB 3684; LL 773, 
Testament 1568 869 
New 1568 Emden Emden [W. Gailliart], 12 sten TB 3685 
Testament 1568 
Bible 1568 Emden Emden printed by 2 sten TB 568 
W. Gailliaert, 1568 
(title-pages 
Prophets 2Aı and 
Apocrypha 2a1: 
1567) 
New 1569 Wesel? Wesel? A.van Hasselt?, 8 sten TB 3687 
Testament 1569 
Bible 1569 Emden Emden [W. Gailliart], 1569 2 Poortman I-211 
Bible 1572 Dordrecht? Altena? J. Canin? A. van 4 sten TB 571 
Dordrecht? Leest? 1571 
(title-page New 
Testament: 1572) 
Bible 1579 Delft Delft (colophon: printed 2 sten TB 573 
by) A. Hendricksz., 
1579 
New 1579 Delft Dordrecht PeeterVerhaghen, 16 bs TB 3700; LL 774, 
Testament 1579, for Delft, 870; another 
Cornelis Jansz issue of edition 
Verhaghen 1579 
(rB 3699) 
Bible 1579 Dordrecht Dordrecht J. Canin 4 Poortman I-212 
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TABLE 
Title Year Published Printed Printer/publisher Size Source Bibliogr. refer; 
Remarks 
New 1579 Dordrecht Dordrecht printed by 16 sten TB 3699; LL 774 
Testament P. Verhaghen, 1579 
New 1579 Leiden Leiden J. Paedts 12 sten TB 3697 
Testament Iacobszoon, 1579 
New 1579 Leiden Leiden Leiden, J. Paedts 12 sten TB 3698 
Testament Iacobszoon, sold by 
J. Adriaenszoon, 
1579 
New 1580 Delft Delft Aelbrecht 8 bs TB 3704 
Testament Hendricksz. 1580 
Bible 1580 Dordrecht Dordrecht [J. Canin], 1580 2 sten TB 575 
Bible 1581 Delft Delft (title-page a1: 4 sten TB 579 
Dordrecht), 
C. Jansz., 1581 
Bible 1581 Delft Delft (colophon: printed 8 sten TB 580; first 
by) A. Hendricksz, pocket size Deux 
1581 Aes Bible 
Bible 1581 Dordrecht Dordrecht P.Verhaghen, 1581 8 Poortman I-213 
Bible 1581 Dordrecht Dordrecht P.Verhaghen, 1581 4 sten TB 578 
[psalms: Delft, Corn 
Jansz] 
New 1581 Leiden Leiden J. Paedts Jacobszoon, 8 sten 
Testament 1581 
Bible 1581 Leiden Leiden J. Paets lacobszoon 2 sten TB 577 
and J. Bouwenszoon, 
1581 
New 1582 Delft Delft 1582 8 bs TB 3709; LL 774, 
Testament 871 
Bible 1582 Delft Delft (colophon: printed 8 sten 


by) A. Hendricksz, 
1582 (colophon: 
1581) 
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TABLE (Continued) 

Title Year Published Printed Printer/publisher Size Source Bibliogr. refer.; 

Remarks 

Bible 1582 Delft Delft (colophon: printed 2 sten TB 581 

by) A. Hendricksz., 
1582 

Bible 1583 Delft Delft C. Iansz, 1583 2 sten 

Bible 1583 Dordrecht Dordrecht for]. de Boot, 1583 2 sten 

Bible 1583 Dordrecht Dordrecht P.Verhaghen, 1583 2 sten 

Bible 1584 Amsterdam Amsterdam C. Claesz., 1584 2 sten 

Bible 1584 Antwerpen Dordrecht J. Troyen, 1584 2 sten 

(other title-pages: 
Dordrecht, 
P. Verhaghen, 1583) 

Bible 1584 Dordrecht Dordrecht J. Canin, 1584 2 bs TB 589; LL 748, 
871; probably 
another issue of 
edition from 1584 
by C. Claesz. 

Bible 1584 Dordrecht Dordrecht printed by 2 bs LL 748, 871; 

C. Jansz., sold by Poortman I-214 
P. Verhaghen, 1584 
New 1585 Leiden Leiden J. Paedts Iacobszoon 8 sten 
Testament and J. Bouwenszoon, 
1585 
New 1586 Leiden Leiden J. Paedts Jacobszoon 8 sten 
Testament and J. Bouwenszoon, 
1586 
Bible 1587 Amsterdam Leiden for L. lacobszoon 4 sten 
(colophon: Leiden, 
printed by 
A. Verschout), 1587 
Bible 1587 Delft Leiden C. lanszoon 4 sten 


(colophon: Leiden, 
printed by 
A. Verschout), 1587 
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Printed 
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Printer/publisher Size Source Bibliogr. refer.; 


Remarks 


Bible 


Bible 


Bible 


New 


Testament 


Bible 


Bible 


Bible 


Bible 


Bible 


Bible 


1587 


1587 


1587 


1589 


1589 


1590 


1590 


1590 


1590 


1590 


Dordrecht 


Leiden 


Leiden 


Amsterdam 


Leiden 


Amsterdam 


Amsterdam 


Amsterdam 


Delft 


Delft 


Leiden 


Leiden 


Leiden 


Leiden 


Delft 


Delft 


Delft 


Delft 


Delft 


P. Verhaghen 4 
(colophon: Leiden, 
printed by 

A. Verschout), 1587 
(colophon: printed 4 
by) A. Verschout, 

1587 

for J. Arienszoon 4 
(colophon: printed 

by A. Verschout), 

1587 

printed for 8 
L. Jacobsz., 1589 


J. Paedts Iacobszoon 8 
and J. Bouwenszoon, 
1589 

B. Adriaensz 4 
(colophon: Delft, 
printed by 

B. H. Scinckel), 1590 

L. Iacobsz (colo- 4 
phon: Delft, printed 

by A. Heyndricxz.), 
1590 

L. Iacobsz 4 
(colophon: Delft, 
printed by 

B. H. Scinckel), 1590 
(colophon: printed 4 
by) A. Heyndricxz, 
1590 

(colophon: printed 4 
by) B. H. Schinckel, 
1590 


sten 


sten 


sten 


bs TB 3717; LL 774, 
871; Poortman 
I-215 


sten 


sten 


sten 


sten 


sten 


sten 
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TABLE (Continued) 


Title Year Published Printed Printer/publisher Size Source Bibliogr. refer; 
Remarks 


Bible 1590 Leiden Delft Leiden, J. Adriaensz 4 sten 
(colophon: 
Delft, printed by 
A. Heyndricxz.), 
1590 
Bible 1590 Amsterdam Haarlem for L. Iacobszoon 2 sten 
(colophon: Haarlem, 
printed by 
G. Rooman), 1590 
Bible 1590 Leiden Leiden J. Paedts Iacobszoon 4 sten 
and J. Bouvvensz., 
1590 
Bible 1591 Leiden Leiden J. Paedts Iacobszoon 2 sten 
and J. Bouwenszoon, 
1591 
Bible 1592 Amsterdam Haarlem for L. Iacobsz. 2 sten 
(colophon: Haarlem, 
printed by 
G. Rooman), 1592 
New 1592 s-Graven- ’s-Graven- printed by Aelbrecht 8 bs TB 37219 
Testament hage hage Hendricksz 
Bible 1594 Amsterdam Leiden Leiden, J. Paedts 2 sten 
Iacobszoon and 
J. Bouwenszoon, 
Amsterdam, sold by 
L. Iacobszoon, 1594 
Bible 1594 Amsterdam Leiden Leiden, printed by 2 sten 
J. Paedts Iacobszoon 
and J. Bouwenszoon, 
Amsterdam, sold by 
C. Claeszoon, 1594 
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Printer /publisher 
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Size Source Bibliogr. refer; 


Remarks 


New 


Testament 


Bible 


Bible 


Bible 


Bible 


Bible 


1595 


1595 


1595 


1595 


1596 


1596 


Amsterdam 


Delft 


Dordrecht 


s-Graven- 


hage 


Delft 


Delft 


Alkmaar 


Delft 


Delft 


Delft 


Delft 


Delft 


printed by J. de 
Meester, Alkmaar, 
for L. Iacobsz. 
(Amsterdam) 
(colophon: printed 
by) B. H. Schinckel, 
1595 

(colophon: printed 
by) B. H. Schinckel, 
Dordrecht, sold by 
J. Troyens, 1595 
s-Gravenhage, 

A. Heyndrickss 
(colophon: 

Delft, printed by 

B. H. Schinckel), 
1595 

(colophon 3X4v: 
printed by) 

B. H. Schinckel, 
Amsterdam, sold by 
L. Iacobssz. 
(title-pages 
Prophets, 


Apocrypha and New 


Testament: Delft), 
1596 (colophon: 
3X4v: 1595) 
(colophon: printed 
by) B. H. Schinckel, 
1596 (colophon: 
1595) 


N 


N 


4 


sten 


sten 


sten 


sten 


sten 


sten 
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Title 


(Continued) 


Year 


Published 


Printed 
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Printer/publisher Size Source Bibliogr. refer; 


Remarks 


Bible 


Bible 


New 
Testament 
Bible 


Bible 


Bible 


Bible 


Bible 


1596 


1596 


1596 


1596 


1596 


1596 


1596 


1596 


s-Graven- 


hage 


Dordrecht 


Dordrecht 


Dordrecht 


Amsterdam 


Amsterdam 


Amsterdam 


Leiden 


Delft 


Dordrecht 


Dordrecht 


Dordrecht 


Haarlem 


Leiden 


Leiden 


Leiden 


s-Gravenhage, 4 sten 
A. Heyndricksz. 

(title-pages 

Prophets 2A1, 

Apocrypha ai and 

New Testament 

3A1: Delft), 1596 

(colophon: Delft, 

printed by 

B. H. Schinckel, 

1595) 

printed by A.and 2 sten 
I. Canin, 1596 

printed by I. Canin, 4 sten 
1596 

printed by 2 sten 
P. Verhaghen, 1596 

Haarlem, printed by 2 sten 
G. Rooman, 

Amsterdam for 

L. Iacobsz, 1596 

Leiden, J. Paedts 4 sten 
Iacobszoon and 

J. Bouwenszoon, 

Amsterdam, sold by 

L. Iacobszoon, 1596 

Leiden, J. Paedts 2 sten 
Jacobszoon and 

J. Bouwenszoon, 

Amsterdam, sold by 

C. Claeszoon, 1596 

J. Paedts Iacobszoon 4 sten 
and J. Bouwenszoon, 


1596 
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TABLE 
Title Year Published Printed Printer/publisher Size Source Bibliogr. refer; 
Remarks 

Bible 1597 Dordrecht Dordrecht printed by I.J. Caen 8 sten 

and T. W. van Orten, 

1617 [= 1597] 

(colophon: 1597) 
Bible 1597 Leiden Leiden (title-page 2D8: 2 sten 

printed by) J. C. van 

Dorp, 1597 
New 1598 Dordrecht Dordrecht (colophon: printed 16 sten 
Testament by) A. Caen, 1598 
New 1598 Dordrecht Dordrecht printed byJ. Canin 8 TB 3731; LL 775% 
Testament Poortman I-217? 
New 1598 Leiden Leiden Jan Claesz. Van 8 TB 3729; LL 775; 
Testament Dorp, 1598 Poortman I-217 
Bible 1599 Dordrecht Dordrecht P. Verhagen and 8 sten 

A. Kaen printers, 

1599 
Bible 1599 Leiden Leiden J. Paedts Iacobszoon 8 sten 

and (colophon: 

printed by) 

J. Bouwenszoon, 

1599 
New 1599 Leiden Leiden J. C. Dorp, 1599 8 sten 
Testament 
New 1602 Leiden Leiden A. Maire, 1602 12 sten Dutch: Deux Aes; 
Testament, (printed by Officina French: Geneva 
Dutch and Plantiniana, i.e. Version 
French Franciscus (II) 

Raphelengius) 
New 1603 Delft Delft printed by Bruyn 8 bs Delaveau 4532; 
Testament Harmansz. LL 873; Poortman 

Schinckel for 1-217 


H. J. (1) van Wouw, 
1603 
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TABLE (Continued) 
Title Year Published Printed Printer/publisher Size Source Bibliogr. refer; 
Remarks 
Bible 1604 Amsterdam Amsterdam J.E.Cloppenburch 2 sten 
bookseller, 1604 
(title-pages 2A1, 
2K7 and 3A1: 1603) 
Bible 1604 Amsterdam Leiden Leiden, J. Paedts 2 sten 
Iacobszoon and 
J. Bouwenszoon, 
Amsterdam, sold by 
C. Claeszoon, 1604 
(title-page 2Y6: 
1605) 
New 1604 Leiden Leiden Jan Claesz. Van 8 bs Delaveau 4533; 
Testament Dorp, 1604 LL 777, 873; 
Poortman [-218 
New 1606 Dordrecht Dordrecht printed and publ. by 16 bs Delaveau 4534; 
Testament A. Canin, 1606 Poortman I-218 
(in 80) 
New 1606 s-Graven- s-Graven- [H. Iacobsz, 1606] 8 sten 
Testament hage hage 
Bible 1608 Leiden Leiden J. Paedts Iacobszoon 8 sten 
and J. Bouwenszoon, 
1608 
New 1608 Leiden Leiden J. Paedts 24 sten 
Testament Iacobszoon, 1608 
Bible 1609 Amsterdam Amsterdam J.E.Cloppenburch 2 sten 
bookseller, 1609 
Bible 1609 Amsterdam Dordrecht printed by J. Canin, 8 sten 
Amstelredam, for 
C. Claesz, 1609 
Bible 1609 Dordrecht Dordrecht printed by J. Canin 8 sten 
for J. Troyen, 1609 
Bible 1609 Amsterdam Leiden Leiden, printedby 2 sten 


J. C. van Dorp, 
[Amsterdam], for 
W. J. Stam, 1609 
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TABLE 
Title Year Published Printed Printer/publisher Size Source Bibliogr. refer; 
Remarks 
Bible 1609 Dordrecht Leiden Leiden, printedby 2 sten 
J. C. van Dorp, 
Dordrecht, for 
P. Verhaghen, 1609 
Bible 1609 Leiden Leiden J. Paedts Iacobsz. 2 sten 
and J. Bouwensz, 
1609 
Bible 1609 s-Graven- s-Graven- H.lacobsz. printer, 2 sten 
hage hage 1609 
New 1610 Amsterdam Amsterdam forM.Colijn, 1610 8 sten 
Testament 
New 1610 Amsterdam Amsterdam J.E.Cloppenburch 4 sten 
Testament bookseller, 1610 
Bible 1610 Dordrecht Dordrecht printed by 2 sten 
P. Verhaghen, 1610 
New 1611 Amsterdam Amsterdam for W.A. Ocker, 4 sten 
Testament 1611 
Bible 1611 Leiden Leiden J. Paedts Iacobszoon 8 sten 
and J. Bouwenszoon, 
1611 
Bible 1612 Delft Delft B. H. Schinckel, 1612 4 sten 
(title-pages 2A1 and 
New Testament 
3A1:1611) 
Bible 1612 Amsterdam Dordrecht printed byI.J. Canin, 2 sten 
Amsterdam, sold by 
C. L. van de Plasse, 
1612 (title-page 
Prophets 2L1: 1611) 
Bible 1612 Dordrecht Dordrecht printed by 2 sten 


I. J. Canin, 1612 
(title-page Prophets 
2L1: 1611) 
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Printer/publisher Size 
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Source Bibliogr. refer.; 


Remarks 


Bible 


Bible 


New 


Testament 


Bible 


Bible 


Bible 


New 


Testament 


1612 Dordrecht 


1612 Rotterdam 


1612 Amsterdam 


1612 Amsterdam 


1612 s-Graven- 
hage 


1612 Amsterdam 


1613 ? 


Dordrecht 


Dordrecht 


Kampen 


Leiden 


s-Graven- 
hage 
‘s-Graven- 


hage 


printed by I. J. 2 
Canin, Rotterdam, 
sold by G. Pietersz., 
1612 (title-page 
Prophets 2L1: 1611) 
Rotterdam, J. van 2 
Waesberghe 
(colophon: 

Dordrecht, printed 

by L.J. Canin), 1612 
(title-page Prophets 
2L1: 1611) 

Kampen, printed by 8 
A. Lieffertsz., 
Amsterdam, for 

H. Laurentsz., 1612 
J.E.Cloppenburch 4 
and H. Laurentsz 
booksellers 

(colophon: Leiden, 
printed by H. van 
Haestens), 1612 
(title-pages 
Apocrypha 2A1 and 
New Testament 

3A1: 1611) 

H. lacobsz. printer, 2 
1612 

s-Gravenhage, 2 
printed by H. J. van 
Wouw, publ by 

J. E. Cloppenburgh 
[1613] 4 


stcn 


sten 


sten 


sten 


sten 


bs another issue of 


H. Iacobsz. 1612 


sten 
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Size Source Bibliogr. refer; 


Remarks 


Bible 


Bible 


Bible 


Bible 


Bible 


New 
Testament 
Bible 
New 
Testament 
Bible 


Bible 


1613 


1613 


1613 


1613 


1613 


1613 


1614 
1614 


1614 


1614 


Amsterdam 


Amsterdam 


Dordrecht 


Leiden 


Zutphen 


s-Graven- 
hage 
Antwerpen 


Amsterdam 


Amsterdam 


Amsterdam 


Amsterdam 


Amsterdam 


Dordrecht 


Dordrecht 


Leiden 


s-Graven- 
hage 
? 


Amsterdam 


Amsterdam 


Amsterdam 


J. E. Cloppenburch 
bookseller, 1613 

M. Colijn bookseller, 
1613 (title-pages a1, 
ms and 2A2: 1612) 
printed by 

F. Bosselaer, 1613 
(title-pages 
Prophets 2L1 and 
N.T. 2A1: Dordrecht, 
I. J. Canin, 1612) 
Leiden, J. Adriaensz. 
bookseller, 1613 
(title-pages 
Prophets 2L1 and 
N.T. 2A1: Dordrecht, 
I. J. Canin, 1612) 
Leiden, printed by 

J. C. van Dorp, 
Zutphen, for 

A. Iansz, 1613 

H. Iacobsz, 1613 


J. Trognesivs, 1614 
H. Walschaert 
bookseller, 1614 

J. E. Cloppenburch 
bookseller 
(colophon: 
Amsterdam, printed 
by N. Biestkens), 
1614 

printed by J. Canin, 
publ by J. Ijsbrantsz 


Bos 


N 


4 


N 


N 


N 


sten 


sten 


sten 


sten 


sten 


sten 


sten 


sten 


sten 


bs Simoni B 130 
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Title Year Published Printed Printer/publisher Size Source Bibliogr. refer; 


Remarks 


Bible 1614 Amsterdam Amsterdam printed by P. van 8 sten 
Ravesteyn for J. 
Scholt (colophons 
3Y7r and 2lav: 
printed by P. van 
Ravesteyn, 1614) 
Bible 1614 Amsterdam Amsterdam sold by C. L. vander 8 sten 
Plasse (colophons 
3Y7r and 2lav: 
printed by P. van 
Ravesteyn, 1614) 
Bible 1614 Amsterdam Amsterdam sold by 8 sten 
C.Lodewijcks and 
J. E. Cloppenburch 
(colophons 3Y7r 
and 214v: printed by 
P. van Ravesteyn, 
1614) 
Bible 1614 Arnhem Amsterdam J. Ianssen bookseller 2 sten 
(colophon: 
Amsterdam, printed 
by N. Biestkens), 
1614 
New 1614 Dordrecht Dordrecht for Z. Jochimsz., 8 sten 
Testament 1614 
Bible 1614 Dordrecht Dordrecht printed by 4 sten 
I. J. Canin, 1614 
New 1614 Gouda Gouda printed by 8? Delaveau 4535; 
Testament J. Tournay, sold by LL 875; Poortman 
M. Colijn I-221 
Apocalyps 1614 Haarlem Haarlem for P. Arentsz.,1613 8 sten 
(colophon: printed 
by V. Casteleyn, 
1614) 
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Remarks 
Apocalyps 1614 Haarlem Haarlem for P. Arentsz., 1613 8 sten 
(colophon: printed 
by V. Casteleyn, 
1614) 
Bible 1614 Leiden Leiden J. Paedts Iacobszoon 2 sten 
and J. Bouwenszoon, 
1614 
New 1615 Amsterdam Amsterdam P.van Ravesteynfor 24 LL 778; Poortman 
Testament J. Pietersz Wachter, I-221 
1615 
Bible 1615 Amsterdam Dordrecht I.A. Canin, 1615, 2 sten 
Amsterdam, for 
J. E. Cloppenburch, 
1615 
Bible 1615 Amsterdam Dordrecht LA. Canin, 2 sten 
Amsterdam, for 
D. Pietersz., 1615 
New 1615 Haarlem Haarlem D. Wachtendonck 4 sten 
Testament printer, 1615 
Bible 1615 Amsterdam/ Leiden Leiden, U. Corneliss, 12 sten 
Dordrecht [Amsterdam], for 
J. E. Cloppenburch, 
[Dordrecht], for 
I. J. Canin, 1615 
New 1615 Leiden Leiden (Colophon: printed 32 sten 
Testament by J. G. Nachtegael, 
1615) 
Bible 1616 Amsterdam Amsterdam C.L.vanderPlasse 2 sten 
bookseller, 1616 
Tobit 1617 Amsterdam Amsterdam for W.J. Stam, 1617 sten 
New 1617 Middelburg Middelburg Middelburg, A. 8 sten 
Testament vande Vivere, 1617 
New 1619 Amsterdam Amsterdam printed by P. van 16 sten 
Testament Ravesteyn for 


J. Y. Bos, 1619 
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TABLE (Continued) 
Title Year Published Printed Printer/publisher Size Source Bibliogr. refer.; 
Remarks 
New 1619 Amsterdam Amsterdam printed by P. van 16 sten 
Testament Ravesteyn for 
N. E. Verbergh, 1619 
Bible 1621 Amsterdam Amsterdam forJ.Marcus,1621 2 sten 
New 1621 Amsterdam Amsterdam for]. P. Wachter 8 sten 
Testament bookseller, 1621 
Tobit 1621 Delft Delft B. H. Schinckel, 4 sten 
1621 
Bible 1621 Amsterdam Gouda H. Laurensz 8 sten 
bookseller., 1621 
(colophon: Gouda, 
printed by 
J. Tournay) 
New 1622 Amsterdam Amsterdam for H. Laurensz., 4 sten 
Testament 1622 
History of 1622 Rotterdam Rotterdam J. V. Vaesbergue, 4 sten 
King David, 1622 
Dutch and 
French 
Bible 1623 Amsterdam Amsterdam printed by 2 sten 
J. E. Cloppenburch, 
1623 (title-pages 
2G8, M5: 1621, title- 
page 2A2: 1622) 
History of 1623 Dordrecht Dordrecht printed by 4 sten 
King David P. Verhagen, 1623 
Bible 1624 Amsterdam Amsterdam printed by P. van 8 sten 
Ravesteyn, 1624 
(colophon: 3H8v: 
1623) 
Bible 1625 Amsterdam Gouda H. Laurensz. 2 sten 
bookseller 


August den Hollander, 


(colophon: Gouda, 
printed by 
J. Tournay), 1625 
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Remarks 
Bible 1628 Amsterdam Amsterdam for M. J. Brandt 8 sten 
(title-pages 2A1, 
3A1: printed by 
P. A. van Ravesteyn), 
1628 (title-page 
2A1: 1627) 
Bible 1628 Amsterdam Amsterdam printed byP.A.van 8 sten 
Ravestey, 1628 
(title-page Prophets 
2A1: 1627) 
New 1629 Amsterdam Amsterdam H. Laurensz 4 sten 
Testament bookseller, 1629 
Matthew, 1629 Enkhuizen Enkhuizen printed by 4 sten 
Mark, Dutch J.J. Palensteyn, 1629 
and Malay 
Bible 1630 Amsterdam Amsterdam printedbyP.A.van 12 sten 
Ravesteyn, 1630 
Bible 1630 Amsterdam Hoorn (title-pages a1, 3A1: 2 sten 
for) H. Laurentsz. 
(title-pages a1, 3A1: 
Hoorn, printed by 
P. J. van Campen), 
1630 
New 1630 Rotterdam Rotterdam A. 4 sten 
Testament Neeringbookseller, 
1630 
New 1631 Amsterdam Amsterdam J. Pietersz Wachter, ı2 bs Delaveau 4537; 
Testament 1631 Poortman I-225 
New 1631 Amsterdam Amsterdam J. E. Cloppenburg 12 sten 
Testament (colophon: printed 
byJ. Stam), 1631 
Bible 1631 Amsterdam Amsterdam printed by P. A.van 8 sten 


Ravestey, 1631 
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Bible 1632 Amsterdam 


Bible 1632 Amsterdam 


Bible 1632 Dordrecht 


Bible 1632 Dordrecht 


Bible 1632 Rotterdam 


Bible 1632 Utrecht 


Amsterdam 


Amsterdam 


Amsterdam 


Amsterdam 


Dordrecht 


Dordrecht 


for H. Walschaert 2 sten 
(colophon: 
Amsterdam, printed 
by A. Jacobsz.), 1632 
for M. J. Brandt 2 


(colophon: 


sten 


Amsterdam, printed 
by A. Jacobsz.), 1632 
for F. Boels 2 sten 
(colophon: 
Amsterdam, printed 
by A. Jacobsz.), 1632 
for Z. Jochimsz. 2 sten 
(New Testament: 
Jochumsz.; 

colophon: 
Amsterdam, printed 
by A. Jacobsz.), 1632 
Rotterdam, I. van 2 
VVaesberghe 


bookseller 


sten 


(title-pages 
Apocrypha aı and 

N. T. 2Aı: 

Dordrecht, 

(colophon: printed 
by) N. Vincentsz), 
1632 

Utrecht, for 2 
E. W. Snellert, 1632 
(title-page 2D8: 


sten 


Dordrecht, printed 
by J. Canin) 
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New 1633 Amsterdam Haarlem printed by 4 sten 
Testament T. J. Fonteyn 
(Haarlem), for 
J. E. Cloppenburgh 
(Amsterdam) 
Bible 1633 Amsterdam Leiden J.E.Cloppenburch 4 sten 
and H. Laurentsz. 
booksellers 
(colophon: Leiden, 
printed by J. C. van 
Dorp), 1633 
New 1634 Hoorn Hoorn Hoorn, 4 sten 
Testament M. Gerbrantsz. 
bookseller, 1634 
Selection NT 1635 Amsterdam Amsterdam H. Laurentsz. 8 sten 
bookseller, 1635 
Selection OT 1635 Amsterdam Amsterdam H. Laurentsz. 8 sten 
bookseller, 1635 
New 1638 Amsterdam Amsterdam for de E. heeren 4 sten 
Testament, bewinthebberen der 
Dutch and Oost-Indische 
Malay Compagnie, 1638 
Tobit 1647 Gouda Gouda printed by 4 sten 


J. Rammazeyn, 1647 
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Bibliogr. refer.; 
Remarks 


Four Gospels, 
Dutch and 
Malay 


Psalms, 
Dutch and 
Malay 


Psalms, 
Dutch and 
Malay 


1651 Amsterdam Amsterdam 


1652 Amsterdam Amsterdam 


1689 Amsterdam Amsterdam 


for de E. E. heeren 4 sten 
bewint-hebberen 
der Oost-Indische 


Compagnie, 1651 


for d’E. E. heeren 4 sten 
bewinthebberen der 
Oost-Indische 
Compagnie, 1652 

for d’E. heeren 4 sten 
bewinthebberen der 
Oost-Indische 

Compagnie printed 

by erfg. P. Mathysz., 

1689 


Statenvertaling 
(Authorized 
Version); 
Matthew and 
Mark collated 
with the Dutch 
Authorized 
version 
(Statenvertaling), 
adapted from the 
Deux Aes 
translation in 
previous editions 
1629 and 1638. 
Translated 

into Malay by 
A.C. Ruyl 
(Matthew and 
Mark), J. van 
Hasel (Luke and 
John) and 

J. Heurnius (Acts). 
Corrected edition 
by J. Heurnius 
Translation begun 
by J. van Hasel 
and completed by 
J. Heurnius 
Translation begun 
by J. van Hasel 
and completed by 


J. Heurnius 
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Tobit 


Tobit 


Tobit 


Tobit 


Tobit 


Bible 


Tobit 


1694 


1739 


1743 


1744 


Amsterdam 


Deventer 


Amsterdam 


Amsterdam 


Deventer 


Amsterdam 


15XX s.l. 


Amsterdam wed. G. de Groot, 
1694 

Deventer printed by wed. 

E. de Vries, 1739 


Amsterdam G. de Groot Keur, 


1743 

G. de Groot Keur 
bookseller, 1744 
printed by M. de 


Amsterdam 


Deventer 
Vries, 1753 


Alkmaar printed byJ. de 


Meester (Alkmaar), 


(title-page 3A1: 


printed by C. Guyot, 


Leiden), for L. 


Iacobsz. 


(Amsterdam), 1601 


s.l. D. Mullem, [last 


quarter 16th, early 


17th century] 


N 


4 


sten 


sten 


sten 


sten 


sten 


sten 


sten 
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Mattheus Jacobszoon’s New Testament and the 
Addition of Registers and the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans to Dutch Mennonite Bibles 


Wim Frangois 


Anabaptists or Mennonites, who had fled from their homesteads in Flanders, 
Brabant, Holland, Frisia or elsewhere in the Low Countries, were most proba- 
bly the first to produce Dutch Bible editions in the diaspora. Since the 
Mennonites were persecuted by the Catholic authorities and distrusted by the 
Reformed, the history of the Bibles produced in their milieus remains veiled up 
until today. Several editions were published anonymously and/or without 
including any information with regard to the place of publication, so that the 
identification of these editions is dependent on the study of typographical 
characteristics, such as the typeface, woodcut initials, and ornaments used, as 
well as through sparse archival information. In this contribution, we aim to 
study the early history of the Mennonite Bibles, and in particular Mattheus 
Jacobszoon’s New Testament, on the basis of the addition of registers contain- 
ing keywords and biblical references, as well as the inclusion of the Epistle to 
the Laodiceans. Such research will be able to refine and even nuance Paul 
Valkema Blouw’s findings with regard to the production of Mennonite Bibles.! 


The two first editions that are known to have their origin in a Mennonite milieu 
were, according to the colophon, printed by a certain Mattheus Jacobszoon. In 
historiography, this name has for a long time been considered a pseudonym for 
the Emden printer Jan Geylliaert. In light of Marja Keyser’s studies, there is, 
however, absolutely no reason to doubt that Mattheus Jacobszoon was a real, 

* I wish to thank Ms. Jennifer Besselsen-Dunachie for her invaluable assistance in translating 

the text. 

1 We especially take the following essays into consideration: Paul Valkema Blouw, ‘The Secret 
Background of Lenaert der Kinderen’s activities, 1562-7, Quaerendo 17 (1987), pp. 79-127; 
Idem, ‘Een onbekende doperse drukkerij in Friesland, Doopsgezinde Bijdragen, N. R. 15 
(1989), pp. 37-63; Idem, ‘Nicolaes Biestkens van Diest, in duplo, 1558-83) in Theatrum Orbis 
Librorum. Liber Amicorum Presented to Nico Israel on the Occasion of his Seventieth Birthday, 
ed. Ton Croiset van Uchelen, Koert van der Horst, and Günter Schilder (Utrecht, 1989), pp. 
310-31. 
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independent Mennonite printer who— whether he made use of a pseudonym 
or not— worked from a clandestine printing office in Lübeck? Early in 1554, 
Mattheus Jacobszoon published an edition entitled Dat nieuwe Testament ons 
Liefs Heeren Jesu Christi [The New Testament of our Beloved Lord Jesus Christ], 
which had as its basis the famous Dutch Liesvelt Bible, but which had been 
revised according to the source text, with as an aim the filtering out of “inter- 
preting” translations from the (Lutheran) Liesvelt Bible, as well as adaptations 
to the Vulgate that, from 1538 onwards, had been introduced in editions of the 
Liesvelt Bible. As it stands, the text of Matheus Jacobszoon’s New Testament 
could have been used indiscriminately in several Protestant groups (with the 
exception of the Lutherans). Matt. 3,2 and Matt. 4,17 are invariably translated 
as “Betert U” [“Repent!”] instead of “Doet penitencie” [“Do penance!”], although 
from 1538, the Liesvelt editions had the latter reading for Matt. 4,17 (obviously 
following Luther’s re-insertion from 1534 of this Vulgatizing translation). 
Further, the ecclesia of Matt. 16,18 is translated as “vergaderinge” [“assembly”] 
and not as “Church,” as in the Catholic Vulgate translations, and, from 1538, 
even in the Liesvelt editions. The presbyteroi ecclesiae from Jas. 5,4 were trans- 
lated as “de outste vander gemeynten” [“elders of the congregation” |, instead of 
the “priests of the Church,’ a constant reading in the Reformation-minded 
Bibles. But we find Rom. 3,28 translated as: “For we account a man to be justi- 
fied by faith without the works of the law.” The Lutheran apposition to faith, 
“alone,” was absent, but this was already the case after 1538 in Liesvelt’s Bible 
editions. 

The edition’s Protestant outlook is also manifest in the absence of features 
that were characteristic of Catholic editions of the New Testament, viz. the 
saints’ calendar, the Epistle readings taken from the Old Testament that were 


2 Marja Keyser, ‘De drukkerij van Mattheus Jacobszoon, Lübeck 1554, Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 
N. R. 5 (1979), pp. 91-4; Idem, ‘The Fresenburg Press: An Investigation Pertaining to Menno 
Simons’ Printing Office in Holstein, Germany, 1554-1555, in The Dutch Dissenters: A Critical 
Companion to Their History and Ideas. With a Bibliographical Survey of Recent Research 
Pertaining to the Early Reformation in the Netherlands, ed. Irvin Buckwalter Horst 
[Kerkhistorische Bijdrage 13] (Leiden, 1986), pp. 179-86. 

3 Dat nieuwe Testament ons Liefs Heeren Jesu Christi, dwelck hy uut den hoogen Hemel hier 
beneden ghebracht heeft, ende heeft dat beleeft, geleert, ende met sinen dierbaren bloede 
beseghelt, daer en boven, soo heeft hy zijne Apostelen bevolen, dat te predicken allen volcke 
(s.l. [Lübeck], Mattheus Jacobszoon, 1554). See Andrew Pettegree, Emden and the Dutch 
Revolt, Exile and the Development of Reformed Protestantism (Oxford, 1992), pp. 92, 97, and 257 
nr. 18; Cebus Cornelis de Bruin, De Statenbijbel en zijn voorgangers. Nederlandse bijbelvertalin- 
gen vanaf de Reformatie tot 1637, rev. Frits Gerrit Murk Broeyer (Haarlem, 1993), pp. 152-54- 
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read during mass, and a Table indicating which readings were to be given on 
which liturgical feast. 

Later in the same year, 1554, Mattheus Jacobszoon also published, using the 
same typeface and the same initials, an edition of the books of the Prophets 
(Die Prophetien der Propheten), which was likewise a reprint, with the excep- 
tion of some minor changes, of the same books in the Liesvelt Bible. It was 
Mattheus Jacobszoon’s edition of the Prophets that was at stake when, in 
November 1554, townsfolk from Liibeck impounded ten crates of books in 
Oldesloe (Holstein). Fourteen crates proved to have already been shipped to 
Antwerp, obviously by sea, following the Hanseatic route. From the interroga- 
tion of a Mennonite and the printer’s assistants—among whom was a man 
from Ghent—it was revealed that the works had been printed clandestinely in 
Lübeck.* This story has allowed scholars to locate the origins of Mattheus 
Jacobszoon’s Bible editions within a Mennonite diaspora milieu, despite their 
text having no peculiar Mennonite features. 

Two copies of Mattheus Jacobszoon’s 1554 New Testament are known to 
have survived. The copy of Mattheus Jacobszoon’s New Testament that is pre- 
served in the Museum Meermanno-Westreenianum in The Hague (signature 
oog N 004) undoubtedly represents the original state of the work. In the copy 
preserved in the Johannes a Lasco Library in Emden (signature BGK Ri 92), the 
Epistle to the Laodiceans is found bound after the Epistle of Paul to Philemon. 
It is printed on different paper, and with another typeface, by a printer who 
identifies himself with the initials LDK. These initials refer most probably to 
Lenaert der Kinderen. At the end of the New Testament a register has been 
added, printed unquestionably in the same typeface and on the same paper as 
the Epistle to the Laodiceans, but referring to Willem Geylliaert in Emden as its 
printer. 

The humanist-minded Protestant businessman Jan Geylliaert or Gaillart 
from Bruges (Flanders) had, together with his family (including his son 
Willem), emigrated to Emden and, in January 1555, become a citizen of the 
town. Besides developing his business affairs, Jan Geylliaert had joined up with 
Steven Mierdmans, an emigrated Antwerp printer, in order to run a printing 
press with a view to the production of Protestant books, including Bibles. 
Lenaert der Kinderen, for his part, had, according to an old, but unverifiable 
family tradition, left Flanders in 1548, fled to London, and come to Emden in 


4 Ernst F. Goverts, ‘Das adelige Gut Fresenburg und die Mennonieten) Zeitschrift der 
Zentralstelle fiir niedersächsiche Familiengeschichte 7 (1925), pp. 41-56; 69-86; 97-103, there 
pp. 86, 97, and 100-3; Keyser, ‘De drukkerij van Mattheus Jacobszoon’ (see above, n. 2), 


PP- 92-3. 
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1553 as a refugee.? There he worked in the office of the Geylliaert family: in 
their printing office (and later in that of Christopher Plantin in Antwerp), he 
developed into an exceptionally skillful Bible printer or compositor. 

The integration of the Epistle to the Laodiceans became a characteristic fea- 
ture of the Mennonite editions and its introduction seems to reveal the hand 
of Lenaert der Kinderen. The Geylliaert family, for its part, was zealous about 
the inclusion of registers, in both their Mennonite and Reformed editions. The 
register in the Emden copy displays decidedly Reformed accents, containing 
rubrics on faith, on works—including sub-rubrics or clarifications such as 
“They [the works] follow the Faith,” “Before and without which God saves us 
through his mere grace,” and “No good work without faith”®— and even on 
election, which is called eternal (“Verkiesinghe Gods is eewich”). The register 
has most probably been borrowed from the Mierdmans-Geylliaert Bible of 
1556 (on which we will further elaborate below)? and shows, in some instances, 
literal correspondences with the register in the Reformed Deux Aes Bible of 
1562 (in contrast to Mierdmans-Geylliaert 1556), although it is not clear who 
had borrowed from whom. The conclusion must be that, somewhere in the 
years 1556-62, copies of Mattheus Jacobszoon’s New Testament had been sup- 
plemented with the Epistle to the Laodiceans and a register, but a typographi- 
cal analysis is necessary for the provision of more refined insights. For now, 
however, we may already question the view formulated by C. C. de Bruin and 
F. G. M. Broeyer, as well as by A. Pettegree, who followed H. F. Wijnman in the 
assertion that Willem Geylliaert, immediately after the arrival of his family in 


5 LH. van Eeghen, ‘De familiekroniek van Frans der Kinderen (1667-1737), Jaarboek van het 
Genootschap Amstelodamum 64 (1972), pp. 17-62, there 17-21, especially 19. 

‘Si volgen na tgeloove. 

‘Voor ende sonder de welcke ons Godt salich maect door sijn louter genade? 

‘Gheen goet werck sonder gheloove! 


© ON D 


An important indication that the Mierdmans-Geylliaert Bible was the Vorlage text is to be 
found in the rubric on the ban. In the register of Emden, BGK Ri 92, the explanation is 
reduced to one sole sentence: ‘Ban gebruyct de kercke tegen die de ander ergeren” As regards 
the content, this explanation corresponds to that found in Mierdmans-Geylliaert 1556 
(Bannen ende uutsluyten sullen de geloovige alle die ergernisse leeren oft leven’), although 
the formulation differs. The editor of Emden, BGK Ri 92, obviously also copied the cross- 
references to the New Testament that followed the said rubric in Mierdmans-Geylliaert 1556, 
including the concluding mention of a cross-reference to ‘Soeckt gheselschap. Further in the 
register, however, the editor of Emden, BGK Ri 92 omitted to insert the actual rubric ‘Van 
Geselschap, which he found to be present in Mierdmans-Geylliaert 1556, but for which he 
felt he had no place in his own small sextodecimo edition. This leads us to the conclusion 
that the editor of Emden, BGK Ri 92, had Mierdmans-Geylliaert 1556 as a Vorlage on his desk 
(and not inversely). 
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Emden, had bought the remaining stock, including copies of Mattheus 
Jacobszoon’s 1554 New Testament, as well as the rights for these, and had pro- 
vided these copies with a register. According to this view, the register included 
in the copy preserved in the Johannes à Lasco Library in Emden is dated 
1555-56, which, given the (as good as proven) dependence on the register in 
the 1556 Mierdmans-Geylliaert Bible, is too early a dating. Surprisingly, the said 
authors do not give any consideration to the initials LDK, which are to be found 
at the end of the Epistle to the Laodiceans and can be perceived as a testimony 
to an early collaboration between Geylliaert and Der Kinderen.!° 


Not long after the publication of Mattheus Jacobszoon’s New Testament, the 
Bible production in Emden had also taken off, through the initiative of South 
Netherlandish printers who had found refuge in the town. Steven Mierdmans 
published in 1556, in a joint venture with Jan Geylliaert, what is still generally 
considered to be the first Reformed Bible." Without entering into detail on this 
edition, we cannot refrain from referring to its elaborate register—a character- 
istic that was to become the hallmark of the Geylliaert Bibles—which in this 
case precedes the text. The register includes keywords, often proper names, as 
well as rubrics dealing with (theological) content, all followed by references to 
concomitant biblical passages. While some of the topics evince an outspoken 
Reformed spirit, some entries also testify to the discussion with the Mennonites. 
In relation to the latter, we find the rubric “Vande Ban der gheloovighen” 
[“On the ban of the faithful”], with as a short explication “the faithful shall ban 
and exclude all those who give offence through their teachings or lives.”!? 
Following the references to the Scripture, a cross-reference to other rubrics is 
given: “See company/covenant.” Under the rubric “Van gheselschap” [“On com- 
pany” the clarification is given: “One shall seek good company, and carefully 
avoid bad company,”!? whereas the rubric “Verbont” [“Covenant”] gives, among 


10 Hendrik Frederik Wijnman, ‘Grepen uit de geschiedenis van de Nederlandse emigranten- 
drukkerijen te Emden. (2) De raadselachtige Bijbeldrukkers Nicolaes Biestkens van Diest 
en Lenaert der Kinderen, Het Boek 37 (1965-66), pp. 121-51, there pp. 125-27; Pettegree, 
Emden and the Dutch Revolt (see above, n. 3), pp. 92 and 257 nr. 18; de Bruin, De Statenbijbel 
en zijn voorgangers, rev. Broeyer (see above, n. 3), pp. 154-55. 

11 Pettegree, Emden and the Dutch Revolt (see above, n. 3), pp. 91-2 and 263 nr. 41; de Bruin, 
De Statenbijbel en zijn voorgangers, rev. Broeyer (see above, n. 3), pp. 163-67. 

12 ‘Bannen ende uutsluyten sullen de geloovige alle die ergernisse leeren oft leven. 

13 ‘Goed gheselschap salmen soecken, voor quaet hem neerstich wachten. 
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other clarifications, “The faithful shall not join with the Godless”!* (both 
rubrics are followed by a series of references to the Scripture). While the rubric 
on baptism is kept brief, that on “Van eedtsweeren” [“swearing oaths”] is 
noticeably elaborated with comments as “one shall not swear by strange gods, 
but only by God the Most High and his Name,” further “Good men have also 
sworn by God's name,” “God swears by Himself,” and “Against falsely and lightly 
swearing.”!? In sum, the swearing of oaths was not rejected, in contrast to the 
Mennonites’ own teaching. 

Two years after the publication of this Bible, Mierdmans and Geylliaert 
brought a new Bible onto the market. The 1558 edition was largely based on 
the Low German version of the Luther Bible, which was published in 1554 in 
Magdeburg and which preserved several readings that are characteristic of the 
Luther Bible. Matt. 3,2 and Matt. 4,17 read “Doet boete” [“Do penance”]; 
Matt. 16,18: “Ghy zijt Petrus ende op desen Steen, wil ick bouwen mijn Ghe- 
meynte” [“That thou art Peter, and upon this Rock I will build my congrega- 
tion” ]; Rom. 3,28: “So houden wijt nu: Dat de mensche rechtveerdich worde, 
sonder des Wets wercken, alleen door den gheloove” [“Therefore we conclude 
that a man is justified without the works of the law, by faith alone,” including 
thus the apposition of the famous Lutheran “alone”]; Jas. 5,14 “Is yemant 
cranck? Die roepe tot hem de Outsten van der gemeynte” [“Is any sick among 
you? Let him call for the elders of the church.”] The elaborate register that pre- 
cedes the text is very similar to the edition of two years earlier, with the proviso 
that, strikingly, the indications of the discussion with the Mennonites have dis- 
appeared. We find rubrics as “Vanden Ban inden Nieuwen Testamente int 
ghemeyn’” [“On the ban in the New Testament in general”], “Van Eedtsweeren 
int ghemeyn” [“On swearing oaths in general” ], “Vant Doopsel int ghemeyn” 
[“On baptism in general” ], but these entries are not followed by any explana- 
tion as regards the content, only by references to biblical texts.” After the 
death of Mierdmans in 1559, Willem Geylliaert, the son of Jan, took over the 
printing office as well as the rights on this Bible. Although the text of this 


14 ‘Met de godlose en sullen haer de geloovige niet verbinden. 

15 ‘By de vreemde goden en salmen niet sweeren, maer alleen by God den hoochsten ende 
zijnen naem, ‘De goede hebben oock byden naem Gods gheswooren, ‘God sweert by hem 
selven, ‘Teghen dat valsch ende lichtvaerdich sweeren. 

16 Pettegree, Emden and the Dutch Revolt (see above, n. 3), pp. 92 and 271-72 nr. 75; de Bruin, 
De Statenbijbel en zijn voorgangers, rev. Broeyer (see above, n. 3), pp. 156-57. 

17 But just as in Mierdmans-Geyliaert 1556, among other rubrics, the rubric ‘Van gheselsc- 
hap’ has the explanation ‘Goet Gheselschap salmen soecken, voor quaet hem neerstich 
wachten, and the rubric ‘Van Verbont’ has ‘Met godloosen en sullen haer de geloovigen 
niet verbinden” 
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edition has no outspoken Mennonite character in itself, and was also useful for 
Lutherans, it would prove to form the basis of the Mennonite Biestkens Bible. 


Four years after Mattheus Jacobszoon had published his New Testament in 
Lübeck, an anonymous publisher edited, in 1558, a reprint of The New Testament 
of our Beloved Lord Jesus Christ. In his important article entitled “Een onbek- 
ende doperse drukkerij in Friesland” [“An Unknown Mennonite Printing Office 
in Frisia”, Paul Valkema Blouw has argued that the anonymous publisher 
should be identified as the Utrecht printer Jan Hendrickszoon van 
Schoonrewoerd, who had moved to Franeker in Frisia, with the specific aim of 
establishing a semi-clandestine Mennonite printing office. The authorities in 
Franeker are said not to have taken any legal action against the Mennonites 
(and other religious dissenters) who stayed in the town.!® With a view to the 
production of this New Testament, new printing material has been used: a 
small, French, black letter, named Parisian Textura on Brevier, which is often 
used in Bible editions, as well as a new set of ornamental initials. This is not 
unimportant, since it may indicate an investment by an interested wealthy 
group.!? It is also noticeable that the New Testament has been divided into 
verses, which could be retraced to such a division introduced by Robert Estienne, 
first in his 1551 Greek New Testament, subsequently, in 1553, in his French edi- 
tion of the complete Bible, and likewise, in 1555, in the Latin edition. The first 
Dutch New Testament with such a division in verses was that produced by Jan 
Utenhove and published by the Emden printer Gillis van der Erven in 1556. 
Following the book of the Apocalypse we find the colophon “Printed and 
improved after the copy of Mattheus Jacobszoon. 1558.” In the copy preserved 
in the British Library in London (signature 3041.a.12), though not in the one 
preserved in the Library of the University of Amsterdam (signature OTM: OK 
65-661), the Apocalypse is followed by a sheet that contains the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans, which is concluded with the note: “This Epistle to the Laodiceans 
has been found in the very old Bible, printed in Worms. L.D.K.” The note refers, 
of course, to the Biblia beyder Allt und Newen Testaments Teutsch, which was 
published in 1529 by Peter Schöffer the Younger in Worms. The compiler of the 


18 Valkema Blouw, ‘Een onbekende doperse drukkerij’ (see above, n. 1), pp. 52, 55-8; de 
Bruin, De Statenbijbel en zijn voorgangers, rev. Broeyer (see above, n. 3), p. 154. 

19 This is emphasized in Valkema Blouw, ‘Een onbekende doperse drukkerij’ (see above, 
n. 1), pp. 42, 56, also 48. 
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Worms Bible (which also includes the Prophets’ Bible by Hans Denck and 
Ludwig Hätzer) was probably the Anabaptist preacher Jakob Kautz. The 
Anabaptists and/or Mennonites were proud to have produced the very first 
complete German Bible of the Reformation. The Worms Bible also includes the 
Epistle to the Laodiceans, and as such continues a tradition represented by 
several pre-Reformation German Bibles, which in their turn are based upon 
Vulgate editions, including the said book. We know that sheets with the Epistle 
to the Laodiceans were also printed in Bruges in 1547 by Erasmus van der 
Eecken, at the order of the goldsmith, book merchant, and Protestant leader 
Cornelis Volckaert. The sheets were partly distributed in London, undoubtedly 
among the refugees in the city, and partly in Bruges.? The initials L.D.K. added 
to the notice on the Epistle to the Laodiceans in the Amsterdam copy of the 
1558 Franeker New Testament, should be read as an abbreviation of Lenaert 
der Kinderen. In his article on “Een onbekende doperse drukkerij in Friesland,” 
Valkema Blouw has taken this important element insufficiently into account. 
In theory, it is possible that the sheet including the Epistle to the Laodiceans 
was printed at a different time (and even outside the printing office), but the 
typeface and layout are identical to the other parts of the New Testament. The 
space foreseen on the sheet for an ornamental initial was not occupied by such 
an initial, but by a capital P in the same small typeface that was found in the 
corpus of the New Testament (and even at the opening of some of the other 
Epistles of Paul). 

In 1560, our assumed printer Jan Hendrickszoon van Schoonrewoerd pub- 
lished another edition of The New Testament of our Beloved Lord Jesus Christ.” 
The text was invariably that of Mattheus Jacobszoon and it was divided into 
verses. Following the Apocalypse, a colophon appears, “Printed in the Year of 
Our Lord 1560. After the copy, which is formerly printed by Mattheus Jacobsz … ” 
In the only copy that is preserved of this 1560 Franeker New Testament 
(University of Amsterdam Library, OTM: OK 65-636), a register follows, in a 
separate quire, but in the same black letter and with the same layout as was 
used in the corpus of the New Testament. The register was largely—although 
not entirely—different from that included in the Bible editions produced ear- 
lier by the Geylliaert enterprise: it was not arranged according to an alphabeti- 
cal order, but was finely divided in several thematic rubrics that clearly reflect 


20 _ See Johan Decavele, De dageraad van de reformatie in Vlaanderen, 2 vols. [Verhandelingen 
van de Koninklijke Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en Schone Kunsten van 
België: Klasse der Letteren 76] (Brussels, 1975), 1: p. 337. See there for references to the 
archival materials. 

21 Valkema Blouw, ‘Een onbekende doperse drukkerij’ (see above, n. 1), pp. 43, 52, and 56. 
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Viwe Teltametonsliefs 
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KCH/EC 


Title page of Dat nieuwe Testament ons Liefs Heeren Jesu Christi, (Franeker: Jan 
Hendrickszoon van Schoonrewoerd, | 1560. 

REPRODUCTION TAKEN FROM COPY AMSTERDAM UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
SHELF NUMBER OTM: OK 65-636. 


the Mennonite theological emphases. This is immediately indicated by the reg- 
ister’s first rubric, viz. “Van de wedergeboorte” [“On the rebirth”], which has as 
an explanation: “In sum, the new birth is the transformation from flesh to 
spirit” (with a reference to John 3,5).2 To the third rubric “Vanden doop” [“On 
baptism” | is added: “Baptism saves, be it not the external washing away of the 
contamination of the flesh, but the assurance of a good conscience with God” 


22 ‘In summa, de nieuwe gheboorte is de veranderinge uut vleesch in gheest. 
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(with a reference to 1 Peter 3,21).2? Under the rubric “Vanden Ban des nieuwen 
testaments” [“On the ban in the New Testament”] we read, among other com- 
ments: “In sum, after his excommunication the lapsed Christian should be 
considered as a pagan and publican, according to the command of Jesus 
Christ.’24 Under the same rubric, an important passage is devoted to the prac- 
tice of shunning: “After having been excommunicated, they shall be shunned 
and avoided, to their punishment, so that they may become red with shame, 
and the congregation not be infected by them, neither be soured by the 
contact”? The rubric “Van Eedtsweeren” [“On swearing oaths” | is followed by 
a series of biblical references and is concluded with the explicitly Mennonite 
“One shall not swear, in any way”? An outspoken Mennonite tone resounds 
also in the rubric “Vande Christelijcke kercke ofte ghemeynte Godts” [“On the 
Christian Church or God’s congregation” |: “Which is founded on the basis of 
the Apostles, for no other foundation may be laid than that, which is laid, Jesus 
Christ,” with a reference to 1 Cor. 3,11.27 Following a survey of the articles that 
are dealt with in the register, the Epistle to the Laodiceans is included, printed 
in the same letter and with the same layout as the corpus of the 1560 New 
Testament, and initiated by the same ornamental P that was also used in the 
rest of the New Testament, in particular at the opening of some of Paul’s 
Letters. The Epistle to the Laodiceans is invariably concluded with the note: 
“This Epistle to the Laodiceans has been found in the very old Bible, printed in 
Worms. L.D.K.” 

In sum: in the event that an independent Mennonite printing office existed 
in Franeker, run by Jan Hendrickszoon van Schoonrewoerd, as Valkema Blouw 
has argued, then it is plausible that, precisely with a view to the printing of 
Mennonite editions of the New Testament in 1558 and 1560, a third wealthy 
partner has entered the process, through supplying new printing material, but 
also through making available skillful manpower in the person of Lenaert der 
Kinderen. As has been argued, Der Kinderen probably belonged to the early 
collaborators of the Geylliaert family and, in their printing office (and later in 


23 ‘Doop maect salich niet dat uutwendich afwasschen der besmettinge des vleyschs, maer 
de versekeringhe eender ghoeder consciéntie met Godt. 

24 “In summa den afvallighen Christen behoortmen naer de uutdoeninge te houden (naer 
den bevel Christi Jesu) als een heyden ende publicaen... 

25 ‘Ende na der uutdoeninge sullen si haer schouwen ende myden tot haerder boeten toe op 
dat si schaemroot mogen worden ende dat de gemeynte van haer niet besmet, noch duer 
de conversatie versuerdt en worde’ 

26 _ ‘Sweeren en salmen in gheender manieren’ 

27 ‘De welcke gegront is op den grondt der Apostelen, want daer en mach gheen ander fun- 
dament gheleyt worden, dan datter gheleyt is, Jesus Christus. 
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that of Christopher Plantin in Antwerp), he developed into an exceptionally 
skillful Bible printer or compositor. Through the intervention of Der Kinderen, 
the Mennonite New Testament of Mattheus Jacobszoon was supplemented 
with the Epistle to the Laodiceans, after the model of the Anabaptist German 
Worms Bible. Possibly, Der Kinderen had come into contact with the Epistle to 
the Laodiceans through the printed sheets that had been sent in 1547 from 
Bruges to London, where he belonged to the refugee community. The inclusion 
of an elaborate register seems to be the watermark of the Geylliaert-enterprise. 
The binding of the Epistle to the Laodiceans, and the register in copies of the 
New Testament, was, however, not a standard, but rather an optional element. 
The reason why, in this hypothesis, Geylliaert ventured, through the mediation 
of a printing office in Franeker, into the lucrative market of Mennonite Bibles, 
is very obvious: in the Reformed town of Emden such a step could not be taken 
openly. In the same spirit and in the same period (but not before 1556), sheets 
containing the Epistle to the Laodiceans and a register were also bound into 
many of the remaining copies of Mattheus Jacobszoon’s original 1554 New 
Testament that had possibly come into the hands of the Geylliaert-enterprise. 


4 


In 1559, at least three editions of Mattheus Jacobszoon’s New Testament were 
published by one (or more) anonymous printers: Valkema Blouw has ascribed 
two of them to Nicolaes Biestkens, and there are reasons to assume that the 
third has also come from the latter’s printing office (although this needs to be 
confirmed by typographical research). “Biestkens” has for a long time also been 
considered to be a pseudonym used by Willem Geylliaert, but through Valkema 
Blouw’s studies, it has been demonstrated that Claes Biestkens was a real 
printer, who, between 1558 and 1562, did have a printing press in Groessen near 
Zevenaar (in the duchy of Cleve, outside Habsburg control).2® None of the 1559 
copies of Mattheus Jacobszoon’s New Testament has an Epistle to the 
Laodiceans or a register added. 

In 1560, Nicolas Biestkens published a complete Bible, entitled Den Bibel, 
Inhoudende dat Oude ende Nieuwe Testament [The Bible, Containing the Old 
and the New Testament],?9 with his own name on the title page, but without 


28 We refer to the above-mentioned essay of Valkema Blouw, ‘Nicolaes Biestkens van Diest’ 
(see above, n. 1), pp. 310-31. 

29 Valkema Blouw, ‘Nicolaes Biestkens van Diest’ (see above, n. 1), p. 324 nr. 7; de Bruin, De 
Statenbijbel en zijn voorgangers, rev. Broeyer (see above, n. 3), pp. 157-59. 
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giving the place of publication. As a text he used that of the Bible Mierdmans 
and Geylliaert had published in Emden in 1558, which was basically a Lutheran 
text. The register is also largely based upon the 1558 Mierdmans and Geylliaert 
Bible (and to a certain extent even on the 1556 one), but it was supplemented 
with a few recognizably Mennonite rubrics, borrowed from Jan Hendrickszoon’s 
1560 Franeker New Testament, to which Lenaert der Kinderen had possibly 
also contributed. This observation relates especially to, among others, the 
rubrics on the ban, on baptism, on swearing oaths. The Epistle to the Laodiceans 
is, however, absent from the complete Biestkens Bible. 

In 1562 Nicolas Biestkens published another edition of The New Testament of 
our Beloved Lord Jesus Christ.3® It was this edition that would determine the 
shape of the Mennonite New Testament editions of the decades to come. The 
text was invariably that of the New Testament by Mattheus Jacobszoon, which 
had broad Reformation-minded characteristics, whereas the text of Biestkens’s 
aforementioned complete Bible stood in the Lutheran tradition. Following the 
text, a register is included in which Biestkens integrates the New Testament 
rubrics from his 1560 Bible, but, besides this, he borrows again directly from the 
source he previously used, viz. the 1560 Franeker New Testament of Jan 
Hendrickszoon and Lenaert der Kinderen. An indication of such borrowing 
was the reinsertion of the rubric “On rebirth,’ which was present in Jan 
Hendrickszoon’s 1560 New Testament, but absent from Biestkens’s 1562 Bible. 
The register that highlights typical Mennonite issues is followed by the Epistle 
to the Laodiceans, the inclusion of which was also to become a characteristic 
feature of the Biestkens New Testament (in contrast to the Biestkens Bible, 
where it is absent). 

In the year 1562, when Biestkens’s printing office ceased its operations, 
because the printer had become too old or had died, or simply because the task 
had been accomplished, the whole business, including the printing material, 
went to Willem Geylliaert in Emden. This factor, taken together with the fact 
that Biestkens used as his basis Mierdmans and Geylliaert’s Bible of 1558, raises 
the question whether Geylliaert was already involved in Biestkens’s activities 
at an earlier stage, or whether Biestkens even acted as an agent for Geylliaert.?! 


30 Valkema Blouw, ‘Nicolaes Biestkens van Diest’ (see above, n. 1), p. 324 nr. 14; de Bruin, De 
Statenbijbel en zijn voorgangers, rev. Broeyer (see above, n. 3), pp. 154-56. 

31 A seventeenth century tradition situates Nicolaes Biestkens from Diest in the Emden 
printers’ milieu, and as a consequence the hypothesis may be sustained that he was asso- 
ciated with the Geylliaert-enterprises (comp. Wijnman, ‘Grepen uit de geschiedenis van 
de Nederlandse emigrantendrukkerijen te Emden. (2), [see above, n. 10], pp. 128-32). 
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Finally, a few words should be devoted to the re-editions of Biestkens’s New 
Testament and Bible by Lenaert der Kinderen, printed under the latter’s own 
name.*? After his presumed collaboration (commissioned by Geylliaert) in Jan 
Hendrickszoon’s Bible project, Der Kinderen acquired further experience in 
the Antwerp printing office of Christopher Plantin.?? Plantin most probably 
placed him, in the autumn of 1561, in a printing office in Kampen, which seems 
to have been a joint enterprise between Plantin and Hendrik Niclaes, the 
leader of the spiritualist House of Love and, until 1560, an inhabitant of and 
businessman in Emden. Niclaes saw in the Kampen printing office an opportu- 
nity for the printing of his writings, whereas Plantin wanted to venture an 
exploration of the lucrative market of semi-clandestine Mennonite Bibles.3+ 
To that purpose, he provided his agent Der Kinderen with Granjon’s Italic on 
Brevier—and other “French” typographical material—which would become a 
very typical feature of Der Kinderen’s Kampen Bible editions. Another charac- 
teristic of Der Kinderen’s biblical material after 1563 is that, for the first time, it 
displayed on its title page the printer's device “As the lily among thorns.’ 
According to Valkema Blouw, this was Der Kinderen’s own device that only at 
a later stage would be taken over by Geylliaert, after Lenaert der Kinderen 
moved or returned to Emden. This theory is, however, challenged, since we 
know that Geylliaert, precisely since 1563, had his printing office in de 


P. Valkema Blouw, for his part, emphasized Nicolaes Biestkens’s independence, as a reac- 
tion to the theory that Biestkens was a pseudonym for Willem Geylliaert. 

32 We especially refer here to the article of Paul Valkema Blouw, ‘The Secret Background of 
Lenaert der Kinderen’s activities’ (see above, n. 1), pp. 79-127; de Bruin, De Statenbijbel en 
zijn voorgangers, rev. Broeyer (see above, n. 3), pp. 159-60. 

33 Valkema Blouw, ‘The Secret Background of Lenaert der Kinderen’s activities’ (see above, 
n. 1), p. 126, with a reference to Antwerp, Museum Plantijn Moretus, Archives 35 [Journal 
1558-61], fols. 1257-1277. 

34 Valkema Blouw, ‘The Secret Background of Lenaert der Kinderen’s activities’ (see above, 
n. 1), pp. 105-13, also 103; further also Paul Valkema Blouw, ‘Plantin’s betrekkingen met 
Hendrik Niclaes, in Ex Officina Plantiniana. Studia in Memoriam Christophori Plantini (ca. 
1520-1589 ), ed. Marcus De Schepper and Francine de Nave (Antwerpen, 1989) (= De Gulden 
Passer 66-67 [1988-89]), pp. 121-58, there pp. 133-49; Valkema Blouw, ‘Was Plantin a 
member of the Family of Love? Notes on his dealings with Hendrik Niclaes; Quaerendo 23 
(1993), pp. 3-23, there pp. 3-9; Idem, ‘Geheime activiteiten van Plantin, 1555-1583, De 
Gulden Passer 73 (1995), pp. 5-36, there p. 16. 
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Lilienstrasse in Emden? so that Der Kinderen’s use of the device may be an 
indication that he continued to consider Geylliaert’s printing office his home 
base and possibly that Geylliaert was also involved in the Kampen printing 
enterprise. Whatever the case may be, in 1562/63 Lenaert der Kinderen brought 
an edition of the Biestkens New Testament and Bible onto the market, in the 
italic letter he received from Plantin and with his name and the said “lily”- 
device on the title page. 

After a very short sojourn in Antwerp, Der Kinderen most probably returned 
to the North somewhere in the last months of 1563 or early 1564. He possibly 
lent a helping hand in the aforementioned printing office, identified as that of 
Jan Hendrickszoon in Franeker. For, in 1563, the latter published an edition of 
the New Testament “after the copy of Nicolaes Biestkens.” And again, there are 
indications that a third, wealthy, printer-investor was involved: with the sole 
aim of printing the New Testament of 1563, a new typeface, viz. the gothic 
Nonpareil of Ameet Tavernier, was put at the disposal of Jan Hendrickszoon. 
With great meticulousness—an experienced compositor was at work here— 
two prints were even issued, testifying to the huge demand. Presumably, this 
was the last print work that was completed in its entirety by Jan Hendrickszoon 
before he left his printing office to an unidentified successor and returned to 
Utrecht (where he also passed away).3® 

In 1563 Jan Hendrickszoon had also started the edition of a complete 
Biestkens Bible, which was, however, brought to completion in the course of 
1564 by an unidentified successor. Was this the new owner, as Valkema Blouw 
argues?” Or was the Bible completed by Lenaert der Kinderen? For we know 
that he, after his stay in Kampen, had dropped in at Plantin’s office during 
October 1563, and there sold old typefaces and four used letter cases to the 
Antwerp master and received from him part of the italic typefaces as well as 
the woodcut ornaments and initials used in Kampen.?® At the end of 1563 
or early 1564, Der Kinderen returned to the North. Valkema Blouw compares 
the extraordinary craftsmanship with which the Franeker Bible of 1564 was 


35 See, amongst others, Klaas-Dieter Voß, ‘Der Emder Buchdruck—Dat nieuwe Testament, 
in Menso Alting und Seine Zeit: Glaubensstreit— Freiheit —Bürgerstolz, ed. Klaas-Dieter 
Voß and Wolgang Jahn (Oldenburg, 2012), p. 222. 

36 Valkema Blouw, ‘Een onbekende doperse drukkerij’ (see above, n. 1), pp. 43 and 57-8. 

37 Valkema Blouw, ‘Een onbekende doperse drukkerij’ (see above, n. 1), p. 58. 

38 Comp. Valkema Blouw, ‘The Secret Background of Lenaert der Kinderen’s activities’ (see 
above, n. 1), p. 96, with a reference to Antwerp, Museum Plantijn Moretus, Archives 3, 
fol. 2v. 
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produced with the 1563 Bible brought onto the market by Lenaert der Kinderen 
in Kampen, without expressing a definitive pronouncement as regards Der 
Kinderen’s effective (re-)involvement in Franeker.3° Such involvement is how- 
ever sustained by another affinity between Der Kinderen’s 1563 Bible and the 
Franeker 1564 Bible: both contain marginal glosses that display a similar con- 
tent (whereas the 1560 Biestkens Bible only contains cross-references to other 
scriptural passages). These marginalia concern typological explanations 
whereby Old Testament passages are interpreted as a foreshadowing of the 
mysteries of Christ (and his Church). D. Grosheide has pointed out that the 
1564 Franeker Bible has even more elaborate marginal glosses in comparison to 
the 1563 Bible of Lenaert der Kinderen, in the sense that the Mennonite accents 
are reinforced. In the Acts of the Apostles, for instance, there is a greater 
emphasis on baptism and on “restitution by Christ.’4° In this hypothesis, Der 
Kinderen’s presence in Franeker meant only a resuming of a former engage- 
ment. Whatever the case may be, when Lenaert der Kinderen eventually 
moved to Emden in early 1564, he brought with him a substantial amount of 
printing material, including part of the italic letter and the woodcut orna- 
ments and initials that had been used in Kampen, as well as the gothic 
Nonpareil of Tavernier that was used in Franeker.*! In Emden, Der Kinderen 
printed in 1565, under his own name, but using the presses of Willem Geylliaert, 
two editions of Biestkens’s New Testament.*? 


We will not enter into detail here on Lenaert der Kinderen’s further activities 
as an extraordinarily skillful, (semi-)independent printer in the service of 


39 Valkema Blouw, ‘Een onbekende doperse drukkerij’ (see above, n. 1), pp. 58-9. Comp. 
Pettegree, Emden and the Dutch Revolt (see above, n. 3), p. 97 suggests that Der Kinderen 
indeed came to Franeker ‘apparently established and financed by the great Antwerp 
printer Christopher Plantin! It is true that Der Kinderen worked for both Willem Geylliaert 
and Christopher Plantin, but in the case of the Franeker printing office, the evidence 
points rather to Willem Geylliaert as a financial backer. 

40 Daniél Grosheide, ‘Plantin en de Biestkensbijbel, in Hellinga Festschrift/Feestbundel/ 
Mélanges: Forty-three Studies in Bibliography Presented to Prof. Dr. Wytze Hellinga ..., ed. 
Anthony R. A. Croiset van Uchelen (Amsterdam, 1980), pp. 225-31, there p. 226. 

41 Valkema Blouw, ‘Een onbekende doperse drukkerij’ (see above, n. 1), pp. 58-9. 

42 Valkema Blouw, ‘The Secret Background of Lenaert der Kinderen’s activities’ (see above, 
n. 1), pp. 91, 93-4, and 113-9; Pettegree, Emden and the Dutch Revolt (see above, n. 3), p. 290 
nrs. 151 and 152. 
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Willem Geylliaert, Christopher Plantin, and other printers: these activities 
have been accurately described by Valkema Blouw.*? Concluding this essay, we 
want to formulate the conviction that Der Kinderen’s role in shaping the 
Mennonite New Testament was more important than has until now been 
assumed. The early inclusion of the Epistle to the Laodiceans in the text of 
Mattheus Jacobszoon’s New Testament bears his mark, while the inclusion of 
registers in both the New Testament and Bible seems to have been promoted 
by his patrons, the Geylliaert family working in Emden. Through the further 
elaboration of rubrics and sub-rubrics such as those on baptism, ban, and 
swearing oaths, amongst others, the registers reflect decidedly Mennonite 
theological accents. Both features, the Epistle to the Laodiceans and the regis- 
ters, eventually found their way into the “Biestkens New Testament” (whereas 
an elaborate register is also included in the “Biestkens Bible”), contributing to 
their status as standardized Mennonite Bible editions during the era of “con- 
fessionalization,” when Catholics and Reformed also had their own particular 
Bible editions. 


43 Valkema Blouw, ‘The Secret Background of Lenaert der Kinderen’s activities’ (see above, 
n. 1), pp. 94-6 and 122-5. 
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Caelatum in transitu: Karel van Mander’s 
The Nativity Broadcast by Prophets of the 
Incarnation and its Visual Referents 


Walter S. Melion 


Designed by Karel van Mander and commissioned by his friend and patron 
Hendrick Goltzius, The Nativity Broadcast by Prophets of the Incarnation of 1588 
emulates Cornelis Corts explicitly Jesuit print of 1571, The Annunciation 
Broadcast by Prophets of the Incarnation, broadening its exegetical apparatus 
to accommodate a Mennonite reading of the Nativity, which can here be seen 
to epitomize the great mystery of divine humbling whereby spiritual richness 
is clothed in the lineaments of human poverty. (Figures 1 & 2) Goltzius’s step- 
son and chief assistant Jacob Matham served as engraver of the exceptionally 
large copperplate measuring 26.4 x 38.2 cm. My text traces the genealogy of 
this masterful engraving jointly produced by Van Mander, Goltzius, and 
Matham, and examines how, in responding to inventions by Raphael and 
Federico Zuccaro, they explicitly situate their version of the Nativity within 
a nexus of other reproductive prints the manner and meaning of which 
become this print’s primary referents. The question I want to pose is how was 
the generative potential of the printed image—what one might call the ability 
of prints to beget other prints—recognized and appreciated in the later six- 
teenth century? 

Let me begin with a few words about Van Mander’s religious argument. The 
many allusions to the Passion embedded within The Nativity Broadcast by 
Prophets of the Incarnation—the foreground column and scourge-like branch 
that recall two of the arma Christi, for example—correlate to the Mennonite 
belief that Christ, though ‘not of sinful condition’, became servile on behalf of 
humankind, at his birth taking the form of the ‘despised servant’ prophesied in 
Isaiah 52,13-15 and 53,1-12.! As Menno Simons puts it, in his Brief Confession on 
the Incarnation of 1544: ‘For how could God show greater fatherly love to us 
than so to humble His eternal Wisdom and Truth, His pure, powerful Word, His 
blessed Son, by whom He created all things; who was like unto Him in form, 


1 Menno Simons, ‘Incarnation of Our Lord (1554), in John C. Wenger, ed., The Complete Writings 
of Menno Simons, c. 1496-1561, trans. Leonard Verduin (Scottdale, Penn. and Kitchener, Ont., 
1984), p. 814. Cf. Menno Simons, ‘Een klare onwederspreekelyke bekentenisse [...] Godts 
Woord, in Hendrick Jansz. Herrison, ed., Opera omnia theologica, of, Alle de godtgetleerde 
wercken van Menno Symons (Amsterdam: Joannes van Veen, 1681), p. 371. 
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Jacob Matham after Karel van Mander, The Nativity Broadcast by Prophets of the Incarnation, 1588. Engraving, 
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the image of His blessed being, who diminished Himself and became less than 
the angels, a poor, despised, suffering mortal man or servant, who alone had to 
bear the trouble, labor, sin, transgression, curse, and death of the whole world’? 

Van Mander portrays two stages of revelation: at the center of the image, the 
newborn Christ, placed lower than any other figure, is made manifest to the 
humble shepherds who approach him in true simplicity of ‘knowing and 
being’; in the foreground, this same mystery is first promulgated in the spiri- 
tual language of the prophets—from left to right, Moses (Deut. 18,15), Jeremiah 
(23,5), Isaiah (9,6), Ezechiel (17,23), Zechariah (2,10), and Micah (5,2)—whose 
scriptural voice Menno claimed as his own: ‘even if Christ Jesus should speak 
with the same power in me and by means of my unlearned talk as He did of 
yore in and through the same apostles and prophets’.* Van Mander came to 
espouse Mennonite beliefs in the 1580s, and The Nativity Broadcast by Prophets 
of the Incarnation would seem to be one of his earliest attempts to encode allu- 
sions to these beliefs into an image whose iconography is adapted from a 
Marian allegory that he converts into a Christological epitome.® I have dis- 


2 Menno Simons, Brief Confession on the Incarnation (1544), in Wenger, ed., Complete Writings 
of Menno Simons, trans. Verduin, p. 430. Cf. Simons, Een korte ende klare belydinge [...] van 
der Menschwerdinge‘, in Herrison, ed., Opera omnia theologica, p. 527. On The Nativity 
Broadcast by Prophets of the Incarnation, see Huigen Leeflang and Christiaan Schuckman, 
eds., Marjolein Leesberg, comp., The New Hollstein Dutch & Flemish Etchings, Engravings, and 
Woodcuts, 1450-1700: Karel van Mander (Rotterdam, 1999), pp. 40-2, no. 45. 

3 On these virtues, as expressed in the Nativity, see Simons, ‘Brief Confession on the 
Incarnation, p. 440. Cf. Simons, ‘Een korte ende klare belydinge [. . .] van der Menschwerdinge, 
in Opera omnia theologica, p. 533. 

4 Simons, ‘Incarnation of Our Lord, p. 785. Cf. Simons, ‘Een klare onwederspreekelyke beken- 
tenisse [...] Godts Woord, in Opera omnia theologica, p. 353. 

5 On Doopsgezinde elements in the Gulden Harpe and Olyf-Bergh, see Reindert Jacobsen, Carel 
van Mander (1548-1606) dichter en prozaschrijver (Utrecht, 1972), pp. 59-63, 123-24; on Van 
Mander’s association with the Oude Vlamingen, see Hessel Miedema, ‘Een schilderij van 
Karel van Mander de Oude (1548-1606); een doopsgezinde interpretative’, Doopsgezinde Bij- 
dragen 16 (1990), 13-28, esp. pp. 14-15, note 8. As Miedema further remarks in ibid., p. 114, 
note 7, Mennonite chronicles dating from the seventeenth century and later consistently 
identify Van Mander as a Mennonite. On Van Mander’s Mennonite publisher Paschier van 
Wesbusch, see Jan G. C. A. Briels, Zuidnederlandse boekdrukkers en boekverkopers in de Repub- 
liek der Verenigde Nederlanden omstreeks 1570-1630: een bijdrage tot de kennis van de geschie- 
denis van het boek [Bibliotheca bibliographica Neerlandica 6] (Nieuwkoop, 1974), 
pp. 544-49. The 1626 edition of the Gulden Harpe contains a sequence of Mennonite eclogues, 
written late in Van Mander’s career, that closely relate to his Nativity of 1588. Entitled Bethle- 
hem, dat is het Broodhuys inhoudende den Kerstnacht, te weten gheestelijcke liedekens gedich- 
ten of leyssen, die de Herderen bij Bethlehem snachts hun vee wakende singen met verlangen na 
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cussed elsewhere and at greater length the complex and multi-layered reli- 
gious argument of Van Mander’s Nativity.® In this article, written to honor one 
of the great historians of Dutch Anabaptism, I want instead to investigate the 
visual auctoritates that Van Mander consulted and transformed, and also to 
consider how reproductive prints liberate the pictorial models they ostensibly 
translate, removing them from their fixed institutional contexts, and resituat- 
ing them within systems of mutual reference comprised by other reproductive 
prints. 

Van Mander, Matham, and Goltzius’s magnum opus is the scion of a series of 
grand prints produced in Antwerp and Rome, after inventions by Raphael and 
Federico Zuccaro, between 1550 and 1571. This lineage issued from the burin- 
hands of two peerless reproductive engravers, Giorgio Ghisi and Cornelis Cort, 
respectively active in the 1550s and 1570s, the former trained in Mantua, though 
also briefly resident in Rome (before 1549), the latter Dutch, trained in Ant- 
werp, and later resident in Venice, Bologna, and Rome (after 1565). Through the 
circulation of their engravings, two famous frescoes by Raphael—the School 
of Athens and Disputa—or rather, two of his invenzioni, were transformed into 
instruments of scriptural exegesis, that read six prophecies in light of each 
other and in relation to the mystery of the Incarnation that they prognosticate. 
As such, The Nativity Broadcast by Prophets of the Incarnation perfectly illus- 
trates the claims made for the mobility of engraving in Pieter Baltens’s preface 
to Corneille Martin’s Les généalogies et anciennes descendentes des Forestiers 
et Comtes de Flandre (Antwerp: Pieter Baltens, 1580). (Figure 3) Writing under 
the rubric of the ‘querelle des anciens et des modernes’, Baltens, a contempo- 
rary of Hieronymus Cock, and like him, one of the leading print publishers in 


de comste Christi, these poems characterize the shepherds as exegetes, impelled by faith to 
recall the scriptural promises and prophecies of the Nativity; moved by these proof texts and 
inspired by the sudden appearance of the angel and the heavenly host, they set out to find 
the newborn Messiah whose coming their songs have foretold. On the Bethlehem, see Jacob- 
sen, Carel van Mander (1548-1606) dichter en prozaschrijver, pp. 106-111. On the oude Vlamin- 
gen, see Wilhelmus J. Kühler, Geschiedenis van de Doopsgezinden in Nederland (Haarlem, 
1940), pp. 16-41. 

6 Walter S. Melion, ‘Religious Plurality in Karel van Mander’s The Nativity Broadcast by Prophets 
of the Incarnation of 1588’, in Mark van Vaeck and Els Stronks, eds., Crosscurrents in Illustrated 
Religious Texts in the North of Europe, 1500-1800 (Farnham, Surr. and Burlington, Vt., forth- 
coming). Van Mander in fact accommodates three possible readings of his print—Roman 
Catholic, Mennonite, and Reformed—based respectively on the Glossa ordinaria, Menno 
Simons’s ‘Brief Confession on the Incarnation’ (1544) and ‘Incarnation of Our Lord’ (1554), 
and Calvin’s Commentaries on the Major and Minor Prophets (redacted between 1550 and 
1564). 
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FIGURE 3 


Pieter Baltens, Frontispiece, in Corneille Martin, Les genealogies, et anciennes 
descentes des Forestiers et Comtes de Flandre (1580; repr. Antwerp: Jan Baptist 
Vrints, 1580). Engraving, 23.7 x 15.7 cm. 

ATLANTA, EMORY UNIVERSITY, MANUSCRIPT, ARCHIVES, AND RARE BOOK 
LIBRARY. 
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Antwerp at mid-century, animadverts in defense of printmaking: ‘This opti- 
mal mode [of imagemaking] is justly estimated to be most useful to the whole 
world: for whereas that older mode [of sculpting in marble, bronze, and gold] 
can be more or less beneficial only to the residents of a single commune, this 
mode, which roams everywhere under the sun, is able at one and the same 
time to incite the hearts of citizens dispersed over many places, as far as is pos- 
sible stirring them to perform great deeds.” For Baltens, the principal virtue 
of prints consists in their transportability, for this liberates the exempla they 
disseminate, from the constraints imposed by national boundaries, making 
caelatum in this respect a higher mode of sculpture than that of the ancients. 
The point of origin for Van Mander’s invention was Ghisi’s St. Paul Preaching 
in the Areopagus, one of five large plates issued by Cock’s publishing house, 
Aux quatre vents, between 1550 and 1555.8 (Figure 4) The plaque positioned at 
lower left, as if attached to the surface of the image, falsely identifies its subject 
as Paul's sermon preached amongst the Stoic and Epicurean philosophers of 
Athens.” This adaptive retitling is entirely decorous, since Raphael’s School of 
Athens features Greek philosophers of every stripe, gathered in a gradiose set- 
ting that loosely alludes, by way of the Pantheon, the Baths of Diocletian and 
Caracalla, and the new St. Peter's, to the Athenian Stoa and Areopagus. 
Similarly, the figure of Plato, pointing upward, in disputation with Aristotle, 
easily doubles as Paul admonishing his auditors to turn away from the idols 
that surround them, and instead embrace ‘God, who made the world, and all 
things therein’, the ‘Lord of heaven’ who ‘dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands’, whose divinity cannot be likened ‘unto gold, silver, or stone, the graving 
of art, and the devices of men’ (Acts 17,24-29). Paul's gesture also correlates 
to his avowal of humanity’s divine origins (Acts 17,28): ‘For we are also his 


7 Pieter Baltens, ‘Préface, in Corneille Martin, Les généalogies et anciennes descendentes des 
Forestiers et Comtes de Flandre (Antwerp: Pieter Baltens, 1580), n.p., as quoted in Jan Van der 
Stock, Printing Images in Antwerp: The Introduction of Printmaking in a City, Fifteenth Century 
to 1585 (Antwerp: 1998), p. 244, note 110: ‘Qui modus & optimus, & toti orbi utilissimus merito 
censetur: nam vetus ille, tantum fere civitatis unius incolis prodesse potest, his vagus per 
quidquid terrarum sub Sole est uno tempore plurimus, magno spatio divisis, ad ingentia 
facta pectus exacuit’. On Baltens, see ibid., pp. 158-172. 

8 On Ghisi’s Saint Paul Preaching in the Areopagus, see Suzanne Boorsch, Michal Lewis, and 
R. E. Lewis, The Engravings of Giorgio Ghisi [exh. cat., Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York] (New York, 1985), pp. 61-63, no. 11. 

g ‘Paulus Athenis per Epicuraeos et Stoicos quosdam philosophos adductus in martium vicum, 
stans in medio vico, sumpta occasione ab inspecta a se ara, docet unum illum, verum ipsis 
ignotum deum, reprehendit idololatriam, suadet resipiscentiam, inculcat et universalis iudi- 
cii diem, et mortuorum per redivivum Christum resurrectionem. Act. XVII. 
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Giorgio Ghisi after Raphael, Saint Paul Preaching in the Areopagus (School of Athens), 1550. Engraving, 52.6 x 82.4 cm. 


LONDON, BRITISH MUSEUM (AN00755261). 
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offspring’. Inscribed ‘Raphael Urb. In. Georgius Mant. Vanus .F., the podium 
against which Heraclitus-Michelangelo leans, recalls the altar to the unknown 
god, that precipitated Paul’s sermon. And since Paul, in Acts 17, quotes 
Epimenides, along with Aratus’s Phaenomena, the superposition of his identity 
onto that of Plato-Leonardo makes perfect sense. Having issued the print not 
in Rome but in Antwerp, far from the fresco it imitates, Cock was licensed to 
distance its argument from that of Raphael. In doing so, he was implicitly fol- 
lowing the example of Paul: as the apostle transformed a pagan monument 
into an evangelical instrument, so Cock converts a papal allegory, portrayed in 
the classical style, into a scriptural event. Ghisi’s burin-hand is likewise adapted 
from Raphael, as mediated by Marcantonio, whose late manner, like that of his 
assistants Marco Dente and Agostino Veneziano, Ghisi further regularized into 
tonal registers consisting of evenly spaced, modeling hatches. 

The greatest Northern engraver of the next generation, Cornelis Cort, in his 
print after Zuccaro, The Annunciation Broadcast by Prophets of the Incarnation, 
expertly emulated Ghisi’s burin-hand, adapting the master’s signature hatches 
to the swelling and tapering strokes pioneered by Lucas van Leyden in such 
late prints as the Fall of Man of ca. 1530.!° (Figures 2, 4, & 5) Trained under the 
auspices of Cock, Cort had clearly assimilated the novel manner of Ghisi, who 


10 = On Cort’s Annunciation Broadcast by Prophets of the Incarnation, see Johan C. J. Bierens de 
Haan, Loeuvre gravé de Cornelis Cort, graveur hollandais, 1533-1600 (The Hague, 1948), 
pp. 49-51, no. 26; Manfred Sellink, ‘Cornelis Cort naar Federico Zuccaro, De annunciatie’, 
in Hans Devisscher, ed., Fiamminghi a Roma, 1508-1608. Kunstenaars uit de Nederlanden 
en het prinsbisdom Luik tijdens de Renaissance [exh. cat., Paleis voor Schone Kunsten, 
Brussels; Palazzo delle Esposizioni, Rome] (Brussels, 1995), p. 167, no. 75; Huigen Leeflang, 
ed., Manfred Sellink, comp., The New Hollstein Dutch and Flemish Etchings, Engravings, 
and Woodcuts, 1450-1700: Cornelis Cort, 3 vols. (Rotterdam and Amsterdam, 2000), 1:53-65, 
nos. 20-22; Michael Bury, The Print in Italy, 1550-1620 [exh. cat., British Museum, London] 
(London, 2001), pp. 14-15, no. 74; Walter S. Melion, ‘Cornelis Cort, Annunciation with 
Prophets of the Incarnation’, in Walter S. Melion and James Clifton, eds., Scripture for the 
Eyes: Bible Illustration in Netherlandish Prints of the Sixteenth Century [exh. cat., Museum 
of Biblical Art, New York; Michael C. Carlos Museum, Emory University, Atlanta] (London 
and New York, 2009), pp. 133-34, no. 15; and Walter S. Melion, ‘Introduction: Scriptural 
Authority in Word and Image’, in Celeste Brusati, Karl A. E. Enenkel, and Walter S. Melion, 
eds., The Authority of the Word: Reflecting on Image and Text in Northern Europe, 1400-1700 
[Intersections 20] (Leiden and Boston, 2012), pp. 1-46, esp. 6-22. On Lucas van Leyden’s 
Fall of Man, see Jan-Piet Filedt Kok, Lucas van Leyden—grafiek (1489 of 1494-1533) [exh. 
cat., Rijksprentenkabinet, Amsterdam] (Amsterdam, 1978), p. 148, no. B10; and Ellen S. 
Jacobowitz and Stephanie Loeb Stepanek, The Prints of Lucas van Leyden and his 
Contemporaries [exh. cat., National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.c.; Boston, Museum of 
Fine Arts] (Washington, D.C., 1983), pp. 242-43, no. 100. 
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Lucas van Leyden, Fall of Man, ca. 1530. Engraving, 18.9 x 24.3 cm. 


LONDON, BRITISH MUSEUM (AN40064001). 


FIGURE 5 
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for his part, as Timothy Riggs persuasively argues, emulated the engraving 
technique and chiaroscuro effects of Lambert Suavius." Zuccaro supplied the 
modello, closely supervising the execution of Cort’s grand engraving; his design 
is based directly on Raphael, but like Cort, he may have known or even con- 
sulted Ghisi’s St. Paul Preaching in the Areopagus, as well as another print 
engraved by Ghisi after Raphael, the Holy Trinity with the Dispute on the Holy 
Sacrament, published by Cock in 1552.!? (Figures 4 & 6) 

Like Raphael, Zuccaro devised an allegory on the mystery of the Incarnation, 
arraying six prophets as if they were the living piers of a basilical apse. Zuccaro’s 
Virgin Annunciate and Archangel Gabriel correspond to the flanking figures of 
Mary and John the Baptist in the Disputa. The triads of prophets, mutually put- 
ting forth their oracles, derive from Raphael's philosophers and theologians: 
from left to right, Moses, Isaiah, and David are adapted from Pythagoras, 
Parmenides (?), and Heraclitus in the School of Athens; Solomon, Jeremiah, and 
Haggai from Augustine, the tonsured figure standing beside Ambrose and 
pointing toward the Trinity, and Ambrose himself in the Disputà. The angels 
displaying books on the Eucharist become the prophets displaying placards on 
the Incarnation, and affirmation of the doctrine of real presence, hypostatized 
by the monstrance, becomes affirmation of the mystery of the Incarnation, 
made manifest at the Annunciation. If Zuccaro had access as well to Ghisi’s 
St. Paul Preaching in the Areopagus, then he would have been keenly aware that 
through the medium of print, Raphael’s fresco had already yielded to radical 
reinterpretation: as Cock reads the School of Athens in light of Paul's assertion 
that humanity is in a lineage from God (Acts 17:28), so Zuccaro converts 
Raphael’s composition into a scriptural celebration of the humanity of Christ. 
(Figures 2 & 4) His adjustments to the form, function, and meaning of Raphael’s 
two frescoes find their warrant in the circulation of Ghisi’s prints after Raphael, 
which detach the School of Athens and the Disputa from their institutional set- 
ting, the Stanza della Segnatura, and reposition them as canons independently 
to be studied and paradigms intensively to be emulated. That Vasari, in the 
1568 edition of the Vite, enumerates many of the prints and print series 
published by Cock, mistaking them for autograph engravings made by him, 


11 Timothy Riggs, Hieronymus Cock: Printmaker and Publisher (New York and London, 1977), 
pp- 78-81. 

12 On Ghisi’s Holy Trinity with the Dispute on the Holly Sacrament, see Boorsch, Lewis, and 
Lewis, Engraving of Giorgio Ghisi, pp. 68-70, no. 13. 
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Giorgio Ghisi after Raphael, Holy Trinity with Disputation on the Holy Sacrament, 1552. Engraving, 51.7 x 85.5 cm. 


LONDON, BRITISH MUSEUM (AN00755556). 


FIGURE 6 
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perhaps strengthens the supposition that Ghisi’s master prints after Raphael 
were known in Italy.!3 

Cort’s burin-hand, eulogized by the humanist Domenicus Lampsonius in a 
series of letters addressed to Vasari, Titian, and Giulio Clovio (and indirectly 
to Alessandro Farnese), broadcast in Venice, Bologna, Florence, and Rome 
dimostrazioni of the house style codified by Cock in Antwerp.!* Cort amplifies 
the manner of Ghisi, making his lines swell and taper along their ambit, in 
clusters of regularly spaced concentric hatches and cross hatches that shade, 
model, and color the forms they delineate. Although his signature strokes are 
transparent to the persons, things, and effects they describe, they yet remain 
expressive of the engraver, their status as linear means visibly apparent. 
Vasari was patently fascinated by this burin-hand: in the ‘Life of Marcantonio 
Raimondi’, he extols it as ‘bold, sure, and very lively’ (Ja cui mano è fiera, sicura 
e gagliarda molto’). His terminology echoes that of Lampsonius, who, writing 
to Titian in 1567, had praised Cort’s mano as ‘more spirited and agile’ than that 
of contemporary engravers, and admired its ability to ‘confer grace on draperies 
and wild landscape settings’ (‘la mano di Cornelio e assai pit ardita et veloce, 
et da miglior gratia ai panni et a quelle selvatichezze de’ paesaggi vostri’).!® 
For Lampsonius, the burin-hand of Antwerp functions transnationally as an 
instrument of canon-formation: through Cort, as he assures Vasari in a letter 
of 1565, the latter's reliance upon ekphrases will be more fully justified, for the 
works of art he describes will become visible, not just verbally, but by means of 
evidentiary pictures.!” Furthermore, the interaction of the engraver’s hand and 
that of the masters he translates is dialogic: in his letter to Titian, Lampsonius 
lavishes joint praise on the vigor and agility of Cort’s burin-hand, discernible 
in his copperplates, and on the painter’s legendary disegno, inventione, and 


13 Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de’ più eccellenti pittori, scultori et architettori, ed. G. Milanesi, g vols. 
(Florence: 1906), 5:436-439. 

14 On Lampsonius’s letters to Vasari (1565), Titian (1567), and Clovio (1570), see Walter S. 
Melion, ‘Hendrick Goltizus’s Project of Reproductive Engraving, Art History 13 (1990) 
458-487, esp. 467-474. 

15 Vasari, Vite, ed. Milanesi, 5:438: ‘la cui mano è fiera, sicura e gagliarda molto’. 

16 Giovanni Gaye, ed., Carteggio inedito d'artisti dei secoli XIV. XV. XVI., 3 vols. (Florence: 1840; 
Turin: 1961), 3:242; and Jean Puraye, Dominique Lampson, humaniste 1532-1599 (Bruges, 
1950), p. 90: ‘percio che la mano di Cornelio e assai piu ardita et veloce, et da miglior gratia 
ai panni et a quelle selvatichezze de’ paesaggi vostri’. 

17 On this letter, written in response to the 1550 edition of the Vite, see Melion, ‘Goltzius’s 
Project, pp. 469-471. 
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colorito that Cort’s prints after Titian make exceedingly apparent! It is as if 
every one of Cort's plates encodes a conversation between Antwerp and Venice, 
between his masterful manner and the manner of the master he imitates. 

The close attention that Lampsonius pays to the engraver’s burin-hand 
was not idiosyncratic to this painter-humanist, who had studied with 
Lambert Lombard in Liège and whose Lamberti Lombardi vita (Bruges: 
Hubertus Goltzius, 1565) alleges that his former teacher is the true founder of 
reproductive engraving in the Low Countries.” In a notebook entry penned in 
Antwerp on 26 January 1580, the city treasurer Gérard Grammay, evaluates his 
valuable collection of copperplates and reflects on the criteria that determine 
a plate’s monetary value.?° Several plates in his possession may have been 
acquired as early as 1561-65 from Hieronymus Cock, with whose publications 
Grammay was evidently very familiar. As Jan Van der Stock speculates, 
Grammay had likely obtained copperplates from other reproductive print pub- 
lishers, in addition to Cock.?! All in all he seems to have been a keen investor in 
newly engraved plates and unworn plates from which few impressions had 
been pulled. He firstly prices them according to size—a double plate hardly 
used is worth 25 gulden, a plate of median format 18, and a single plate (viz., 
half of a double) 12—but then adds that these valuations also depend on their 
having been cut by a good master (‘en[de] van een[en] goeden meester 
wesende’). Everything depends in the final estimate on the ingenuity of the 
engraver and the precision of the engraving: ‘Howbeit all this [follows from] 
native ability and discernment (‘naer ingeni[um] en[de] discretie’), for the one 
plate, according to the strength and subtlety of cut (‘deucht en[de] subtyli- 
cheyt van de snee’) is that much better than the other [...] therefore let a per- 
tinent declaration be made hereafter of all my plates, in order that their 


18 On this letter, written to praise Titian for securing the services of Cort, see ibid., 
PP. 471-72. 

19 Domenicus Lampsonius, Lamberti Lombardi apud Eburones pictoris celeberrimi vita, picto- 
ribus, sculptoribus, architectis, aliisque id genus artificibus utilis et necessaria (Bruges: 
Hubertus Goltzius, 1565), pp. 34-35: ‘Quibus, & specularum e vitro fenestrarum pictoribus 
sciographicis, necnon mediocribus sculptoribus quo prolixius ac minore ipsorum impen- 
dio subveniret: non pauca inventa sua aeneis tabellis impressorijs incidi curavit; quarum 
ectypa in charta passim prostant. Adeoque ipsi potissimum deberi fatendum est, quod 
tum alibi tum vero Antverpiae multi hoc tempore magnorum artificum inventis in aere 
incidendis non sine laude incumbunt, quippe qui omnium primus domi suae tanquam in 
schola adolescentes habuerit, quo in delineandis, incidendisque tum suis tum aliorum 
inventis exerceret. 

20 On Grammay, see Stolk Printing Images in Antwerp, pp. 114, 154, 156-57. 

21 Ibid, p. 396. 
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monetary value be known, and what prices they in all likelihood would make, 
were men to pay for them’? The term deucht denotes virtue, strength, and 
goodness; discretie signifies discernment, but also exactitude, precision, or 
accuracy, and it also carries the sense of juistheid, correctness, as in represen- 
tational verity.?? Grammay, in closely tying ingenium and discretie to deucht 
and subtylicheyt van de snee, emphasizes that the handling of burin and copper 
reveals the engraver’s virtue, and conversely, that the manner of line cut by a 
skilful hand determines the copperplate’s value. 

Van Mander clove to the format of Zuccaro’s design, as transmitted by Cort, 
and he preserved the dynamic relationship between prophets and event 
prophesied, even while changing the momentous occurrence from a Marian 
to a Christological mystery. (Figures 1 & 2) His emphasis falls on the meaning 
of the Incarnation to the three religious communities—Roman Catholic, 
Mennonite, and Reformed—countenanced in Haarlem. The print could also 
function unilaterally: in Antwerp or Cologne, for example, it might be safely 
marketed to a Roman Catholic viewership, whose expectations it was devised 
to accommodate. The print’s argument is therefore contingent and contextual, 
by turns one-sided and many-sided. For viewers familiar with Cort’s master 
engraving after Zuccaro, Matham’s print after Van Mander would have seemed 
unmoored, or perhaps emancipated, from the specifics—cultural, political, 
geographical, institutional, and confessional—made explicit in the inscription 
of 1571: it states that this engraving records the opus carried out by Federico 
Zuccaro in ss. Annunziata, the collegiate church of the Jesuit Seminario 
Romano in Rome; published by the Roman house of Lafreri, the print is dedi- 
cated to Antoine Perrenot, Archbishop of Mechelen, Cardinal de Granvelle, 
and newly appointed Viceroy of Naples.24 Undedicated, signed neither by 
engraver nor publisher, The Nativity Broadcast by Prophets of the Incarnation is 
far less tied to the circumstances of a particular time and place, though its 


22 Document 52 in ibid., pp. 396-397: ‘Dit nochtans al naer ingenilum] en[de] discretie, 
want / deen plaete naer de deucht en[de] subtylicheyt / van de snee is noch eens zoo 
goedt als dander’. 

23 On discretie, see Johannis A. N. Knuttel, ed., Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal, 29 vols. 
(1882-1998; repr. ed., 1993-98), 3: cols. 2653-54. 

24 ‘Opus quod in aede Virginis Deiparae Annunciatae Collegii Romani societatis Iesu. 
Fredericus Zuccarus S. Angeli in Vado ad Ripas Mitauri perfecit aeneis tabellis expressum. 
Amplissimo patri ac domino D. Antonio Perrenotto, S.R.E. Presb. Card. Granvelano, 
Archiepiscopo Mechliniensi, Neapolisque Proregi. 
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creation, if not reception, is largely due to the distinctive social and religious 
circumstances of Haarlem in the late sixteenth century? 

Like Cort, Matham imposed on the modello a distinctive burin-hand: if he 
perfectly translates the figural manner of Van Mander, typified by his pen and 
wash drawings of the 1580s, he also foregrounds the signature hand of his mas- 
ter Goltzius, perfected ca. 1585 on the basis of Cort’s signature stroke, the 
length, breadth, curvature, and ductility of which Goltzius greatly enhanced. 
(Figures 1, 7, & 8) For liefhebbers and cognoscenti, the conspicuous presence of 
this technical allusion to mastery would have bolstered the theme of divine 
mastery explicit in the print’s twin subjects of incarnation and adoration. In its 
marked similarity and difference from Cort’s Annunciation, Matham’s Nativity 
brings to mind the most pregnant statement I know on the relation between 
two sets of prints issued to circulate independently, and yet obviously intended 
to be viewed in tandem and appreciated complementarily. This statement 
occurs in the preface to Crispijn de Passe the Elder’s print book, Images of the 
Twelve Sibyls, Elegantly Engraved in Copper, Brief Descriptions of Each Having 
also been Attached (Utrecht: Crispijn de Passe, 1615), engraved by Crispijn de 
Passe the Younger and Magadalena de Passe, along with Crispijn the Elder.?® 
(Figure 9) 

Although the Duodecim Sibyllarum imagines was published twenty-seven 
years after the Nativity Broadcast by Prophets of the Incarnation, it remains in 
my view a pertinent point of reference for Cort and Matham, Zuccaro and Van 
Mander, Lafreri and Goltzius, because De Passe was trained in Antwerp in the 
early 1580s, where he studied with Jan or Hieronymus Wierix and established 
himself as a printmaker (ca. 1584-1585) before moving to Cologne via Aachen 
in 1589, and finally settling in Utrecht in 1611. Like Van Mander, De Passe was a 
Mennonite, exiled from Flanders for his faith, and again like Van Mander, De 
Passe in the Duodecim Sibyllarum imagines deals with the subject of prophecy. 
His prefatory remarks compare the 1615 set of sibyls to the earlier set of 1601, 
engraved and published by him, as mildly erotic ornaments suitable for past- 
ing into students’ alba amicorum. (Figures 9 & 10) The second set has been 


25 Oncivic recognition of getolereerde kerken in Haarlem, with special regard to the Catholic, 
Lutheran, and Mennonite communities, see Joke Spaans, Haarlem na de Reformatie: 
Stedelijke cultuur en kerkelijk leven, 1577-1620 [Hollands Historische Reeks 11] (The Hague, 
1989), pp. 71-138, 191-206, esp. 74-82, 91-104, 195-204. 

26 On the Duodecim Sibyllarum imagines, see Ilja M. Veldman, Crispijn de Passe and his 
Progeny (1564-1670): A Century of Print Production [Studies in Prints and Printmaking 3] 
(Rotterdam, 2001), pp. 216-218; and eadem, Images for the Eye and Soul: Function and 
Meaning in Netherlandish Prints (1450-1650) (Leiden, 2006), pp. 269-270. 
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Jofins ile piæ qui pendet ab vbere Matris, 
Eft Deus, in terras celfi demiffus olimpo. 


k 


FIGURE 8 Hendrick Goltzius, Holy Family, 1585. Engraving, 17.5 x 12.5 cm. 
LONDON, BRITISH MUSEUM (AN000494782). 
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Difeutiet tenebras lux alma,er vincula prifee Sibylla Virgo hunc fanta dabit erris gremiog fovebic 
Legis:vize. Rex confpieietur je Libyca. Profis et hic miferis conferet auxilium . 
A Crip: Paf? inventiet exe at Magd Pa faule. 


2 


FIGURE 9 Crispijn de Passe, Libyan Sibyl, from the Duodecim Sibyllarum imagines, 1615. 
Engraving, 26.8 x 19.8 cm. 
AMSTERDAM, RIJKSPRENTENKABINET. 
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FIGURE 10 Crispijn de Passe, Libyan Sibyl, from the Duodecim Sibyllarum imagines, 1601. 
Engraving, 15.1 x 11.4 cm. 
LONDON, BRITISH MUSEUM (AN00123939). 
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designed and engraved differently, for its purpose, as Crispijn avers, is alto- 
gether different: 


Behold, benevolent reader and viewer of these sibylline prophetesses, 
fashioned as I might say, from that same affection (for you); in whom 
shine forth the chief mysteries of our salvation [...]. But in order that I 
may strive to nourish your spirits in higher contemplation, and not 
merely feed your eyes with futile and fugitive pleasure, I now exhibit 
images of these Sibyls, previously issued by me at smaller scale and as if 
shorn of their voices, but [here issued] afresh, in form as also in the burin 
work more perspicuous, for I have striven to reveal the mysteries hidden 
in their hallowed yet familiar characters, and so by these selfsame images 
to evince their living and as it were breathing souls. Take pleasure, kind 
readers, in these [images], and embrace one who endeavors by his every 
faculty to benefit the public weal.?’ 


De Passe, purporting more to edify than to entertain with this second series, 
draws a parallel between the clarity of his burin-hand and the lucidity of the 
Sibyls, the spiritual source of whose prophecies this burin-hand somehow 
externalizes. In form and function, his manner of line is thus consonant with 
the characteres that he bodies forth in two registers, the one familiar (‘quam 
communibus, viz., in corporeal images of stately and beautiful women), the 
other exceptional (‘tam sacris’, viz., in spiritual images of divinely consecrated 
prophetesses). By contrast, he intimates that the early plates, lacking in preci- 
sion of both execution and argument, are virtually mute (‘quodam modo 
mutas’). De Passe made a habit of retaining property over his copperplates; 
when he emigrated from Cologne to Utrecht, he took with him the first series 
of Sibyls. Nevertheless, his presumption that the viewer will want to compare 
the two sets, the one produced in Cologne, the other in Utrecht, speaks to the 


27 Crispijn de Passe, Duodecim Sibyllarum imagines, in aes eleganter incisae, additae insuper 
singularum breves descriptiones. Una cum praecipuis oraculorum mysteriis versibus expres- 
sis. Studio labore et aere CR{ispini| Passaei (Utrecht: Crispijn de Passe, 1615), n.p.: ‘En tibi 
lector & harum tabularum benevole inspector, Sibyllarum vatum imagines, ab ipso 
affectu, ut sic dicam effictas; in quibus praecipua salutis nostrae mysteria elucent [...]. 
Ego vero cum non inani tantum & fugaci voluptate vestrorum oculos, sed & altiore con- 
templatione animos studeam pascere, harum nunc Sibyllarum icones, ante a me sed 
minores & quodam modo mutas editas illustriore denuo forma & coelo exhibeo, charac- 
teribus suis tam sacris, quam communibus ipsa mysteriorum secreta revelare conatus, & sic 
ipsis imaginibus vivam quasi ac spirantem intendere mentem. Tu his benevole fruere, & me 
publicae utilitati pro mea facultate studentem amplectere’. 
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ways in which prints, as they transit from place to place, exist in a present of 
mutual referentiality. 

The phrase incorporated into my title—caelatum in transitu, ‘engraving in 
transit’— thus alludes to the notion that prints, as Baltens felicitously observes, 
since they are free to roam ‘everywhere under the sun’, operate within an 
expanded field of manner and meaning that potentially liberates them from 
the primacy of a single authoritative source, even while drawing them into each 
other’s orbit. As Cock and Ghisi view Raphael’s School of Athens through the 
lens of Acts 17, so on this model do Lafreri, Zuccaro, and Cort convert Raphael's 
Disputa into a vatic hymn of praise for the mystery of the Incarnation; and 
so too, do Goltzius, Van Mander, and Matham transform Cort’s Annunciation, 
on the model of Cort’s transformation of Ghisi, into a vatic celebration of the 
Nativity. Implicit in all these exchanges, as Vasari, Lampsonius, and Grammay 
demonstrate, is an alertness to the mediating functions of the engraver’s burin- 
hand whose qualities of discretie, deucht, and subtylicheyt have the power, as 
De Passe avers, to give voice to spiritual truths. 
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“... your praiseworthy town Deventer...” 
Caspar Coolhaes on Unity and Religious Tolerance 


Mirjam van Veen 


During the first years of its existence the Dutch Reformed Church was divided 
on the question how to define its role within the nascent Republic. Orthodox 
Calvinist ministers aimed at the establishment of a confessional church with a 
clear identity. Libertine ministers, however, strove for a broadly encompassing 
church, which would be able to replace the old Catholic Church. This broadly 
encompassing church should welcome all Dutch believers, regardless of the 
degree of adherence to Calvinist dogma. This difference of opinion between 
orthodox ministers on the one hand and libertine ministers on the other led to 
an outbreak of fierce polemics and to several local struggles within the nascent 
church! 

Among these libertine ministers Caspar Coolhaes played an important 
role. During his ministry in Leiden he became embroiled at the center of a 
polemic on the relation between church and state and on the introduction of 
the catechism. Coolhaes lost the battle: in 1582 he was suspended from his 
ministry. This did not restrain him from putting his ideas down on paper; he 
wrote several treatises to explain them instead. In these writings Coolhaes 
warned his readers against a new tyranny. He interpreted the policy of the 
orthodox ministers as an attempt to gain authority. According to Coolhaes, the 
Reformed were no better than the Catholics, for just like the Catholics they 
tried to limit the liberty of believers, and endeavored to make themselves mas- 
ters of other persons’ consciences.? 


1 On these libertines and the threat they posed to the Reformed see: C. Augustijn, ‘Die 
Reformierte Kirche in den Niederlanden und der Libertinismus in der zweiten Hälfte des 16. 
Jahrhunderts, in Querdenken. Dissens und Toleranz im Wandel der Geschichte. Festschrift zum 
65. Geburtstag von H.R. Guggisberg, ed. M. Erbe, (Mannheim, 1996), pp. 107-21. On these local 
conflicts see: C. C. Hibben, Gouda in Revolt. Particularism and Pacifism in the Revolt of the 
Netherlands 1572-1588 (Utrecht, 1983); B. J. Kaplan, Calvinists and Libertines. Confession and 
Community in Utrecht, 1578-1620 (Oxford, 1995); C. Kooi, Liberty and Religion. Church and 
State in Leiden’s Reformation, 1572-1620 (Leiden/Boston/Köln, 2000). 

2 A modern biography of Coolhaes is a desideratum. Rogge published his biography in 1865: 
H. C. Rogge, Caspar Janszoon Coolhaes, De voorloper van Arminius en der Remonstranten, 
2 vols. (Amsterdam, 1865). 

3 Kooi, Liberty and Religion (see above, n. 1), pp. 100-1. 
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In 1601 Coolhaes chose sides with the Anabaptists when, in a so-called 
“scherp plakkaat,” the magistrates of Groningen had announced measures 
against the Anabaptists. This “scherp plakkaat” provoked fierce indignation, 
and Coolhaes was among those who warned against the introduction of a 
Genevan version of the inquisition. According to Coolhaes, the suppression of 
the Catholic Church, however, was reasonable, since this church threatened 
the state, but Anabaptists should be tolerated.* 


It would be a mistake to interpret Coolhaes’s warnings against the introduction 
of a Reformed inquisition as a straightforward plea for religious tolerance. His 
contemporary libertine ally Dirck Volckertsz Coornhert was puzzled by 
Coolhaes’s view on the relation between church and state. Coornhert did make 
a plea for tolerance, but Coolhaes seemed to ascribe authority to the secular 
magistrates in religious affairs.” According to him, magistrates were called to 
extirpate the false religion. This point of view induced Coornhert to ask 
Coolhaes whether they were indeed still sailing on the same ship. Coolhaes 
reply has not come down to us, but from Coornhert’s answer it can be deduced 
that, according to Coolhaes, the two men were still on board the same ship: he 
seems to have denied that there was a difference of opinion.® 

In fact, Coolhaes used the reformation of Deventer’s church in 1566 as the 
very example of how to reform a church. In 1566 Deventer’s magistrates decided 
to permit the Augsburg Confession alongside the Catholic and asked Coolhaes 
to work in this Hanseatic city. Alva's coming forced Deventer’s magistrates to 
abandon their policy of “religious peace,” and Coolhaes fled to Lutheran Essen. 
Although his ministry in Deventer had been short, this period made a long- 
lasting impression on Coolhaes, and in his later writings he used Deventer’s 
religious peace as a precious example. Coolhaes praised Deventer’s magistrates 
and acclaimed Deventer’s ecclesiastical model as the way to peace and unity. 
In this chapter I will focus on Coolhaes’s years in Deventer. The question I seek 


4 Coolhaes hackled the Catholics especially because they didn’t feel obliged to keep their word 
towards heretics. S. Zijlstra, ‘Het ‘scherpe plakkaat’ van Groningen uit 1601 Doopsgezinde 
Bijdragen 15 (1989), pp. 65-78. 

5 On Coornhert see: H. Bonger, Leven en werk van Dirk Volckertsz Coornhert (Amsterdam, 1978). 
During Coolhaes’s ministry in Leiden Coornhert chose sides with Coolhaes and the magis- 
trates. M. G. K. van Veen, “‘De aert van Spaensche Inquisitie! Coornherts opvattingen over de 
verhouding tussen kerk en staat,” Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift 58 (2004/1), pp. 61-76. 

6 C. Coolhaes, Apologia. Een Christelijcke ende billijcke verantwoordinghe, (n.p., 1580), p. 104v. 
Coornhert to C. Coolhaes, 1580 (Brieven-boeck, Inhoudende honderdt brieven van D.V. 
Coornhert, WW 3, ep. 95, 145d-146b); Coornhert to Coolhaes, (Brieven-boeck, ww 3, ep. 96, 
146b-146d). 
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to answer here is what this Deventer church looked like. What was its identity 
and what made it so attractive to Coolhaes? Why did he choose Deventer’s 
church as the very model of what a church should be? 

A careful analysis of Coolhaes’s biography and thought helps us to gain a 
better insight into the polemic between orthodox and libertine ministers. I will 
mention two aspects. First of all, since Heiko Oberman, many historians have 
linked strict Calvinism with exile. Exiles, according to this paradigm, found 
comfort in the doctrine of predestination and the awareness of belonging to 
the body-elect. Discipline became an important means to keep this body-elect 
together. According to this theory exiles who returned to the nascent Republic 
stirred the Dutch Reformation in a radical direction with a clear-cut, well- 
described Calvinist identity.” This paradigm has been influential, and today 
historians tend inextricably to link exile and radicalization. Exile has become 
an explanatory model to clarify why sixteenth-century believers, be they 
Calvinists or Catholics, became radicalized in terms of adopting strict disci- 
plinary standards and doctrinal precision. This is, Ithink, one-sided. Historians 
have given many examples how exile induced believers towards radicalization;® 
far less attention has been paid to how exile could induce people toward mod- 
eration instead.® For pragmatic reasons exiles were now and then forced to 
tone down their confessional convictions and to look for common ground. 
Coolhaes is just one clear example of how exile and radicalization were not 
inextricably linked. His exile experience enforced his longing for unity. A care- 
ful analysis of Coolhaes’s thought will help to reconsider the link between exile 
on the one hand and radicalization or moderation on the other hand. 

A second element I want to mention is the distinction between Concordia 
and Tolerantia. In his book on Beauduin, Mario Turchetti differentiates 
between a longing for unity and a longing for tolerance. This striving for a new 
unity was, according to him, primarily inspired by spiritualist writers such as 
Sebastian Franck, whereas the quest for tolerance was primarily inspired by 


7 H. Oberman, John Calvin and the Reformation of the Refugees (Geneva, 2009). H. Oberman, 
The Two Reformations: The Journey from the Last Days to the New World (New Haven, 2003). 
But see also: H. Schilling, ‘Europa in der werdenden Neuzeit— oder: “Was heißt und 
zu welchem Ende studiert man Europäische Geschichte?” KNAw, Heineken Lectures (2002), 
pp. 63-81. 

8 See for example: J. Pollmann, Catholic Identity and the Revolt of the Netherlands 1520-1635 
(Oxford, 2011), pp. 136-42. 

9 See however Dingel’s description of the Reformed in Frankfurt am Main: I. Dingel, 
‘Religionssupplikationen der Französisch-Reformierten Gemeinde in Frankfurt am Main, in 
Calvin und Calvinismus. Europäische Perspektiven, eds. I. Dingel and H. Selderhuis (Göttingen, 
2011), pp. 281-96. 
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the writings of Sebastian Castellio!® Benjamin Kaplan too has shown how 
many churches fostered the old medieval unity between the civic and the 
ecclesiastical community. Many irenic spirits were ready to qualify the impor- 
tance of doctrine and restricted the number of things one had to believe. 
According to these men, most of the topics under dispute belonged to the adi- 
aphorous. This attitude enabled these believers to keep the dream of unity 
alive.” Like so many irenic spirits, Coolhaes seems to have aimed at Concordia. 
At the same time, however, he tried to defend the freedom of conscience. 
Freedom belonged to the heritage of the Dutch Revolt, and every attempt to set 
limits on this freedom should be vigorously opposed.!? 

Caspar Coolhaes was born in Cologne in 1536. If we are to believe Coolhaes’s 
retrospective descriptions of his youth, he was anything but a convinced Catholic. 
Already at the age of fifteen he doubted the doctrine of transubstantiation.!? 
Educated at Diisseldorf, Coolhaes came under the influence of Johannes Mon- 
hemius, the rector of the Diisseldorf school, who was well acquainted with 
Erasmus and John Calvin.!* Nevertheless, Coolhaes chose to become a monk. 
At the age of 24, however, he left the Catholic Church and became an itinerant 
preacher. According to a later writing, his decision to become a monk had been 
overly hasty; his decision to leave the Catholic Church had been motivated by 
a love of Christian freedom. Coolhaes explained that he had come to abhor the 
Catholic Church’s human rules.!? 

In 1566 we find Coolhaes back in Deventer, where he preached in the Church 
of Our Lady. This period was short; Alva’s repression forced him to leave the 


10 M. Turchetti, Concordia o Tolleranza?: Francois Bauduin (1520-1573); E I Moyenneurs’ 
(Genève, 1984). 

11 B.J. Kaplan, Divided by Faith: Religious Conflict and the Practice Of toleration in Early 
Modern Europe (Cambridge, 2007), pp. 127-43. 

12 C. Coolhaes, Een christelijcke vermaninghe, aen alle onpartijdighe predicanten: om te 
waecken, ende by tijts te voorsien, dat die Sathan gheen nieu Pausdom, aen des ouden bena- 
est vervallen plaets wederom oprechte (n.p., 1584), pp. 41-5V. 

13 C. Coolhaes, Breeder bericht van die scheuringe der kercken Christi tot Leyden (n.p., 1580), 
p. 171. 

14 ‘J. Rice Henderson, ‘Humanism and the Humanities: Erasmus’ Opus de conscribendis 
epistolis in Sixteenth Century Schools, in Letter-Writing Manuals and Instruction from 
Antiquity to the Present. Historical and Bibliographic Studies, ed. C. Poster and L. C. 
Mitchell, (Columbia, 2007), pp. 141-77, there pp. 156-7. 

15 C. Coolhaes, Een noodtwendighe broederlijke vermaninge aen (...) Wijnant Kras 
(Amsterdam, 1602), p. e3r. 
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town already in the spring of 1567.16 This short period of residence, however, 
had made a long-lasting impression on Coolhaes. In his Apologia, written thir- 
teen years after his stay in Deventer, he used the Deventer church as a model of 
the true church. In his dedication to Deventer’s magistrates he wrote: 


in your praiseworthy town the Word was preached with such a peace and 
unity, that it surprised everybody. There is never heard Martinist, 
Calvinist, Mennonite, papist, I am this, or you are that etc. But in unity 
the Word of the Lord is preached, and in unity it is heard by most of the 
citizenry. And those who were still dwelling in the darkness of popery 
were not hindered to exercise their religion. Only by the preaching of the 
Word (but without any bitterness or accusation) and by the admonitions 
of God’s Word, they were exhorted to leave the darkness and to receive 
the light of God's grace.!” 


What did Deventer'sreligious landscape look like on the eve of the Reformation? 
Sources on Deventer’s reformation are scarce and some of them were only 
written decades after it. This makes it hard to circumscribe the character of 
this reformation precisely. 

It is reasonable to assume a general German and Lutheran atmosphere. The 
city’s membership in the old German Hanse and its trade must have influenced 
the religious climate. Moreover, many young men went to Rostock and 
Wittenberg to receive their education.'® In the late 50s and the early 60s some 
of Deventer’s clerics already prepared the soil for a reformation. Johannes 
Gulielmus, who died in 1560, “sought his refuge in Christ alone.”!9 Carolus 
Gallus, who had been a parish priest from 1560 until 1561, was expelled from the 
city because of his readiness to celebrate the mass “sub utraque specie.” These 
two reformation-minded clerics had been educated at Cologne.?° Johan van 
Oostendorp was the parish priest of the Church of Our Lady during Coolhaes’s 
stay in Deventer. He had probably been in touch with Wessel Gansfort, one of 


16 J.de Hullu, Bijzonderheden uit de Hervormingsgeschiedenis van Overijssel: De afschaff- 
ing der openbare protestantsche godsdienstoefening te Deventer in 1567, Nederlandsch 
Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis n.s. 2/4 (1903), pp. 321-44, there p. 329. 

17 _ Coolhaes, Apologia (see above n. 6), pp. a2v-agr. 

18 J.W. Pont, Geschiedenis van het lutheranisme in de Nederlanden tot 1618 (Haarlem, 1911), 
pp. 171-2. 

19 J. Revius, Daventriae Illustratae sive Historiae urbis Daventriensis, libri sex (Lugduni 
Batavorum, 1651), p. 326. 

20 P. C. Molhuysen, ‘Carolus Gallus of De Haan, Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschiedenis 
en oudheidkunde 6 (1848), pp. 125-61. 
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the earliest reformers in the Low Countries.?! After Alva's coming, Oostendorp 
was among those who fled to East Frisia; he became a minister in the Reformed 
“heerlijkheid” Rysum and was, together with Caspar Coolhaes, among those 
who signed the so called Convent of Wesel.?? In 1574 he moved to nearby 
Reformed Emden, where he became a minister until his death in 1575.23 The 
stadtholder regarded Johan van Oostendorp as the main cause of the religious 
novelties in Deventer.”* 

Some schoolmasters supported a reformation as well. Lambertus Ludolphi 
Pithopoeus probably supported Lutheran ideas. He had received his education 
in Rostock and Wittenberg. Once a lector in Deventer, he promoted the read- 
ing of Melanchthon. Moreover, he censured the adoration of the sacrament 
and labeled it a “horrible blasphemy.’ He was forced to leave the city and went 
to Heidelberg, but other schoolmasters were of a kindred spirit.?5 The rector of 
Deventer’s school, Johannes van Bronckhorst, was reform-minded. He spent 
some years in Cologne before he went to Deventer. Van Bronckhorst lived 
in Deventer during Coolhaes’s period there, and he certainly belonged to 
Deventer’s elites, for he was married to a daughter of Coster, a member 
of Deventer’s secular authorities. Just like many others he was forced to flee 
after the coming of Alva: he went to Cologne again.?® Another schoolmaster, 
Coenraad Smaltz Beijer, came into trouble in 1569 when he was apprehended 
on suspicion of fostering heretical ideas; at least he possessed suspicious 
books. He escaped. It might be supposed that he had already sympathized with 
the religious novelties during Coolhaes’s time.?7 


21 G. Brandt, Historie der Reformatie en andere kerkelyke geschiedenissen in en ontrent de 
Nederlanden (Amsterdam, 1677), p. 55. 

22 R. Reitsma, Centrifugal and Centripetal Forces in the Early Dutch Republic. The States of 
Overyssel 1566-1600 (Amsterdam, 1982), p. 86. 

23 H. Schilling, Die Kirchenratsprotokolle der reformierten Gemeinde Emden 1557-1620 (Köln, 
1992), 7. June 1574 art 3; 8. June, art 1; 10. August 1575 = vol. 1, pp. 505-506; vol. 2, p. 566. 

24 De Hullu, ‘Bijzonderheden uit de hervormingsgeschiedenis van Overijsel’ (see above 
n. 16), pp. 341-2. 

25 J.de Hullu, ‘Bijdrage tot de geschiedenis der Hervorming te Deventer: 1550-1566, Archief 
voor de Geschiedenis van het Aartsbisdom Utrecht 43 (1917), pp. 298-9, 320-1, 332. 

26 Revius, Historiae Daventriensis (see above n. 19), p. 368. NNBW, sv. 

27 J. de Hullu, ‘Bijdrage tot de geschiedenis der Hervorming te Deventer: 1567-1575, 
Nederlandsch Archief voor kerkgeschiedenis, n.s. 30 (1938), pp. 199-200. After the school- 
master’s escape two of Deventer’s burgomasters were apprehended, Willem Huerninck 
and Macharius van Oldeneel. Alva suspected them of having given Beijer the opportunity 
to escape. See Reitsma, Centrifugal and Centripetal Forces (see above n. 22), p. 102. 
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Besides clerics and schoolmasters, some secular authorities also supported 
the reform-minded ideas as well. Dirck Scharff, one of the burgomasters in 
1566, probably fostered reform-minded sympathies, for he died in 1569 without 
having received extreme unction. During his lifetime Scharff had been in touch 
with the countess of Bronkhorst, who adhered to the Augsburg Confession.?® 
Another member of the ruling elites, Hendrick van Marckel, was ready 
to house the spiritualist dissenter Dirck Volckertsz Coornhert in the spring 
of 1567.29 


In 1566 religious tensions grew in Deventer as they did elsewhere in the Low 
Countries. The city’s magistrates’ main goal was to maintain “Concordia.” 
Permission to use “the ritus Confessionis Augustanae” seemed the best way to 
reach that goal. In September 1566 discontented believers claimed the Church 
of Our Lady. In order to avoid image breaking, the magistrates permitted them 
to use the church in accordance with the Augsburg Confession, provided that 
these believers did not disturb the traditional Catholic religion. 

It is unclear how, exactly, this joint use of the Church of Our Lady worked, 
but we know that it happened in several other places as well, especially in 
the Rhineland. Sometimes different confessions offered different services in 
one and the same building, and shared the same local church: the so-called 
simultaneous-church. Elsewhere different confessions used one and the same 
liturgy but excused themselves from the building during specific rituals. At 
other places, communities shared baptism but not communion.*! In September 
1566 the magistrates asked Coolhaes to come over from the Rhineland to serve 
Deventer as a minister.?? By this time, it seems, Coolhaes had become familiar 
with liturgical compromises during his time as an itinerant preacher in the 
Rhineland. Coolhaes’s ministry in Deventer only lasted until May 1567. By that 
time Deventer’s magistrates had been forced to suspend “the ritus Confessionis 
Augustanae.” Coolhaes therefore went to Lutheran Essen. 


28 W. Nagge, Historie van Overijssel, 2 vols. (Zwolle, 1975), 2:355. On Dirck Scharff see also: De 
Hullu, Deventer 1567-1575’ (see above, n. 26), pp. 193-5. On the link between Scharff and 
the countess of Bronkhorst see also Revius, Historiae Daventriensis (see above n. 19), 
p. 396. 

29 H. Bonger, Leven en werk van Dirk Volckertsz Coornhert (Amsterdam, 1978), pp. 45-7. 

30 Revius, Historiae Daventriensis (see above n. 19), p. 355. 

31 On these compromise liturgies see: J. Spohnholz and M. G. K. van Veen, ‘Calvinists vs. 
Libertines: A New Look at Religious Exile and the Origins of “Dutch” Tolerance, in 
Calvinism and the European Mind, ed. G. van den Brink and H. Höpfl (Leiden, 2014), 
forthcoming. 

32 Rogge, Caspar Janszoon Coolhaes (see above n. 2), 1:24. 
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During this period in Essen, Coolhaes once again mixed several liturgical 
elements. To the Reformed the ritual of the breaking of the bread was an 
important matter, since the breaking of a daily bread made it evident that 
the Eucharistic bread had nothing to do with a physical presence of Christ. 
Therefore the “fractio panis” with its daily bread became a typical Reformed 
ritual, making visible the difference between the Reformed communion on the 
one hand and the Catholic and Lutheran forms on the other hand.33 Coolhaes 
neither conformed himself to the use of the “fractio panis” nor did he use regu- 
lar bread. Together with his colleague Caspar Isselburg he also maintained the 
Catholic altar and the use of a Catholic cup. From a doctrinal perspective, how- 
ever, Coolhaes was probably too Reformed for Lutheran Essen: he was sus- 
pected of supporting Calvin’s thought on predestination.3* 

Coolhaes was forced to write a confession, but in this confession he did not 
contradict these suspicions, and he failed to reassure Essen’s authorities.° His 
description of predestination would instead have confirmed the Lutheran 
impression that he was too Calvinistic in this respect: “[Der Mensch] moess 
van ewigkeit erwelet, und von Gott geliebet, oder aber nicht erwelet und von 
Gott gehasset sein . . "36 Coolhaes described how people from various nations 
and from various confessions belonged to the invisible church. Because one 
could never decide who was a child of God and who was not, one should love 
everybody and hate nobody.?” Coolhaes refused to choose between the visible 


33 On the fractio panis’ see also note 54. 

34 H. Hamelmann, De sacramentariorum furoribus, portentosis et seditiosis conatibus aliisg, 
vertignosis et abominandis opinionibus (quibus se similes prioris ecclesiae haereticis faciut) 
atque ipsorum lapsibus et interitu horrendo (n.p., 1581), pp. c4v—c5r. I owe this reference to 
Erik de Boer. I am, of course, grateful for his help. 

35 Ibid, pp. l3v-l4r. 

36 Rogge describes Coolhaes as a forerunner of the Arminians, because of his view on pre- 
destination. After his Essener Confession Coolhaes indeed changed his opinion and dis- 
tanced himself from Calvin’s doctrine on predestination. According to the later Coolhaes, 
God had created people to be saved. It was up to humans to receive this graceful gift of 
salvation or not. See for example: C. Coolhaes, brief aen de dienaren des goddelicken 
woordts in Suyt ende Noort-hollant (n.p., 1582), p. dav. Rogge, Caspar Janszoon Coolhaes 
(see above n. 2), 1:213. 

37 J.P. van Dooren, ‘Kaspar Kohlhaas (Caspar Coolhaes) (1543-1615) (Prediger in Essen und 
den Niederlanden), in Beiträge zur Geschichte von Stadt und Stift Essen (1980), pp. 85-99, 
there p. 89. 

Van Dooren has worked extensively in Essen’s archives. His private notes and the cop- 
ies he made at these archives are a valuable source of information. Kees de Wildt was so 
kind as to draw my attention to Van Dooren’s private archive, which is preserved at the 
Vrije Universiteit. In the latest book on the history of Deventer, Coolhaes is described as a 
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churches: he was neither a papist, nor a Lutheran, nor Calvinist, nor an 
Anabaptist, nor a Franckist, nor anything else but a Christian.3® This confes- 
sion was a remarkable mixture of Lutheran, Calvinistic, and spiritualistic ele- 
ments. Coolhaes ascribed a crucial role to the magistrates in reforming and 
organizing the church. In this confession he clearly favored Concordia and not 
tolerance. The magistrates were called to have the pure word preached to 
everybody and to force inhabitants to live in accordance with the divine law: 
“Dan das ist der Oberkeit Ampt, das sie mit Ernst und fleiss soll halten auff dem 
gesetz und wort des herren, das dem gemess gelebt werde beide von predigern 
und zuhoerern, und soll straeffen alle mietwillige ubertretter, gottliches 
gesetzes und aller zucht und erbarkeit, auch christlicher und gottseliger das ist 
in Gottes wort gegrüneder Pelitei ohn ansehen der personen.”3? There was no 
need, he wrote, to abolish the old Catholic rituals hastily: “... ein Zeit lanck 
moegen...geduldet werden umb der schwachen willen....”*0 If we are to 
believe Coolhaes’s statements, he was already fostering these thoughts on the 
invisible church, the role of the magistrates, and the slow and careful abolition 
of Catholic ceremonies during his period in Deventer“! 

Let us return to my question: Why, exactly, did Coolhaes so strongly favor 
Deventer’s church? During Deventer’s reformation the magistrates played a 
crucial role. Their aim was to maintain the old medieval Concordia between 
civic and ecclesiastical community. To preserve this unity Deventer used a 
compromise-liturgy. We do not know the exact form of this compromise. The 
reformation in Deventer was not a pure Reformed reformation. For Deventer, 
but also for surrounding cities such as Kampen and Zwolle, the Augsburg Con- 
fession was an important identity marker“? This reformation-thought fit well 
with Coolhaes’s beliefs. God himself, Coolhaes explained, had called Luther 
to preach the divine Word in Germany and from Germany the Word spread to 
the Low Countries and Deventer as well.*? From the Rhineland he had come 
to know the compromise-liturgy. His ministry in Essen revealed Coolhaes’s 


Calvinist minister and consequently Deventer’s reformation is described as a Calvinist 
Reformation. This picture lacks a sound basis: Coolhaes’s Calvinist orthodoxy was doubt- 
ful throughout his career. From his calling to Leiden it cannot be decided if he adhered to 
Calvinism during his Deventer period. H. Slechte, Geschiedenis van Deventer. Nieuwe en 
nieuwste tijd (Zutphen, 2010), p. 370. 

38 Archive Van Dooren, nr 24, Coolhaes, Confessie Essen, p. 73. 

39 _ Ibid. p. 48. See also idem, pp. 33, 59. 

40 Ibid, p. 60. 

41 Ibid, 7o. 

42 Nagge, Historie van Overijssel (see above, n. 27), 2:309. 

43 Coolhaes, Apologia (see above n. 6), p. azr. 
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readiness to look for common ground in liturgical matters. According to Cool- 
haes, magistrates were called to organize the church and to appoint ministers 
to preach the pure word. The aim of the reformation should be, Coolhaes 
believed, to win over the whole civic community. In Deventer this goal still 
seemed attainable. 

The endeavor to preserve the old medieval unity between the civic and 
the ecclesiastical community could be at odds with religious tolerance, as 
Deventer’s example clearly shows. Bonny Helfferich has shown how Deventer’s 
religious peace excluded the Anabaptists and how Deventer’s magistrates 
prohibited the Anabaptist gatherings.44 During these years Coolhaes aimed 
at a comprehensive church with a primarily Lutheran/Reformed character. 
Evidently Coolhaes was anything but positive toward the Catholics and the 
Anabaptists in particular during his years in Deventer and Essen. These reli- 
gious groups belonged to the sects who erred in several respects.* According 
to Coolhaes, the Anabaptists simply ignored the biblical command to baptize 
children. Hence they refused to accept children as members of God’s church 
and abandoned them to the devil's church.*6 It cannot be decided whether 
Coolhaes supported Deventer’s measures against the Anabaptists, but they 
certainly did not affect his outspokenly positive judgment of Deventer’s reli- 
gious policy. His stance towards the Anabaptists changed after his ministry in 
Deventer. Although Coolhaes still believed that the Anabaptists erred, they 
should not be condemned, since they confessed the same Christ as “we” do. 
“We build on the same fundament.”*? Moreover, in 1580 Coolhaes did not 
regard adult baptism as a way to condemn children to Satan's church anymore; 
infant baptism or adult baptism had become adiaphorous to him.*® In his 
reply to Coornhert, Coolhaes already made it evident that Catholics should be 
permitted to celebrate the mass.*? True believers were not only to be found in 
the churches of the reformation, but also in the “papal” church.5° 

Throughout the rest of his life Coolhaes remained faithful to this vision of a 
broad, encompassing church. According to Coolhaes, there were only a few 
fundamentals one should really believe. Members of the true apostolic church 


44 B. Rademaker-Helfferich, Een wit vaantje op de Brink. De geschiedenis van de Doopsgezinde 
gemeente te Deventer (Deventer, 1988), pp. 44-5. 

45 Coolhaes, Apologia (see above, n. 6), p. 104v. 

46 Coolhaes, Confessie (see above, n. 38), p. 15. 

47 Coolhaes, Breeder bericht (see above n. 13), p. 16r. 

48  Coolhaes, Apologia (see above, n. 6), p. 96v. 

49 See above note 6. 

50 C. Coolhaes, Aenhechtsel aen t’boecxken of tsamenspreeckinghe, over het regireus plackaet 
van Groninghen, aldaer ghekondicht den 7. September, ouden stijl 1601 (n.p. 1602), p. div. 
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relied on the Bible and nothing else and aimed at the sanctification of their 
daily lives.5! The idea that ecclesiastical doctrines were of secondary impor- 
tance made it comparatively easy to compromise on liturgical issues. In his 
Essener confession Coolhaes made it clear that he was ready to meet the 
Catholics halfway; he was ready to maintain many old Catholic rituals and to 
accommodate himself to some extent to Catholic feelings.” After his arrival in 
Leiden, Coolhaes maintained this flexibility in liturgical affairs.5 Whereas, for 
example, many Reformed insisted on the breaking of the bread during com- 
munion, Coolhaes was ready to admit that the Bible did not prescribe the so- 
called “fractio panis.”54 

In his later years Coolhaes used the Catholic Church as a model of this com- 
prehensive church. This church was able to house different monastic orders 
and to give room to different rituals and different views. The Protestants should, 
according to Coolhaes, follow this example and accept each other as broth- 
ers and sisters in Christ.” He became deeply disappointed about the course 
the reformation had taken. The Reformed were no better than the Catholics: 
just like the Catholics they imposed human traditions, like the teaching of 
the catechism.°® With their attempts to check the influence of dissenters, the 
Reformed even followed the old papal footsteps. Groningen’s “scherp plak- 
kaat” was just one indication that one should be on one’s guard against the 
introduction of a Genevan inquisition.?’ Moreover, the Reformation had failed 
in reforming the whole community and had brought discord instead.°® 

Although Coolhaes mourned the result of the Reformation, and about the 
collapse of Christian unity, he did not give up his vision of an encompassing 
church. In his Aenhechtsel he criticized the believers who had not taken the 
Apostle Paul's advice to heart and had simply ignored his advice on how to 
overcome the discord in Corinth.?? If people had done so, the results of the 
Reformation would have been better. But it was not too late to stop criticizing 


51 C. Coolhaes, Toutzsteen tot een seecker proeve welcx in der waerheydt die Apostolische, 
Catholijcke, Evangelische, Gereformeerde reyne kercke sy (n.p., 1584), pp. ev, fav. 

52 Cf. aboven. 40. 

53 Rogge, Caspar Janszoon Coolhaes (see above n. 2), 1:50-4. 

54  Coolhaes, Aenhechtsel (see above, n. 50), p. crv. 

55 Ibid, p. div; C. Coolhaes, Een cort warachtich verhael (Leiden, 1610), pp. 63-4. 

56 Coolhaes, Aenhechtsel (see above, n. 50), p. cav. 

57 Coolhaes, Aenhechtsel (see above, n. 50), pp. dir, f2v-far. 

58 C. Coolhaes, Seeckere poincten wt de heylighe godtlijcke schriftuer, ende vervolch vandien 
ghenomen (n.p., n.d.), pp. 1v, ur. Coolhaes, Cort verhael (see above, n. 52), pp. 47, 59-60, 
189. 

59  Cf.ıCor3.1-9. 
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the others and to embark upon a true and thorough reform of one’s own 
church. Each church should combat its own abuses and return to the example 
of the first apostolic church.6° According to Coolhaes, one should support 
ministers who gathered a church “in spirit and truth.” These ministers did 
not point at the “Pope, Luther Calvin, Menno or any other human,... but 
at Christ.”6! 

Whereas his ideas on the character of the church remained the same, 
Coolhaes changed his ideas on the relation between church and state. As we 
have seen, during his time in Deventer, Essen, and Leiden he had ascribed an 
important role to the magistrates. In Deventer and in Essen he had made it 
abundantly clear that a reformation should take place under the leadership of 
the secular authorities. In Leiden he had described the calling of the magis- 
trates to organize the church and to extirpate false religion. During his ministry 
in Leiden he regarded the magistrates as the bulwark against ecclesiastical 
power. In his polemic on Groningen’s “scherp plakkaat,” he was hesitant to 
ascribe a role to the magistrates. Faith, he wrote, was a free divine gift, and 
nobody was able to enforce belief by outward power. The use of an external 
sword did not change one’s convictions but only forced people to become 
hypocrites. 

During this polemic on Groningen’s measures against the Anabaptists, 
Coolhaes defended the general religious policy of the Republic’s magistrates. 
In theory the secular authorities only permitted the Reformed religion, but in 
daily practice they permitted the Anabaptist, Lutheran, and Catholic churches 
“met oogen-luyckinghe” (connivance). Secular authorities were called to main- 
tain civil peace and unity. Although Coolhaes emphasized that they should not 
interfere in the debates on the proper interpretation of Scriptures, he did not 
expect the authorities to keep themselves aloof from religious affairs. “Those 
authorities who provide their burghers with pious and God-fearing ministers 
do well and act in a Christian manner.’® In other words: Coolhaes took the 
Public Church with its privileged status for granted and defended the tolera- 
tion of dissenting churches.6* 


60 _ Coolhaes, Aenhechtsel (see above, n. 50), pp. g4r—h3r. 

61 _ Coolhaes, Toutzsteen (see above n. 51), pp. c2v. Cf. Jn 4. 23. 

62 _ Coolhaes, Aenhechtsel (see above, n. 50), p. hiv. 

63 C. Coolhaes, Een noodtwendighe broederlijcke vermaninge aen zijnen voor zeeckere jaren 
bekenden vriendt... Wijnant Kras (Amsterdam 1602), pp. aar; bar. 

64 On this system see for example: W. Frijhoff, ‘Religious toleration in the United Provinces: 
from “case” to “model,”’ in Calvinism and Religious Toleration in the Dutch Golden Age, ed. 
R. Po-Chia Hsia and H. van Nierop (Cambridge, 2002), pp. 27-52. 
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One can conclude that Coolhaes remained an irenic spirit throughout 
his life, one who aimed at a broadly encompassing church. He became deeply 
disappointed about the course the Reformation had taken, because it had 
failed to embrace the whole community. Nevertheless, Coolhaes continued to 
look for ways to surpass religious diversity and religious strife. Whereas in 
Deventer this vision of an all-inclusive church still excluded the Anabaptists 
and whereas in Leiden Coolhaes’s opinion on religious tolerance was still 
unclear, in 1602 Coolhaes combined religious unity and the Dutch system of 
“oogen-luyckinghe.” 
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The Spirituality of Hiël 


Alastair Hamilton 


By the time Hendrik Jansen van Barrefelt had started writing and assumed 
the pseudonym of Hiël, probably in the 1570s after his break with Hendrik 
Niclaes, there existed a well-established ‘spiritual’ tradition in the Netherlands. 
The great works which inspired this tradition, the Imitation of Christ, and 
above all the masterpiece of Rhineland mysticism, the Theologia Germanica, 
proved immensely popular! The writings of Sebastian Franck were being read 
throughout the Low Countries.” The contempt for the visible Churches which 
Franck had expressed so eloquently was shared in increasingly wide circles 
horrified by the wars of religion, and the form of religious simulation, or 
Nicodemism, which he recommended,? was a solution which obtained ever 
greater currency as people waited either for better times or for the end of time 
when the one true Church would at last be revealed in its full glory. 

When he had founded the Family of Love, in the 1540s, Hendrik Niclaes too 
had formed part of this tradition, but, as he tried to impose an ever more rigid 
organisation on the sect, a substantial number of his followers believed that he 
had betrayed it. One of the most attractive features of Hiël was the integrity 
with which he adhered to a far purer spirituality more consonant with the 
original sources. He recommended certain works to his readers—besides his 
own writings and the Bible, he advised them to read the Imitation of Christ and 
the Theologia Germanica,* and he quoted from the one work by Tauler to be 
found in Dutch translation.” Hiél’s tone was very different from that of Hendrik 
Niclaes. Hiél never emphasised his own leadership of a sect. He presented 
himself as a witness indicating the way rather than as a leader demanding 
obedience. 


1 Bruno Becker, ‘De “Theologia Deutsch” in de Nederlanden der 16e eeuw, Nederlands Archief 
voor Kerkgeschiedenis 21 (1928), pp. 161-90. 

2 Bruno Becker, ‘Nederlandsche vertalingen van Sebastian Francks geschriften) Nederlands 
Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis 21 (1928), pp. 149-60. 

3 Carlo Ginzburg, Il nicodemismo. Simulazione e dissimulazione religiosa nell’Europa del ‘500 
(Turin, 1970), pp. 125-35; Alastair Hamilton, The Family of Love (Cambridge, 1981), pp. 6-12. 
Hiél, Zweyter Theil Der Send-Brieffe (Amsterdam, 1687), p. 95. 

5 Hiél, Zweyter Theil Der Send-Brieffe (see above, n. 4), p. 301. The reference is to the chapter 
entitled ‘Van beelden die wi bedencken sullen/ ende hoe men alle beelden oorlof gheuen/ 
ende tot armoede des gheests comen sal’, Van volcomentheyt alre duechden. Een seer inich 
boecxken des seer verlichten Doctoers Johanni Tauleri (Antwerp, 1557), sigs. Nır.-2v. For 
another quotation from Tauler see Hiél, Das Grund-Stuck (Amsterdam, 1687), p. 62. 
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Hiél’s indifference towards the visible Churches meant that he was most reluc- 
tant to refer specifically to any one of them or to enter into any of the dogmatic 
questions which gave rise to such heated debates. The eighth letter in the third 
volume of his epistles® is addressed to a “religious”, “aen eenen Religieusen’, pre- 
sumably a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic whom Hiél did not know but who had 
written asking for help. Another letter’ seems to have been directed against the 
Calvinists, people who, convinced of their own virtue, have troubled the peace of 
the land and have accused the recipient of the letter, who had refused to support 
them, of being a libertine or free thinker. But the most specific reference of all 
appears in the first letter in the third volume of Hiël's epistles*—a letter very simi- 
lar to Hendrik Niclaes’s Epistle sent unto two daughters of Warwick.? The identity of 
the recipients of the epistle, two maidens imprisoned for their beliefs, is not clear. 
Hiél himself admitted that he did not know them. But the tenets listed in Chapter 
6— the importance of the Bible, baptism, the eucharist, the ban, ‘gelaetenheid’, 
obedience and abstinence—suggest that they were Mennonites. 

When it comes to points of dogma Hiél only seems to have been ready to 
commit himself when one of his correspondents actually asked a specific 
question. The third letter in the second volume of his epistles,!° for example, is 
about the true Christian baptism, and the implication that only adult baptism 
is valid reminds us of his early affiliation with the Anabaptists. Hiél deplores 
the various opinions about baptism that have arisen. True baptism, according 
to him, falls into three phases. First there is submission under the prophecy 
of the Law and a preparation for the enforced recognition of sin which pre- 
cludes the reception of the Holy Spirit or of Christ. God, however, then arouses 
awareness of sin and repentance and this leads to the second baptism but still 
not the reception of the Spirit. The determination to improve entails being 


Hiél, Het derde Deel der Epistelen (Cologne, c. 1595), pp. 168-74. 
Hiél, Zweyter Theil Der Send-Brieffe (see above n. 4), pp. 45-57. No copy has come to light 
of the original Dutch edition of the second volume of epistles printed by Augustijn van 
Hasselt in Cologne in about 1591. The eleventh epistle in the first volume of Hiél’s epistles, 
to a married couple who have abandoned ‘the new ceremonies derived from the Letter’, 
also seems to be directed against the Reformed Church. Hiél, Sendtbrieven Wt Yverighe 
Herten, ende Wt Afvoorderinghe, schriftelijck aen de Lief-hebbers der Waerheyt... (Leiden, 
1584-5), PP. 130-3. 
Hiél, Het derde Deel der Epistelen (see above n. 6), pp. 3-38. 
Alastair Hamilton, The Family of Love. I. Hendrik Niclaes [Bibliotheca Dissidentum 22] 
(Baden-Baden, 2003), pp. 191-2. 

1o  Hiël, Zweyter Theil Der Send-Brieffe (see above n. 4), pp. 16-28. For an analysis of this and the 
other texts discussed in this article see Alastair Hamilton, The Family of Love. II. Hiel (Hendrik 
Jansen van Barrefelt) [Bibliotheca Dissidentium 29] (Baden-Baden, 2013), pp. 57-201. 
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captured in the fiery love of the Deity. This brings us to faith and, at last, to the 
true baptism confirming the previous ones. 

Elsewhere!! Hiël deals with the eucharist. He regards the disputes as a typi- 
cal product of human reason and the world of the senses, and the original con- 
ception of the eucharist as one of the figurative ceremonies created to help 
fallen man. In fact, he writes, the eucharist, which should be taken out of love 
for the divine nature, is a sign. It has a purely commemorative value, and can 
only be understood by those who are inspired by the true Spirit. 

Hiél’s most original contributions to the spiritual literature of the time were 
his Biblical commentaries. Anagogical interpretations can of course be found 
in earlier works. Tauler’s spiritual commentaries,! for example, come very 
close to Hiél’s own, but Tauler usually provides alternative explanations of 
the same passage while Hiél bides by a single one. Not only do Hiél’s include 
his explanation of the book of Revelation, Verklaring der Openbaringe 

Johannis,)®—a work to which Arias Montano proclaimed his debt in his 
Elucidationes in omnia S. Apostolorum scripta of 1588—and the comments 
to the Biblical images engraved by Pieter van der Borcht IV (the objects of a 
number of recent studies),!* but we also find them scattered throughout his 
other writings. There emerges a vision of evolutions occurring more or less 


11  Hiël, Sendtbrieven Wt Yverighe Herten (see above n. 7), pp. 323-53. 

12 J.A. Bizet, ‘Tauler auteur mystique?, in La Mystique rhénane. Colloque de Strasbourg 16-19 
mai 1961, ed. Philippe Dollinger, (Paris 1963), pp. 169-78, there pp. 172-4. See also Henri de 
Lubac, Exégése médiévale: Les quatre sens de l’Ecriture, 4 vols. (Paris 1959-64), IV (Part 2: 
II):489. 

13 Alastair Hamilton, ‘The Apocalypse Within: some inward interpretations of the Book of 
Revelation from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, in Tradition and Re-Interpreta- 
tion in Jewish and Early Christian Literature. Essays in honour of Jürgen C.H. Lebram, ed. 
J. W. van Henten, H. J. de Jonge, P. T. van Rooden & W. Wesselius (Leiden 1986), pp. 269-83. 

14 The printing history of the various editions is studied in Alastair Hamilton, ‘From 
Familism to Pietism. The fortunes of Pieter van der Borcht’s Biblical illustrations and 
Hiél’s commentaries from 1584 to 1717, Quaerendo u (1981), pp. 271-301, and above all, with 
important corrections, in Piet Visser, Jan Philipsz Schabaelje and Pieter van der Borcht’s 
etchings in the first and the final state. A contribution to the reconstruction of the print- 
ing history of H. J. Barrefelt’s Imagines et Figurae Bibliorum’ Quaerendo 18 (1988), 
pp. 35-76. For Hiél’s method of explaining the images see Piet Visser, Broeders in de geest. 
De doopsgezinde bijdragen van Dierick en Jan Philipsz. Schabaelje tot de Nederlandse stich- 
telijke literatuur in de zeventiende eeuw (Deventer, 1988), 2 vols., 1:384-6, 439-43; 11:167-8, 
186-7; Ralph Dekoninck, ‘Entre Réforme et Contre-Réforme: Les Imagines et figurae 
Bibliorum de Pieter van der Borcht et Hendrik Jansen van Barrefelt’ Quaerendo 29 (1999), 
pp. 96-131; and Walter S. Melion, ‘Scripture for the Eyes: Bible illustration in the sixteenth- 
century Low Countries, in Scripture for the Eyes: Bible Illustration in Netherlandish Prints 
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simultaneously in the history of Israel as told in the Bible, in the heart of man- 
kind and in the heart of the individual, at all times and in all places. The time- 
lessness of the evolutions is emphasised by Hiél’s view, expressed in Van de 
verborghen Eewicheit Christi, that Christ has always existed, even if only in the 
spirit. This leads to an implicit denial, especially striking in his work on 
Revelation, of any historical value of the Bible. There is, in the human soul, a 
constant struggle between good and evil. The prophets and historical figures of 
the Bible simply represent and repeat different stages of the battle against 
temptation and an advance towards salvation. The Creation, Hiél believed, had 
become profoundly divided. It was split by two births and was characterised by 
a radical dualism between the spirit and the flesh. Only by repairing this divi- 
sion could the forces of evil be vanquished, the spirit triumph over the flesh, 
and the pristine unity be restored. 

One of the earliest occasions on which Hiël elaborated on his explanation 
of Biblical history in print is in the eighth book of his largest work, Het Boeck 
der Ghetuygenissen vanden verborghen Acker-schat, the first of his publica- 
tions to be printed by Plantin in Antwerp in about 1581. He examines the two 
births at work in the decline and revival of Israel and sees an advance from 
darkness to light, ending with the last age of time when the Bridegroom from 
the Song of Songs joins the Bride in order to generate a divine nature in a 
human being. Hiél presents the Groom as the undivided life or Christ and the 
Bride as humble submission. Looking further back in the history of Israel he 
detects the dualism that undermined the Jewish nation represented in Cain 
(the fleshly lusts) and Abel (innocence). 

Although Cain seemed to triumph, God took good care of Abel and pun- 
ished Cain both with a sense of guilt and with a progeny that chose violence 
over innocence. But then God sent down a punishment on the people of the 
earth (the lusts of the flesh) in the shape of the Flood whose waters repre- 
sented vanity. Salvation came from Noah (the Deity in his own undivided life). 
Noah's three sons again represented different tendencies. Sem was the divine 
nature, Ham a fiery nature, impetuous in helping his brothers, and Japhet 
the natural being, the progenitor of the heathen. The struggle resumed in the 
shape of Ishmael (the hearing of God) and Isaac (the joy of God), and evil 
again grew, leading to the punishment of Sodom with the fire that consumes 
passions. Lot stood for the covered Deity, and his wife for humanity entrusted 


of the Sixteenth Century, ed. James Clifton and Walter S. Melion (New York, 2009), 
pp. 14-106, there pp. 56-62, 97-9. 

15  Hiël, Het Boeck Der Ghetuygenissen vanden verborghen Acker-schat (Antwerp, c. 1581), 
PP- 543-706. 
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to God for survival. The first of Lot's two daughters represented a natural spirit, 
attached to images and figures, and the second, who wanted to live a blessed 
life in righteousness, a divine one. But the struggle continued, even if a change 
took place with Jacob and Esau. At this point, thanks to Jacob, divine birth 
began to prevail over force through the wisdom of the mother. Jacob revealed 
to Israel the divine Spirit and thus pointed to the future when the struggle 
would cease, an undivided birth would emerge from an undivided life, and 
men would learn to fight with God against the enemies of life rather than 
against each other. Yet even with Jacob the struggle was far from over. His vari- 
ous sons, each of whom had potential qualities, were born out of wedlock and 
fell from grace. Only with Joseph, representing perfection, was a further 
advance made towards the true revival of Israel by the Holy Spirit with the 
birth of Christ. The dualism between the flesh and the spirit remained, but, 
with the crucifixion, Christ punished the flesh, and with the resurrection, 
brought about the triumph of the spirit. This was the second birth which must 
take place in the soul of every man. 

Another example of Hiél’s method is his explanation of the vision in the first 
two chapters of Ezechiel! written at the request of a ‘lover of the truth’. This 
may well have been Arias Montano who repeatedly begged Plantin to send it to 
him in 1586.!7 As in many of his other commentaries, Hiël starts with the literal 
meaning of a Hebrew name—he had done so in the case of Ishmael and 
Isaac— and identifies its holder with whatever quality the name might repre- 
sent. He thus gives the widespread etymological definition of Ezechiel as the 
‘power of God’ (hezeg-el), and, explaining the river Chebar as ‘a powerful out- 
pouring of the divine being’, he remains close to the interpretation of Jerome, 
for whom it meant the force of prophetic grace. For Hiél, however, the captivity 
of king Jehoiachin (v.2) signifies the imprisonment of man by fleshly lusts. 
Jehoiachin himself stands for the resurrection of the divine vision. The ‘whirl- 
wind out of the north’ (v.4) is the breath of God in the human heart. It rises like 
a cloud, soaring above the godless earthly existence and, thanks to the fire and 
brightness accompanying it, the lusts of the flesh can be clearly recognised 
as leading to damnation in the cloud-covered darkness of the earthly being. 
The fire is divine righteousness, and the four living creatures (v.5) are four 


16 _ Hiël, Zweyter Theil Der Send-Brieffe (see above, n. 4), pp. 67-85. 

17 Christophe Plantin, Correspondance de Christophe Plantin, ed. J. Denucé, 9 vols. 
(Antwerpen 1918), VIL:282, 316, 326-7, 330, 345; VII-IX:18, 379, 385, 407, 421, 429; Benito 
Arias Montano, Correspondencia conservada en el Museo Plantin-Moretus de Amberes, ed. 


Antonio Davila Pérez, 2 vols. (Madrid 2002), 11:568-9, 584-5, 588-9, 592-3, 598-9, 602-3, 
676-7, 680-1, 690-1, 694-5, 698-9. 
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perceptions in the soul—the perception of the Law of God, the perception of 
sin, the perception of repentance and the perception of grace. Their faces (v.10) 
represent different moments in the ascent to salvation. The human face is 
fallen humanity, the face of a lion is God's strict righteousness, the face of the 
ox His full power, and the face of the eagle His exalted being. The living coals 
of fire and the lamps (v.13) are the brightness of divine justice over the sin of 
the godless as well as the fire of love in the repentant soul. The animals’ wings 
stretched upward (v.11) signify the vision of the prophecies or the outpouring 
of the Spirit affecting humanity, while the two wings covering their bodies 
mean that all prophecies are based in the divine, and in the human, being. The 
wheel (v.15), the perfect being without end, signifies the operation of the hea- 
venly being which unites all the prophecies inspired by God. It will ultimately 
be recognised as the undivided whole, but until then the other four wheels 
(v.16), outpourings of God, represent the divided prophecies. Their working 
means that the being of God with His prophecies starts to move in the hearts 
of men. The voice from the firmament (v.25) over the heads of the animals is 
the power of the divine being who arouses awareness and horror of sin. Above 
them appears the throne (v.26), the divine and human birth to a new life in the 
divine being, and the rainbow (v.28) symbolising the perfect love of God. 
Another epistle!® gives a spiritual account of the temple with particular ref- 
erence to the last seven chapters of Ezechiel. The first temple signifies the obe- 
dience of God which men abandon. The second is the serviceable word of His 
promises which means that men will again be accepted under His obedience 
to perform their religious duties in hope. The third temple, built in God’s hope 
that men will live in Him and He in men, symbolises faith (called Abraham). 
Since men abandon this temple too, God erects huts or tabernacles in their 
souls to force them to worship Him. He has the wicked (the senses and 
thoughts) punished, and erects another temple in which He can be worshipped 
properly. He chooses David (His corporal speaking spirit) as king to overcome 
evil, and his son Solomon builds a temple in Jerusalem (the vision of peace). 
This temple is destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar (the fear engendered by sin), and 
men are carried off to Babylon (the confusion of sin with no religious service). 
God then arouses his loyal servants Nehemiah (the consolation of souls) and 
Zorobabel (he who is without confusion), who rebuild the temple. When this 
temple too is destroyed it is taken up in God's prophecies so that the souls of 
men will always have a temple where God can be worshipped. Ezechiel, the 
power of God, can thus build a new temple in which men, legally in the flesh 
and according to Christ in the renewal of their lives, can serve God in faith and 


18 _ Hiél, Zweyter Theil Der Send-Brieffe (see above, n. 4), pp. 10-23. 
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love. These services have two aspects: there is, on the one hand, the punish- 
ment of the Law inflicted on sins, and, on the other, mercy for the repentant 
sinner. The temple seen by Ezechiel has many chambers and secret reposito- 
ries since they are still partly hidden by legal prophecies. When these are ful- 
filled in the light of Christ there will be a single temple in a single city. Only 
with the priesthood of Zadock and the birth of Christ will the services be done 
away with, men having repented of their sins. Men, however, must continue to 
perform their services in the temple until the arrival of John the Baptist. Their 
repentance and self-denial will be rewarded when Christ sacrifices his human 
life and they will be united with him in the Spirit. 

A further passage to which Hiël applies his spiritual explanation is Levi- 
ticus 11.19 He discusses the prohibition to eat certain animals, associates the 
eating of meat with man’s bestial nature, and sees each animal as representing 
a particular vice. Even if this was a traditional approach,”° Hiél seems to devi- 
ate from the standard identifications. The camel, for example, is usually associ- 
ated with pride but for Hiél it represents the power of sin and neglect of God. 
The coney is regarded as injustice whereas for Hiél it symbolises the common 
sins of the flesh. The hare is seen as idleness and cowardice while Hiél identi- 
fies it with the heathen sins entailing fear of idols but not of God. The pig, often 
seen as contempt for the truth and for God, signifies for Hiél the constant 
return to unacknowledged earthly sins and the passing from one sin to another. 
In the case of fish a number of the Church Fathers regarded fins and scales as 
a guarantee of virtuous behaviour. Hiél follows suit, identifying fish with nei- 
ther fins nor scales with the senses, lusts and desires which flow from the vain 
and frivolous being (water), and are not covered by the fear of the Law of God. 
The same explanation is applied to the prohibited birds, each of which repre- 
sents earthly senses and desires, while the animals permitted symbolise obedi- 
ence and resistance to sin. 

Hiél goes on to explain the rules in Leviticus 12-13 and 18-19 in a similar 
manner. The woman conceiving, giving birth to a son and remaining impure 
for seven days, is equated with the senses inseminated with the power of legal 
obedience. When they give birth they remain impure before the seven legal 
lights and must therefore remain at home (in impurity) until the light appears 
that is the desire for divine justice which leads to the fruit of God’s promises 
born, out of mercy, from the force of the Law. The priest (the pure being and 


19 _ Hiël, Zweyter Theil Der Send-Brieffe (see above, n. 4), pp. 274-304. 

20 Some of the traditional views are listed by Cornelius a Lapide, Commentarii in Scripturam 
Sacram. Tomus I, complectens Commentaria in Pentateuchum (Louvain/Paris 1865), 
pp. 682-93. 
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teaching of God) who inspects the plague on the skin sees the hypocritical 
holiness adopted by man under the Law. In Leviticus 18 the nakedness which 
must not be uncovered means that God's teaching must not be vitiated by 
earthly disobedience. The same scheme is applied to Leviticus 19, in which the 
spirit of the Law instructs the soul in a process which ends with the advent of 
Christ, the replacement of the Law by the spiritual law of Christ and the revela- 
tion of the divine being in the obedient soul. 

The integrity of Hiél’s spirituality would seem to have been rewarded. 
Neither in his lifetime nor even in the seventeenth century did Hiél’s work 
have anything like the success of that of Hendrik Niclaes. Not only was Niclaes 
more prolific, but the translation of almost all his writings into English ensured 
his popularity up to the second half of the seventeenth century. After that, 
however, no further attempt seems to have been made to keep his works in 
print. The reception of Hiél was very different. In his lifetime most of his works 
in Dutch and French translation seem to have been intended for small circles 
of readers. After his death, however, this changed. In Dutch he was particularly 
popular among the Mennonites—Piet Visser has justly stressed his influence 
on Jan Philipsz Schabaelje?!—and was still being published in the eighteenth 
century. The translation of all his works into German, published in Amsterdam 
by Jacob Clausen in 1687 and 1680,2? however, indicates an even broader mar- 
ket. In contrast to the Dutch and French versions the German ones can still be 
found in a large number of libraries throughout Europe. The venture itself was 
inspired by the Danish Pietist living in Amsterdam at the time, Jacob 
Breckling,?® and he probably hoped that the books would be bought by 
German-speaking Pietists and readers of Jacob Boehme. It must have been for 
the same public that Clausen printed so many German translations of Quaker 
writings.” 

In England too, where his success was far more limited, Hiël was regarded 
as part of the increasingly popular tradition of Jacob Boehme and was 
appreciated accordingly by ‘Behmenists’, Quakers, Methodists and, later still, 
Swedenborgians.”> The last English translation of his work to appear in print 


21 Visser, Broeders in de geest (see above, note 14), 1132, 232, 314-16, 338-9, 384-6, 439-43. 


22 J. Bruckner, A Bibliographical Catalogue of Seventeenth-Century German Books Published 
in Holland (The Hague, 1971), pp. 479-86, 504-5. 

23 Gerhard Dünnhaupt, Personalbibliographien zu den Drucken des Barock. Zweite, verbes- 
serte und wesentlich vermehrte Auflage des Bibliographischen Handbuches der Barocklite- 
ratur, 6 vols. (Stuttgart, 1990-93), II:785. 

24 Bruckner, A Bibliographical Catalogue (see above, note 22), pp. 384-5, 400, 403-9, 415-23, 
427, 436, 454-6. 

25 Alastair Hamilton, ‘Hiél in England 1657-1810, Quaerendo 15 (1985), pp. 282-304. 
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dates from the early nineteenth century. On each occasion he was hailed as an 
author who wrote about the ‘inner light’, a pure mystic pursuing the great tra- 
dition of the Rhineland. And yet, widely though he may have been read, Hiél 
remains almost unique. Few other authors seem to have adhered so entirely to 
an exclusively spiritual explanation of the Bible, denying a historical signifi- 
cance even to the book of Revelation? 


26 Even the most enthusiastic English Behmenists, such as Mrs Jane Lead, the head of the 
Philadelphian Society, added an outward to an inward interpretation to the Book of 
Revelation. Hamilton, ‘The Apocalypse Within’ (see above, n. 13), pp. 280-3. 
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Lusthof des Gemoets in Comparison and 
Competition with De Practycke ofte oeffeninghe 
der godtzaligheydt: Vredestad and Reformed Piety 
in Seventeenth-Century Dutch Culture 


Willem Jan op 't Hof 


Inventio 


The former curator of the Library and Learning Centre, Special Collections, 
of vu University Amsterdam, Willem Heijting, has rendered an outstanding 
service to historical research, particularly for the history of books, by ascertain- 
ing which Protestant works in Dutch were in greatest demand with booksellers 
around the middle of the seventeenth century.! He established a list of 23 titles 
that appeared in between ten and 29 editions, and four titles whose editions 
numbered between 30 and 49. These four bestsellers consisted of two each 
in the categories of poetical and prose works. One of those latter two is 
Lusthof des gemoets (Pleasure Garden of the Heart) (1635) by Jan Schabaelje? 
(1592-1656), to which Piet Visser dedicates a 98-page chapter of his dis- 
sertation.? A work in the spiritual pilgrimage genre, Lusthof des gemoets is 
unfeigned piety literature—the term “piety literature” being intended here 
to refer to writing that not only takes piety for its theme but is published for 
the purpose of fostering piety. “Piety” is here conceived of in the most generous 
sense of the word, encompassing both inward experience of faith on the 
one hand and outward expressions of personal and collective sanctification, 
known as the practice of piety, on the other. What is remarkable about the list 
is that the other bestselling prose work can also be categorized as a full-fledged 


1 Willem Heijting, ‘Protestantse bestsellers in de Republiek rond het midden van de zeven- 
tiende eeuw; De zeventiende eeuw 13 (1997), pp. 283-92. 

2 P. Visser, SCHABAELJE (ook: SCABAELJE, SCHABALLIE), JAN PHILIPSZ, in Biografisch 
woordenboek voor de geschiedenis van het Nederlandse protestantisme, 6 vols. (Kampen, 1978- 
2006), 6: cols. 271b—4b. 

3 Piet Visser, Broeders in de geest. De doopsgezinde bijdragen van Dierick en Jan Philipsz. 
Schabaelje tot de Nederlandse stichtelijke literatuur in de zeventiende eeuw [Deventer Studiën 
7], 2 vols. (Deventer, 1988), 1: pp. 273-370. 
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FIGURE1 Title page of Schabaelje’s Lusthof des gemoedts, printed in Amsterdam by 
Jan Albertszen (not before 1635). 
REPRODUCTION TAKEN FROM COPY AMSTERDAM, VU-UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
SHELF NUMBER X1.07307. 
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manual of piety: De practycke ofte oeffeninghe der godtzaligheydt (1620) by the 
Puritan* Lewis Bayly® (d. 1631). 

If the congruence between these two prose bestsellers is striking enough to 
prompt us to compare them, much more so are their differences. Whereas 
Lusthof as a work sprouted from Dutch soil, De practycke reached the 
Netherlands from across the North Sea. Even more intriguing is the difference 
in denominational allegiance: the former work arises from a particular 
Anabaptist® movement, while the latter is Reformed in confession. Whereas all 
editions of Lusthof were printed with an engraved or woodblock-illustrated 
title page, it is proportionally only a very few editions of De practycke that bear 
a title page with engraved print. Moreover, unlike De practycke, the first edition 


4 For the term more generally, see: The Cambridge Companion to Puritanism, eds. John Coffey 
and Paul C. H. Lim (Cambridge, 2008). In the present article, the term and its derivatives are 
used specifically to refer to Pietist Puritanism: W. J. op ’t Hof, ‘De internationale invloed van 
het puritanisme, in W. van ’t Spijker, R. Bisschop and W. J. op 't Hof, Het puritanisme. 
Geschiedenis, theologie en invloed (Zoetermeer, 2001), p. 274; W. J. op 't Hof, Het gereformeerd 
Piëtisme [Hersteld Hervormde Studies 1] (Houten, 2005), pp. 37-8. 

5 L.F. Groenendijk, ‘Lewis Bayly (ca. 1575-1631): de dramatische levensloop van de auteur van 
The Practice of Piety; in De praktijk der godzaligheid. Studies over De practycke ofte oeffe- 
ninghe der godtzaligheydt (1620) van Lewis Bayly, ed. W. J. op ’t Hof, A. A. den Hollander and 
F. W. Huisman (Amstelveen, 2009), pp. 11-39; J. Gwynfor Jones and Vivienne Larminie, ‘Bayly, 
Lewis (c. 1575-1631), in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, http://www.oxforddnb.com/ 
view /article/1766. 

6 In his1988 doctoral thesis, Visser uses the term ‘Mennonites’ to cover all seventeenth-century 
Anabaptist groupings. He refines this terminology in his engaging contribution to a hand- 
book of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Anabaptist movements: Piet Visser, ‘Mennonites 
and Doopsgezinden in the Netherlands, 1535-1700, in A Companion to Anabaptism and 
Spiritualism, 1521-1700 [Brill's Companions to the Christian Tradition 6], eds. John D. Roth and 
James M. Stayer (Leiden, 2007), pp. 299-345. Here, he understands those who were con- 
cerned to remain true to the legacy of Menno Simons to be ‘Mennonites’; those who intro- 
duced reforms to the views and practices they had inherited, Visser denotes—reflecting 
those groups’ own terminology—as Doopsgezinden (literally ‘the Baptism-minded’). 
Historically, we cannot speak of Doopsgezinden prior to the Waterlander division (1557) at 
the earliest. Simplistically speaking, the Mennonites were a conservative movement, the 
Doopsgezinden more liberal. For general(izing) purposes, Visser uses ‘Anabaptists’ as an 
umbrella term. 

In the present contribution, I cannot countenance the use of the term ‘Doopsgezind(en)’ 
for the simple reason that the Vredestadburgers assumed their own particular position 
within the Waterlanders. I retain, therefore, the term ‘Vredestad’ where germane. I follow 
Visser in using ‘Anabaptist(s)’ as an all-embracing term. 
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FIGURE 2 Title page of De practycke ofte oeffeninghe der godtzaligheydt, printed in 1620 in 
Steenwijk by Doeye Jansz. Walles for Jan Marcus, bookseller in Amsterdam. 
REPRODUCTION TAKEN FROM COPY LIBRARY OF UNIVERSITY OF 
AMSTERDAM, SHELF NUMBER 1066 G 8. 


of Lusthof has two engravings within the body of the text, later increased in 
reprints, reaching a maximum of 125 in 1656. What makes a comparison of 
Lusthof with De practycke attractive is that this is a subject that sits at the junc- 
ture of church history, the history of piety, book history, art history and cultural 
history—the very branches of research with which our esteemed colleague 
Visser has occupied himself. 

While the present contribution does sit well with Visser's research interests, 
it is not quite an answer to his wish that Lusthof should be compared with the 
Reformed work Het rechte gebruyck van des Heeren H. avondtmael (The Right 
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Use of the Lord's Holy Supper)” The reason for having chosen De practycke, 
rather than that work on the Lord’s Supper, for comparison with Lusthof is that 
De practycke has far more commonalities in terms of genre, function and chro- 
nology with Schabaelje’s work than does the book that Visser was keen to see 
considered. Moreover, Het rechte gebruyck is a compilation of tracts by a broad 
range of authors, whereas with both Lusthof and De practycke, we have to do 
with the work of a single author. 


Explicatio 


Before directly comparing Lusthof with De practycke, we must first give our 
reasons for the subtitle of this contribution and how it characterizes the two 
forms of piety. In his doctorate, Visser convincingly demonstrated that the 
Vredestad movement, of which Lusthof was a prominent expression, distin- 
guished itself from other contemporary tendencies among Anabaptists— 
Mennonites as well as Doopsgezinden—by its spiritualism, mysticism, and 
pietism. The devotion of Vredestadburgers (burghers of the City of Peace) was 
geared towards the recovery of ethical values by the reformation of the indi- 
vidual, with a pronounced emphasis on spirit in the weighting of letter and 
spirit. The distinctive feature of Vredestad piety was that it was accompanied 
by a degree of openness towards the wider world that—certainly in Anabaptist 
terms—was generous. At any rate, the piety of Schabaelje and those like- 
minded with him, being personally-determined, spiritual, and mystical piety, 
was by no means characteristic of Anabaptists in general but rather excep- 
tional. A growing number of church historians is of the opinion that a broad 
international and interconfessional current (encompassing both Protestants 
and Roman Catholics) was emerging in the last quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in which attention was shifting from doctrine to living and from justifica- 
tion to sanctification.’ The Vredestad devotion can be seen as part of this 
current. 


7 Piet Visser, ‘De Lusthof des Gemoets van Jan Philipsz Schabaelje. Het populairste Nederlandse 
boek uit de Gouden Eeuw, in Boekenwijsheid. Drie eeuwen kennis en cultuur in 30 bijzondere 
boeken. Opstellen bij de voltooiing van de Short-Title Catalogue, Netherlands, ed. Jan Bos and 
Erik Geleijns (Zutphen, 2009), p. 110. 

8 Winfried Zeller, ‘Protestantische Frömmigkeit im 17. Jahrhundert) in Winfried Zeller, 
Theologie und Frömmigkeit. Gesammelte Aufsätze [Marburger Theologische Studien 8 and 
15], 2 vols. (Marburg, 1971 and 1978), 1: pp. 85-116; Andrew C. Fix, Prophecy and reason. The 
Dutch Collegiants in the early Enlightenment (Princeton, NJ, 1991); Johannes van den Berg, 
‘Die Frömmigkeitsbestrebungen in den Niederlanden, in Der Pietismus vom siebzehnten bis 
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Dutch Reformed Pietism® (hereinafter referred to simply as Pietism or 
related terms) emerged towards the end of the seventeenth century as a reac- 
tion against the dichotomy between doctrine and manner of living. The copi- 
ous production of Pietist works! leads us to the inescapable conclusion 
that Pietism reached a substantial proportion of the seventeenth-century 
Reformed population. Within Pietism, a more specific movement also devel- 
oped in the Netherlands: the Further Reformation, known in Dutch as the 
Nadere Reformatie! The advocates of the Further Reformation translated the 


zum friihen achtzehnten Jahrhundert, ed. Martin Brecht [Geschichte des Pietismus 1] 
(Göttingen, 1993], pp. 57-112; Willem Frijhoff, Fulfilling God's Mission: The Two Worlds of 
Dominie Everardus Bogardus, 1607-1647 [The Atlantic World. Europe, Afrika and the 
Americas, 1500-1830 14] (Leiden, 2007), pp. 184-5; Johannes Wallmann, ‘Zur Frömmig- 
keitskrise des 17. Jahrhunderts, in Johannes Wallmann, Pietismus-Studien. Gesammelte 
Aufsätze II (Tübingen, 2008), pp. 18-31; cf. Visser, Broeders in de geest, (see above, n. 3), 2: 
pp. 130-2. 

9 Op ’t Hof, Het gereformeerd Piëtisme (see above, n. 4), pp. 52-9. 

10 F.A. van Lieburg, ‘Piétistische lectuur in de zeventiende en achttiende eeuw, Documenta- 
tieblad Nadere Reformatie 13 (1989), pp. 73-87; W. J. op ’t Hof, ‘De religieuze leescultuur in 
het Nederlands gereformeerd piëtisme tijdens de zeventiende en achttiende eeuw, Tijd- 
schrift voor Nederlandse Kerkgeschiedenis 9 (2006), pp. 44-53. For one segment at least 
within this genre, that of translations into Dutch, the current state of research permits us 
to gauge fairly precisely the size of print runs brought into circulation and even, given the 
considerable number of reprints undertaken, to judge how many copies were actually 
read. According to the online bibliography database Pietas (www.pietasonline.nl), around 
850 editions of Dutch translations of Puritan works were published in the seventeenth 
century: F. W. Huisman, ‘Pietas Online!. Pietas als schatkamer van gereformeerde vroom- 
heidsliteratuur; Documentatieblad Nadere Reformatie 35 (2011), pp. 1-22. We can harness 
the unique information provided in a publisher’s notice to establish that these editions 
were issued in print runs that averaged 1,500 copies each. That would imply that in this 
segment of the genre alone, something in the order of 1,275,000 copies came off the press: 
see Willem J. op ’t Hof, ‘Unique Information on a Seventeenth-Century Printing House in 
Arnhem. The dedication by the Arnhem printer Jacob van Biesen (d. 1677) in the 1669 edi- 
tion of Fonteyne des levens by Arthur Hildersham (1563-1632) and its implications for the 
history of books; Quaerendo. A Journal Devoted to Manuscripts and Printed Books 43 
(2013), p. 237. 

11 Joel R. Beeke, Assurance of Faith: Calvin, English Puritanism, and the Dutch Second 
Reformation |American University Studies, Series VII Theology and Religion 89] (New 
York, 1991), pp. 383-413; C. Graafland, W. J. op 't Hof and F. A. van Lieburg, ‘Nadere 
Reformatie: opnieuw een poging tot begripsbepaling, Documentatieblad Nadere 
Reformatie 19 (1995), pp. 105-84; Fred A. van Lieburg, From Pure Church to Pious Culture: 
The Further Reformation in the Seventeenth-Century Dutch Republic, in Later Calvinism: 
International Perspectives [Sixteenth Century Essays and Studies 22], ed. W. Fred Graham 
(Kirksville, MO, 1994), pp. 409-29. 
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words and grievances of Pietism—externally, yet without neglecting internal 
experience—into actions. They pursued a reformation of morals, and in fact of 
all areas of life. Following the example of English Puritans, the chief represen- 
tatives of the Further Reformation drew up comprehensive programs which 
they submitted to the relevant ecclesiastical, political, and social bodies, while 
those in the remainder of this movement marshalled themselves accordingly. 
Both the identity of the translator and the history of the reception of De prac- 
tycke indicate that this was a book that was at play largely within the Further 
Reformation.” 


Competition 


De practycke first appeared in 1620, while the first edition of Lusthof came out 
only in 1635, giving the former work a fifteen-year head start in building up its 
readership. An additional advantage that De practycke had was that it was 
Reformed in character, allowing it the potential to appeal to the largest denom- 
inational affiliation in the Dutch reading public. In this regard, Lusthof was 
extremely disadvantaged from the outset in that it was Vredestadesque in tone, 
representing a minority within a distinct minority!* compared with the privi- 
leged Reformed Church. Yet, contrary to what might naturally be assumed, of 
these two it was not the Reformed piety manual that would go on to be the 
best-selling Dutch prose work of the seventeenth century; that honor would be 
reserved for the book’s Vredestad counterpart. A “mere” 51 editions of De prac- 
tycke came out, as against 61 editions of Lusthof. This is a truly remarkable 
feat, the explanations for which could well help clarify for us certain sociocul- 
tural trends of that era. 


12 W.J. op’t Hof, ‘De vertaler van De practycke: Everhardus Schuttenius, in De praktijk der 
godzaligheid (see above, n. 5), pp. 41-84; W. J. op ’t Hof, ‘De receptiegeschiedenis van De 
practycke) in De praktijk der godzaligheid (see above, n. 5), pp. 237-58. 

13 This term is not intended to convey any deliberate competition between the works in the 
seventeenth century but only to indicate how the two works related to each other as best- 
sellers as referred to in the first paragraph of this article. 

14 There were approximately 65,000 Anabaptists, of whom some 16,000 belonged to the 
Waterlanders: Visser, ‘Mennonites and Doopsgezinden’ (see above, n. 6), p. 327. 

15 Visser, Broeders in de geest (see above, n. 3), 2: pp. 230-8; Piet Visser, ‘Schabaliana. Een 
bibliografische na-oogst van het werk van Dierick en Jan Philipsz Schabaelje, Doopsgezinde 
Bijdragen, New Series 28 (2002), pp. 195-9; Visser, ‘De Lusthof des Gemoets van Jan Philipsz 
Schabaelje’ (see above, n. 7), pp. 105-13, 278-81; F. W. Huisman, ‘De bibliografie van De 
practycke, in De praktijk der godzaligheid (see above, n. 5), pp. 107-69. 
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Deffeninghe der Godtsalighepdé, 
Meerende een Chatten Menlehe/hoe hp 
nia Hor m garn leven 


Befchreven in de Engelfche Tale van den 
Eerweerdigen Vader in Godt, 


D.D. LODOWYCYM BAYLY, 
Biffchop van Bangooria 
Engelandte 
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Overghefertet , door 
EVERHARDVM SCHVTTENIVM, 
Dienaer des Godt lijckenWoordes tot Oldemarckt, 
Ufelham ende Paeflo , in het Sticht van 
Over-Tel. 


Een zeer profptelijck Boecrken / ende om foner trefs 
zi Das tien mael in Engelant - 
berbzuckt, sr 


33 


„Ghedruckttot Steenwijck, by Doeye Ianfz. VValless_ 
200, Jan Marcus Boeckverkoper/wonen 


Der Amfterdam op de Damg-flups/in De 
belagen pbe / Mune 142 oe 


FIGURE 3 Engraved title page of De practycke ofte oeffeninghe der godtzaligheydt, printed in 
1620 in Steenwijk by Doeye Jansz. Walles for Jan Marcus, bookseller in Amsterdam. 
REPRODUCTION TAKEN FROM COPY LIBRARY OF UNIVERSITY OF 
AMSTERDAM, SHELF NUMBER 1066 G 8. 


Before tackling that aspect, however, we must first shed light on a last con- 
sideration regarding the competition between the books. While Lusthof 
beat De practycke in terms of national popularity in the Netherlands, inter- 
nationally it was The Practice of Piety that won out. As against 43 editions 
of Schabaelje’s work in various translations, no fewer than 272 editions of 
Bayly’s work are known in languages other than Dutch.'® On a worldwide scale, 


16 Visser, ‘De Lusthof des Gemoets van Jan Philipsz Schabaelje’ (see above, n. 7), pp. 280-1; 
J. van de Kamp, ‘De internationale receptie The Practice of Piety en de plaats van 
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then, the Vredestad piety manual hardly measures up to the shadow of the 
Puritan work. 


Separate Cultural Worlds? 


One of the most compelling vectors in recent research into seventeenth- 
century Dutch culture is the question of whether adherents of the Reformed, 
Roman Catholic, Anabaptist, and other confessions lived in their own separate 
cultural worlds or whether it was rather a case of more or less open interchange 
among the denominations, with real scope to influence each other.” A defini- 
tive answer to these questions can only arise from closely-targeted research 
into all aspects of seventeenth-century Dutch culture—a state of affairs that 
still lies far off in the future. The research in this contribution can, however, 
help in its own way to meet that need. 

The large number of editions of Lusthof obliges us to conclude that its read- 
ership was not confined to the Waterland persuasion of Anabaptists, nor even 
restricted to Anabaptists overall.!8 Given its content, adherents of all manner 
of spirit-focused and mystical groupings could well have felt attracted to the 
work. Yet even readers of that inclination do not adequately account for all the 
print runs. The only option left to us is to posit that devotionally-minded read- 
ers of other confessional backgrounds, chiefly Reformed, found that 
Schabaelje’s work appealed to them. 

This conclusion can be undergirded as follows. From the 1640s onwards, the 
work was offered to the public by many non-Anabaptist publishers. The over- 
view below summarizes in chronological order those publishers, including 
(where relevant) the widow trading after her husband’s death, together with 
the editions which they produced; the edition numbers here correspond with 
those of the last article by Visser mentioned in footnote 15. 


de Nederlandse vertaling daarin, in De praktijk der godzaligheid (see above, n. 5), 
pp- 259-99. 

17 For an overview of the discussion on this question, see Feike Dietz, Literaire levensaders. 
Internationale uitwisseling van woord, beeld en religie in de Republiek (Hilversum, 2012), 
pp. 13-8. 

18 Visser rightly observes that Anabaptist devotional works were but a small fraction of the 
overall production of devotional books: Visser, Broeders in de geest (see above, n. 3), 1: 


p. 450. 
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Pieter van Waesberge, Rotterdam (9, 13) 

Michiel Feermans, Dordrecht (11) 

Pieter Loymans, Dordrecht (16, 17) 

Maerten de Bot, Dordrecht (17) 

Jan Smient, Dordrecht (19, 20, 25, 31, 35) 

Theunis Lootsman, Amsterdam (21, 22, 39, 40, 41) 
Esdras Snellaert, Utrecht (21, 22, 27) 

Jan Bouman, Amsterdam (24, 32, 33, 37) 

Willem Snellaert, Utrecht (26, 27) 

Lambert Roeck, Utrecht (29) 

Jacob Rijffersz, Dordrecht (30) 

Michiel de Groot, Amsterdam (40, 47, 48, 49, 51) 
Gijsbert de Groot, Amsterdam (51, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60) 
Isaac Reyers, Dordrecht (42) 

Nicolaes Geerlingh, Dordrecht (43) 

Isaac Tegelbergh, Dordrecht (44) 

Jurriaen van Poolsum, Utrecht (53, 55)!9 


Van Waesberge, who had a large and very varied output, will— given the char- 
acter of his religious titles—have been a Reformed man. This religious seg- 
ment of the list of his titles included a fair number of editions of Further 
Reformation and Pietist books.” Feermans’s, Loymans’s, De Bot’s and Smient’s 
outputs, while no less varied or Reformed in nature, were small. Further 
Reformation and/or Pietist output was two, four, three, and six books respec- 
tively. Of medium size, and also Reformed, was the production of Lootsman, 
which included five Further Reformed works. The modest output of Esdras 
Snellaert was expressly Pietist in nature; this was even more pronounced in the 
even smaller production of his son, Willem. The list of Bouman’s titles was of 
medium size and largely non-religious; he issued only five Pietist works. Roeck’s 
output, while small, counted nine editions of Pietist works. Rijffersz has a 


19 For Loymans, see W. J. op ’t Hof, ‘De editiegeschiedenis van Het rechte gebruik van des 
Heeren H. avondtmael, in Disgenoten. Short-Title Catalogue van Het rechte gebruik van des 
Heeren H. avondtmael, eds. Jan Bos and August den Hollander (Amstelveen 2007), p. 193; 
for De Bot, Smient, Esdras Snellaert, Bouman, Willem Snellaert, Michiel de Groot, Gijsbert 
de Groot, Reyers and Van Poolsum, see W. J. op ’t Hof, ‘De editiegeschiedenis van De prac- 
tycke; in De praktijk der godzaligheid (see above, n. 5), pp. 193, 196, 188-91, 195, 195, 203-4 
and 206, 206-7, 204, and 207-8 respectively. 

20 The foregoing and the following findings are derived from the databases of the national 
retrospective bibliography, Short-Title Catalogue Netherlands, and from literature refer- 
enced in the previous footnote. 
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mere seven editions altogether to his name: they are so diverse from one 
another in religious terms that one can assert little as to his own affiliation, 
although he is most likely not to have been an Anabaptist. Reyers, Geerlingh, 
and Tegelbergh all had small outputs, but Reyers did offer four Pietist works, 
while works in the Pietist genre accounted for half of the titles of Geerlingh 
and Tegelbergh. Michiel de Groot built up a production both large and 
extremely varied, including variation in terms of its doctrinal content. He was 
a businessman entirely concerned with commercial considerations, taking on 
dozens of Pietist editions purely for profit. This applied equally to the output 
of his cousin Gijsbert, albeit with many fewer titles involved. Van Poolsum has 
a medium-size production to his name, one which in every way is checkered, 
with a reasonable number of editions of Pietist works. 

The above publishers account for 37 of the total of 61 editions of Lusthof, 
which means that most of its seventeenth-century copies were brought into 
circulation by non-Anabaptist publishers and that, accordingly, the majority 
(and possibly the great majority) of those copies in turn ended up with readers 
who were not Anabaptists. This Vredestad work enjoyed a veritable triumph of 
reception among Reformed and other non-Anabaptist readers. Clearly, the 
mystical spirituality of this Vredestad author was well able to transcend 
denominational bounds. This success will doubtless have had to do with the 
confessional diversity of the roots and sources of piety as expressed in Lusthof: 

Visser conceives of Pietism as a Reformed counterpart to the piety of the 
Vredestadburgers.?! That this is a not unfounded view is evident from the 
above analysis of seventeen non-Anabaptist publishers’ outputs. Apart from 
Rijffersz they all included a substantial Pietist segment in their production. In 
the cases of Snellaert senior and junior, and Roeck, their outputs were even 
predominantly Pietistic. The relationship between Pietists and piety-minded 
Anabaptists was, then, an ambivalent one: viewed confessionally, they were 
mutually antagonistic, but in devotional terms they were spiritual allies.?? 

Reapplying the above research to those publishers who included De prac- 
tycke in their outputs, however, we obtain contrary results. Of the 35 publishers 
overall who feature in the publishing history of the work, not a single one can 


21 Visser, Broeders in de geest (see above, n. 3), 1: p. 131. 

22 W.J. op ’t Hof, ‘Gereformeerde piëtisten. Opposanten én geestverwanten van de doops- 
gezinden, Doopsgezinde Bijdragen. Nieuwe reeks [New Series], 20 (1994), pp. 83-128. In 
this regard, it is noteworthy that one of the reforming works of the father of the Further 
Reformation, Willem Teellinck, reached the public by means of Amsterdam Anabaptist 
publisher Jacob Colom: W. J. op 't Hof, Willem Teellinck. Leven, geschriften en invloed 
(Kampen, 2008), pp. 346-7. 
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be placed outside the Reformed Church! This is not in the least to say 
that non-Reformed individuals never acquired or never read Bayly’s work, but 
such instances will have remained the exception rather than the rule.2 Despite 
the fact that De practycke as a work was founded upon a compilation of pre- 
Reformation devotional works, it never managed to penetrate beyond the 
denominational bounds of the Reformed Church—*® at least, not in the 
Netherlands, for abroad the work did manage to do so? An explanation for 
this remarkable fact could be that from 1642 onwards, the name of the Utrecht 
professor and stalwart Reformed apologist Gisbertus Voetius?’ (1589-1676) was 
included in the Dutch translation of Bayly: the mere association with that 
name might have been enough to repel those beyond the Reformed confes- 
sion. Yet even so, we are left with how to account for the lack of non-Reformed 
interest in the no fewer than 21 Dutch editions of Bayly that had already seen 
the light of day before 1642! We can therefore even conclude that among 
Protestants in the Netherlands, the Reformed were more disposed—by far— 
to be receptive to piety literature from outside their own denomination 
than were non-Reformed:—a conclusion that flies in the face of what is often 
supposed currently! 


Other Considerations 


In seeking to explain the different extents in popularity of these two works, it 
would be over-simplistic to fail to consider their differing contents. The doctri- 


23 Op't Hof, ‘De editiegeschiedenis van De practycke’ (see above, n. 19). Only on one occasion 
did an Anabaptist take on the printing of an edition: Huisman, ‘De bibliografie van De 
practycke’ (see above, n. 15), p. 134, no. 21. 

24 For example, another such exception with regard to another Puritan was Uke Walles, who 
in his intra-Anabaptist polemic work sought to bolster the orthodox credentials of his 
opinions by quoting from the Dutch translation of a book of William Perkins: Op ’t Hof, 
‘Gereformeerde piétisten’ (see above, n. 22), p. 109. 

25 Supplementary evidence for this is that the reception of this work was, so far as is known, 
restricted entirely to the Reformed: Op 't Hof, ‘De receptiegeschiedenis van De practycke’ 
(see above, n. 12). 

26 Van de Kamp, ‘De internationale receptie The Practice of Piety’ (see above, n. 16). 

27 +A. C. Duker, Gisbertus Voetius, 3 vols. (Leiden, 1897-1915); De onbekende Voetius. Voor- 
drachten wetenschappelijk symposium Utrecht 3 maart 1989, eds. J. van Oort, C. Graafland, 
A. de Groot and O. J. de Jong (Kampen, 1989); Andreas J. Beck, Gisbertus Voetius (1589- 
1676). Sein Theologieverständnis und seine Gotteslehre [Forschungen zur Kirchen- und 
Dogmengeschichte 92] (Göttingen, 2007). 
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naire opening of De practycke will have scared off many, and not only Christians 
of a non-dogmatic disposition. In addition, Bayly’s exacting regulation of indi- 
vidual and domestic piety will have struck many as too unbending and legalis- 
tic. The greatest bone of contention, however, will have been over Bayly’s 
Puritanical view of the Sabbath and of Sabbath observance. As early as the 
1620s, the book’s Sabbatarianism was being decried as over-exacting and 
Judaizing, by—notably—a Pietist.?8 If even one of that persuasion responded 
in this manner, then how much the more would Anabaptists and spirit- 
emphasizing schools of Christians have eschewed De practycke, given that 
these persuasions were vehemently anti-doctrinaire and markedly antino- 
mian, as well as being averse to strict Sabbatarianism? 

Additional factors at play in the greater popularity of Lusthof were the Dutch 
origins of the text and illustrations, whereas De practycke was a text translated 
from the English. As a matter of course, Dutch readers, as elsewhere in the 
world, were in the Early Modern period more predisposed to tackle works by 
authors of their own nationality than relatively unknown foreign authors. 
Furthermore, works such as De practycke invited criticism in the Netherlands 
on the fronts of being allegedly Puritanical and full of new-fangled religion? 
Clearly, then, being an original Dutch work gave a book a competitive edge! 

That De practycke was an import from Wales impels us to tackle the ques- 
tion of the extent to which seventeenth-century Dutch Protestant piety was 
genuinely autochthonous. The vitality of this issue is underscored by the con- 
siderations that the Lord’s Supper handbook mentioned above was a compila- 
tion largely derived from French writers and from one Puritan author,?° and 
that the influence of Puritanism in the Netherlands was so great that it in many 


28 W.J. op’t Hof, Voorbereiding en bestrijding. De oudste gereformeerde piëtistische voorbe- 
reidingspreken tot het Avondmaal en de eerste bestrijding van de Nadere Reformatie in druk 
(Kampen, 1991), pp. 59-161. 

29 Duker, Gisbertus Voetius (see above, n. 27), 2: pp. 216, 230; 3: pp. 160-1; H. B. Visser, De 
geschiedenis van den Sabbatsstrijd onder de Gereformeerden in de zeventiende eeuw 
(Utrecht, 1939), pp. 135, 139; Op 't Hof, Voorbereiding en bestrijding (see above, n. 28), 
pp. 121-3; J. van Voorst, ‘De nadere reformatie van een leesgierige vrouw? Sporen van 
Nadere Reformatie in een zeventiende eeuwse boekenlijst Documentatieblad Nadere 
Reformatie, 16 (1992), pp. 36-8; Van den Berg, ‘Die Frömmigkeitsbestrebungen in den 
Niederlanden’ (see above, n. 8), pp. 72, 80, 82; W. J. op ’t Hof, De theologische opvattingen 
van Willem Teellinck (Kampen, 2011), p. 140. 

30 W.J. op’t Hof, ‘Onderdelenlijst, in Disgenoten. Short-Title Catalogue van Het rechte gebruik 
van des Heeren H. avondtmael, eds. Jan Bos and August den Hollander (Amstelveen, 2007), 


PP- 99-149. 
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ways determined the character of Dutch Reformed piety.?! The findings of a 
recent doctoral thesis make this question an even more urgent one.?? 

As touched on above, Vredestad piety was a native daughter of Dutch 
soil, even if it did subsume elements from international sources of previous 
centuries? Reformed piety in the Netherlands, on the other hand, appears 
largely to have been the result of foreign impulses. In this regard, the origin of 
De practycke is telling. Dutch Reformed piety received its character in large 
measure from Puritanism: so much so, in the case of the Dutch Further 
Reformation, that its Puritanical nature is one of the very characteristics cited 
as defining what constitutes the Further Reformation.?* One could tentatively 
also speak of a French Pietism, a tradition which served chiefly to generate the 
large-scale consumption of Lord’s Supper books in the Netherlands.*° Evidently, 
Reformed Protestantism was an extremely internationally-oriented move- 
ment, as is reflected in the fact that the renowned Synod of Dort (1618-19) was 
an international affair. 

The illustrations in Lusthof will doubtless have made it more attractive to 
buyers than was its Reformed competitor; the latter bore only an engraved title 
page, and that in a mere eight of its editions.? This “lack” of illustration must 
not be misinterpreted, however: it does seem that the frontispiece of the first 
edition of De practycke was the second-oldest of its kind, and moreover it was 
partly emblematic in nature!” Nevertheless, the fact that few of its subsequent 


31 Op't Hof, ‘De internationale invloed van het puritanisme’ (see above, n. 4), pp. 336-8, 
382-3. 

32 Dietz, Literaire levensaders (see above, n. 17). 

33 Visser, Broeders in de geest (see above, n. 3), 1: pp. 305-26. 

34 Graafland, Op’t Hof and Van Lieburg, ‘Nadere Reformatie’ (see above, n. 11), pp. 149-50. 

35 Philip Benedict, The Faith and Fortunes of France’s Huguenots, 1600-1685 (Aldershot, 2001), 
pp. 229-47; Op ’t Hof, Het gereformeerd Piëtisme (see above, n. 4), pp. 51-2. 

36 A.A. den Hollander, ‘De practycke in beeld, in De praktijk der godzaligheid (see above, 
n. 5), pp. 171-9. 

37 The oldest is to be found on the title page of William Perkins, Opera theologica 
(Amsterdam, 1615): Willem Jan op ’t Hof, Engelse piëtistische geschriften in het Nederlands, 
1598-1622 [Monografieën Gereformeerd Piëtisme 1] (Rotterdam, 1987), p. 156. Stronks’s 
and Dietz’s assertion that the books of the Further Reformation were left unillustrated is 
patently wrong: Els Stronks, ‘De “verborge werkkingh” van het zeventiende-eeuwse cal- 
vinistische liedboek, De boekenwereld, 11 (1994-5), p. 5; Dietz, Literaire levensaders (see 
above, n. 17), pp. 182-4. They could have spared themselves this misapprehension by a 
familiarity with the following articles: W. J. op ’t Hof, ‘Het culturele gehalte van de Nadere 
Reformatie, De Zeventiende Eeuw, 5 (1989), pp. 129-40, especially pp. 135-6; W. J. op 't Hof, 
‘Het Nederlands gereformeerd Piëtisme en de Nadere Reformatie in relatie tot de (beeld)- 
cultuur in de zeventiende eeuw; Documentatieblad Nadere Reformatie 28 (2004), pp. 2-33, 
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publishers emulated what their pioneering colleague had done, and that there 
was never more than a single illustration in any edition, is eloquent proof that 
De practycke was considerably disfavored in visual terms in its competition 
with the Vredestad work. Since Schabaelje was in this regard anything but typi- 
cal of the Anabaptist attitude towards artistic expression in piety literature, he 
remains an exceptional figure—not only as against Reformed practice but 
even contrasting with Anabaptist convention. 


The Role of Piety 


The first conclusion we can draw from the foregoing concerns the insight, 
already mentioned above, that sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Pietism 
was a movement not restricted to a single confession but rather one found 
in all Protestant denominations, as well as in the Roman Catholicism of 
the period. The fact that non-Anabaptists and in particular Dutch Reformed 
were keen readers of Lusthof gives us a strong indication that an intense focus 
on piety had a relativizing effect on the isolating nature and effect of confes- 
sional adherence. Its effect was such that mutual acknowledgement, and even 
recognition and appreciation, of the devotion and piety practices of circles 
other than one’s own?® arose between adherents of different denominations— 
sometimes denominations far apart doctrinally. This being so, the phenome- 
non of interconfessional consumption of Lusthof can serve as one of a plethora 
of arguments for the above insight. 

It seems improbable in the extreme that this commonality in piety should 
be entirely without historical underpinnings. For such a historical basis, we 
may point to late-medieval devotion and mysticism.?? As has already become 


especially 21-2. A recent article gives more figures: F. W. Huisman, ‘Illustraties in de 
Nederlandstalige werken van Christopher Love, in Nederlandse liefde voor Christopher 
Love (1681-1651). Sudies over het vertaalde werk van een presbyteriaanse puritein, eds. 
W.J. op 't Hof and F. W. Huisman (Amstelveen, 2013), pp. 209-34, especially p. 209. 

38 W.J. op 't Hof, ‘Thomas a Kempis bij Willem Teellinck, Documentatieblad Nadere 
Reformatie 13 (1989), pp. 42-68; 14 (1990), pp. 88-112; 15 (1991), pp. 1-13; W. J. op ’t Hof, 
‘Rooms-katholieke doorwerking binnen de Nadere Reformatie. Een eerste verkenning, 
Documentatieblad Nadere Reformatie 15 (1991), pp. 73-120. 

39 Visser, Broeders in de geest (see above, n. 3), 1: pp. 131-2; Willem J. op ’t Hof, ‘Protestant 
Pietism and Medieval Monasticism, in Confessionalism and Pietism. Religious Reform in 
Early Modern Europe [Veröffentlichungen des Instituts für europäische Geschichte Mainz. 
Abteilung für abendländische Religionsgeschichte 67], ed. Fred van Lieburg (Mainz, 


2006), pp. 31-50. 
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apparent, both Lusthof and De practycke owe some of the principles and 
sources of their piety to pre-Reformation devotional works. That De practycke, 
despite these pre-Reformation roots and sources, found no acceptance with 
Anabaptists as a piety manual must be ascribed to its expressly Calvinist and 
Puritan nature. 

Thus far, this contribution has had as its focus the differences between two 
piety manuals, a Vredestad and a Pietist one. As we finish our review, however, 
it is instructive to draw conclusions from what they have in common. Both are 
piety manuals pur sang. The place enjoyed by both of them at the top of the 
bestseller list of their age implies that piety writing was the most successful, 
and therefore also the most important, segment of seventeenth-century Dutch 
book production and reading. The significance of this conclusion is hard to 
overestimate. That religious reading matter constituted the premier segment 
of seventeenth-century Dutch book production is a generally-accepted insight; 
but that this premier position was actually attained thanks to a subsection of 
religious reading matter remains an assertion almost entirely unspotted and 
unmade.* Typical of the status quo are the recent studies by Els Stronks and 
Feike Dietz, both of which, as their subtitles indicate, deal with the interaction 
of word, image, and religion in the Dutch Republic. Yet on closer inspection, 
what it is that they are largely discussing—in Dietz’ case, almost to the exclu- 
sion of anything else—is writings with pietist content. The use of the word 
“religion” as a catch-all term encompassing piety has resulted in the particular 
significance of the latter remaining obscure. This point continues to be obfus- 
cated in academic research, which has brought about a considerable problem 
of substance. For religion cannot be made all one with piety, as typically hap- 
pens. The concept of religion necessarily entails an admixture of creed and 
piety, or in continental European terminology, of confession and devotion. 
Religion, then, is more than piety.* From a historical perspective, there are 
ample grounds for further asserting that it is in religion that the tension 
between confession and piety manifests itself. All manner of medieval 


40 A fortunate exception is: Visser, Broeders in de geest (see above, n. 3), 1: p. 257. The situa- 
tion in Germany was in some ways comparable: Martin Brecht, ‘Das Aufkommen der 
neuen Frömmigkeitsbewegung in Deutschland, in Der Pietismus vom siebzehnten bis zum 
frühen achtzehnten Jahrhundert (see above, n. 8), p. 150. 

41 Stronks gives some intimations that she does sense the incongruity of these terms, but 
omits to follow through by applying that insight in a clearer use of terminology: Els 
Stronks, Negotiating Differences. Word, Image and Religion in the Dutch Republic [Studies 
in Medieval and Reformation Traditions 155] (Leiden, 2011), especially pp. 9-10. 
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reformational movements, as well as Reformed Pietism and Lutheran Pietism, 
owe their origins to that tension. 

Book production can be regarded as one of the key indicators, if not the 
most important, of seventeenth-century culture. If, then, piety made up the 
most significant body of that production, this must have affected the culture of 
that age in general. Consequently, our expectation must be for new studies 
demonstrating how piety left its mark on seventeenth-century Dutch culture 
across all bounds of denomination and creed. Be it as it may that Visser and the 
present author move in totally different ecclesiastical and spiritual circles, they 
are in entire agreement as regards the importance to the culture of piety in the 
seventeenth-century Dutch Republic. 
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Being Mennonite: Neighborhood, Family, and 
Confessional Choice in Golden Age Amsterdam 


Mary S. Sprunger 


In 1641, Maritge Reyniers was the witness at Geertruijt Jochems’s baptism in 
the Big Warehouse (Grote Spijker), hidden by tall canal houses on the Singel 
and Herengracht canals on the “new” side of Amsterdam. Through baptism, 
Geertruijt Jochems became a member of the Waterlander Mennonite, or 
Doopsgezind, congregation known as the church “By the Tower” (bij den Toren) 
because of its proximity to the landmark Jan Roodenpoorts Tower, an old city 
gate.! Maritge had grown up in the church and was well-connected to congre- 
gational authority. Her father was senior minister Reynier Wijbrantsz, ordained 
as elder in 1612. He recorded Geertruijt's baptism (performed by his colleague 
Jacob Cornelisz), in his “Memoriael” of congregational business. Maritge’s hus- 
band Lubbert van Diephout, an apothecary, was a deacon, helping to manage 
poor relief and other finances of the church.” 

Who knows how the two mothers—45-year-old Geertruijt and 33-year-old 
Maritge—were acquainted and why Geertruijt was baptized Waterlander 
Doopsgezind in midlife? The Van Diephouts were on the way up, but Geertruijt 
lacked financial security. Perhaps they were neighbors on the Nieuwendijk, 
where Maritge and Lubbert lived at the time. This long, narrow street was 
home to respectable merchants and master artisans, many of them Waterlander 
Doopsgezinden, but in overcrowded Amsterdam, often poorer people lived 
under, above or behind the better homes, in cellars, attics and achterhuizen. In 
1631, the van Diephout’s taxable assets were comfortable but not impressive at 
2,000 guilders (compare to fellow deacon Arent Dircksz Bosch worth 300,000 


1 Following the example of Piet Visser, “Mennonites and Doopsgezinden in the Netherlands, 
1535-1700,” in A Companion to Anabaptism and Spiritualism, 1521-1700, ed. John D. Roth and 
James M. Stayer (Leiden, 2007), pp. 299-45, there pp. 299-300, 313-14, I will refer to the 
Waterlander Mennonites as “Doopsgezinden” (“baptism-minded”) or just “Waterlanders” 
since they did not see themselves as “loyal to the heritage of Menno Simons.’ “Mennonite” 
will refer to seventeenth-century Anabaptists in general, including Waterlander 
Doopsgezinden. 

2 Stadarchief Amsterdam, Particular archive 1120, Archief van de Verenigde Doopsgezinde 
Gemeente van Amsterdam, nr. 117, “Memorial” A of Reynier Wijbrantsz: Minutes of the 
Congregation, 1612-41, fol. 69; nr. 123: Baptism and Membership Register 1639-56, fol. 6 
(20 May 1641). Unless otherwise noted, all manuscripts are from PA 1120. 
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guilders at the same time), but a few years after Geertruijt's baptism, Lubbert 
and Maritge were able to build a stylish house on the Herengracht. In con- 
trast, Geertruijt ended up in the Waterlander widow’s hofje (a residential chari- 
table institution) by her early 6os, receiving other material assistance even 
though she had a married son, who could not or would not take her in, suggest- 
ing a family of very modest means. The deacons, in the notes they made about 
each household, described her as “een goet sloofie” (a compassionate term for a 
hard-working woman).* 

The baptism itself is not remarkable, but the friendship between Maritge 
and Geertruijt, which crossed social lines, raises questions about religious 
identity in the Dutch Golden Age, and whether Anabaptist theology and 
community mitigated some of the social divisions that characterized early 
modern society. The Mennonite church was derived from sixteenth-century 
Anabaptism, which contained strains of communalism, egalitarianism, and a 
brotherhood (and more rarely sisterhood) hermeneutic.° One hundred years 
after Miinsterite apocalyptic fervor led some militant Anabaptists to occupy 
the Amsterdam city hall in a violent, short-lived takeover, large urban 
Mennonite churches were hierarchical in their organization and had long lost 
their radical edge. While outside the Reformed mainstream, the Doopsgezind 
congregation By the Tower was a well-run institution with property and lay but 
ordained elders, preachers, deacons, and deaconesses leading and carrying out 
the work of the church.® Despite large numbers of middling and poor mem- 
bers, the congregation chose almost all of the leaders from a network of rich 
merchants, a circle that became more elite, wealthy and interconnected 
through marriage as the seventeenth century progressed. 


3 On Martige Reyniers: J. G. Fredericks and P. J. Fredericks, Kohier van den twee hondersten pen- 
ning voor Amsterdam. ..1631, (Amsterdam, 1890), fol. 77, fol. 117; Vier eeuwen Herengracht 
(Amsterdam, 1976), p. 226. Lubbert van Diephout purchased house nr. 135 in 1645, and rebuilt 
it in a grander style in 1648; Willem Heijting, Profijtelike Boekskens: Boekcultuur, geloof en 
gewin (Hilversum, 2007), pp. 222-3. 

4 On Geertruijt Jochems, see nr. 136: “Armen-Boeck” 1658-73, part A (1658) fol. 34v. 

5 Early in the seventeenth century, there was a spiritualistic impulse among some Waterlander 
Mennonites in Amsterdam that included prophetesses and calls for community of goods. 
I[an] T[heunisz.], Der Hanssijtsche Meniste Gheest-drijveren Historie, Ofte kort Verhael van de 
ghepretendeerde Ghesichten, Inspraken, Openbaringen, ende haer Acten, by onse tijden. Voort- 
komende uyt de leeringe ende drijven van een invvendigh, of te onbeschreven Woordt, van Hans 
de Rys.... ([Amsterdam]: Jan Theunisz. 1627). 

6 On the structure of the church and its poor relief, see Mary S. Sprunger, ‘Mennonites and 
Sectarian Poor Relief in Golden-Age Amsterdam, in The Reformation of Charity: The Secular 
and the Religious in Early Modern Poor Relief, ed. Thomas Max Safley (Leiden, 2003), pp. 


137-53. 
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According to Willem Frijhoff and Marijke Spies, in a city like Amsterdam 
during the seventeenth century, “perceptions of rank and social standing” were 
key factors “that steered the process of group formation.” They also noted that 
while occupation was a crucial determinant in social location, equally impor- 
tant were “religion, income, property, family, education, place of origin, or 
place of residence in the city.” Maybe being part of a dissenting church could 
override, at least a bit, other identities that divided early modern society to 
create a sense of community in a large urban Mennonite church. With confes- 
sional allegiance, church attendance, and belief left up to individual choice in 
the Dutch Republic, overlapping identities such as family, neighborhood, 
occupation and class influenced church membership. 


Lived Religious Belief and Practice 


Scholars of early-modern Europe have increasingly approached religious his- 
tory from the vantage point of experience. Frijhoff, for example, has advocated 
“a view of local religious life from below, a bottom-up approach that may be 
contrasted with the top-down approach of classical church history.’ This calls 
for a “self-regulating concept of religious life as it issues from the believers 
themselves (the laity, the ‘basis’), who appropriate in their own way the ritual 
repertoires of religious life, and its intellectual and moral norms”® Embracing 
this approach to nuance or alter the Mennonite church historical narrative 
based on confessions of faith and institutional development seems like a 
promising direction, but it is easier said than done: which laity and with what 
sources? 

Seventeenth-century churches were socially heterogeneous. “The laity” in 
the Waterlander Doopsgezind church included members from almost every 
rung in Dutch society. Important cultural studies, such as Piet Visser’s analysis 
of the Schabaelje brothers’ pietistic poetry, illuminate religious currents among 
certain Mennonite laities,!® ones who were literate and relatively well off. But 
what did it mean for all those who professed the faith—not just the wealthier, 


7 Willem Frijhoff & Marijke Spies, 1650: Hard-Won Unity (with the collab. of Wiep van Bunge 
and Natascha Veldhorst) [Dutch Culture in a European Perspective 1] (Assen, 2004), p. 190. 
Frijhoff and Spies, Hard Won Unity, p. 190. 

Willem Frijhoff, Embodied Belief’ Ten Essays on Religious Culture in Dutch History 
(Hilversum, 2002), p. 28. 

10 Piet Visser, Broeders in de geest. De doopsgezinde bijdragen van Dierick en Jan Philipsz. 
Schabaelje tot de Nederlandse stichtelijke literatuur in de zeventiende eeuw [Deventer 
Studién 7], 2 vols. (Deventer, 1988). Another example of lay religious culture is Andrew C. 
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educated segment—to be Mennonite in belief and practice, and how did 
church members relate across social and economic lines? Poor relief records 
provide some glimpse into the lives of the needy. It is those from the middling 
group in society who have fallen through the cracks of historical memory, 
unless they came to the elders’ attention due to bad conduct. 

In the recent multi-volume history of Amsterdam, Joke Spaans acknowl- 
edged how difficult it is for historians to know what faith meant in the daily 
lives of early modern Europeans. In pious families, the head of the household 
might hold regular family devotionals, with Scripture reading, teaching, and 
prayer, although Spaans noted that not all could read or afford a Bible. A num- 
ber of the Waterlander Doopsgezinden who joined the church around 1640 
were illiterate. For them, singing may have been one way to learn and reinforce 
confessional beliefs.» Mennonite song culture, dating back to the sixteenth 
century, included hymns of admonishment, which urged believers to fear and 
love God; martyr songs, which told the stories of Anabaptists faithful under 
persecution; history songs, which recounted biblical stories; and psalms (bor- 
rowed from Reformed practice). The song books, some published especially for 
use in the home rather than in church services, would have been inaccessible 
to the poor and illiterate, but the songs themselves could be owned by any one 
who committed them to memory.!? Other than these, the kinds of sources that 
could explain how the more humble Doopsgezind majority experienced their 
faith—such as letters, diaries, or printed literature—do not survive (and 
indeed were almost never created). 

In the absence of other sources, serial records can provide some clues to 
religious identity and confessional choice in the Dutch Republic, if not belief 
or lay rituals. The example of Maritge and Geertruijd surfaced in an attempt to 
learn more about ordinary Mennonites in the Golden Age by systematically 


Fix’s study of the Collegiants, again dealing with an educated, more prosperous group: 
Prophecy and Reason: The Dutch Collegiants in the Early Enlightenment (Princeton, 1991). 

11 Joke Spaans, ‘Stad van vele geloven 1578-1795, in Geschiedenis van Amsterdam, ed. Willem 
Frijhoff and Maarten Prak, 4 vols. [Centrum van de wereld 1578-1650 | (Amsterdam, 2004— 
7), 2: pp. 385-467, there pp. 456-64. Regarding Mennonite literacy: Evidence from the 
baptism sample is too spotty to draw conclusions about literacy in general. On-going 
research from the Waterlander “Armen-Boeck” (nr. 136) of 1658 suggests about a 50% rate 
of illiteracy among Doogsgezind receiving poor relief. 

12 On Mennonite songs, see Louis Peter Grijp, ‘A Different Flavour in a Psalm-Minded 
Setting: Dutch Mennonite Hymns from the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, in 
From Martyr to Muppy. A Historical Introduction to Cultural Assimilation Processes of a 
Religious Minority in the Netherlands: The Mennonites, ed. Alistair Hamilton, Sjouke 
Voolstra, and Piet Visser (Amsterdam, 1994), pp. 10-32, there 110-11. 
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cross-referencing names of new members at the Amsterdam Waterlander 
Doopsgezind Church from 1639 to 1642 with marriage banns and additional 
records from the church By the Tower. From this research, a clearer picture of 
the social and geographic composition of the congregation became possible, 
as did identification of certain family clusters and other relationships. Stories 
emerged that illustrate the intersection of neighboorhood, family, and class 
among middling Doopsgezinden. Elsewhere, I have shown the importance 
of economic factors in becoming Doopsgezind (the lure of good poor relief, 
capital-rich marriage possibilities, low interest loans, and useful business 
connections). The middling group of Waterlanders, however, were neither 
rich nor poor enough (unless they fell on hard times) to make use of such 
opportunities. For these Doopsgezinden, family tradition or personal relation- 
ships forged in the neighborhood or guild might have rivaled theology, good 
preaching, and upright behavior as reasons for joining a particular church. 
Analysis of the 300 or so individuals who joined the church By the Tower 
from 1639 to 1642 shows, not surprisingly, a cross section of social categories. 
Roughly sixteen percent, or 49 individuals, were from rich families.” While not 
as easy to identify, at least 23 individuals from the baptism sample (or their 
orphaned children) were receiving poor relief in 1658 (when the deacons listed 
every household they supported), but this number is surely low because of the 
18-year gap in information. Less tangible criteria like honor and social capital 
also contributed to status in the Dutch Republic. Some livelihoods carried 
more dignity than others, even though income might fluctuate, so occupation 
gives the best insight into social status in early modern Amsterdam. Great 
was the social gulf indeed between a merchant who imported and exported 


13 Sprunger, “Mennonites and Sectarian Poor Relief,’ pp. 149-50, 152-3. 

14 Ichose these years because the same names were written in two different books (1120 nrs 
117 and 123) by two different hands (elders Reinier Wybrandsz and Denys van der Schuere) 
thereby occasionally providing an additional bit of information from one list to the next. 
The baptism lists might include all or none of the following: occupation of the candidate 
or of a parent, the name of a relative or acquaintance in the church (a witness), an address 
(street and/or house name) and place of origin. For those found in the Amsterdam 
ondertrouw records (fewer than Ya), additional information might include: occupation, 
family connection, place of birth, age, address, whether or not the marriage was performed 
in a Reformed church or registered at the city hall, and a signature or x. I also cross 
referenced some names as possible in other church records (earlier and later baptism 
records, disciplinary records, account books and diaconal minutes). 

15 Nr.152: “Reken Boeck van de Gelden Tot Subsidie van sommige Leeraaren der Vereenichde 
Waterlantse ende Vriesse Gemeynte In Amsterdam … ” (1642-47). 

16 Nr.136. 
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shiploads of cargo and a tanner who worked and lived with the stench and filth 
of animal hides.!” 

The occupation (or that of a parent or spouse) of about half of the new 
members could be identified from various sources, allowing them to be placed 
into seventeenth-century social categories (see Table 1). Of those joining 
between 1639 and 1642, 33 were from the rich merchant and manufacturer 
class; twelve were from a category of fine shopkeepers and master craftsmen. 
Contemporaries considered these two groups the brede burgerij (broad bur- 
gher class), with the means and time to consume or create literature and art. 
Next were the artisans and small shopkeepers; 54 fell into this category, the 
smalle burgerij (narrow burgher class). Below these were “the rabble,’ made up 
of sailors, domestic servants, silk winders, and the like, which describes 47 of 
the new members. Not even one-third were from the broad burgher class while 
over two-thirds were from the narrow burgher class and beneath where—par- 
ticularly among the lowest group—there was much illiteracy and no money 
for extras.!® None in the sample were in the top rank of patricians and none 
were at the very bottom of society, with the homeless and mendicant.!? 

These numbers are impressionistic and approximate; the categorization of 
different occupations can be ambiguous. For example, cabinet-makers could 
easily be master craftsmen. However, in the baptism sample, the cabinet-makers 
seemed to be part of the narrow burgher class, such as son-in-law of Old 
Flemish (a strict Mennonite group) preacher and cabinet-maker Heere Jansen, 
whose family ended up on poor relief.?° Similarly, a “varendman” could be a 
sailor (part of “the rabble”) or a bargeman with his own boat, which would 
place him in the narrow burgher class. Even with room for error, however, it is 
safe to conclude from this evidence that a large majority of Amsterdam 
Waterlander Doopsgezinden were from the bottom half of occupational 
levels. 


17 Frijhoff and Spies, Hard Won Unity, p. 191. 

18 Joris Craffurd outlined these now oft-cited social categories in 1696. Frijhoff and Spies, 
Hard Won Unity, p. 192. 

19 Infact, there were some Waterlanders related to those in the patrician class (although 
fewer at mid-century than earlier in the century). See Mary S. Sprunger, Iemand 
burgemeester maken. Doopsgezinden en regentengeslachten in de Gouden Eeuw te 
Amsterdam, Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 32 (2006), pp. 75-121. 

20 Joannes Driessen and Susannetge Heeremans, nr. 123, fol. 5 (17 Feb. 1641); nr. 136, part A, 
fol. 65. On Heere Jansz see Friso Lammertse and Jaap van der Veen, Uylenburgh & Son: Art 
and Commerce from Rembrandt to De Lairesse 1625-1675 (Zwolle-Amsterdam, 2006), pp. 
190-1. 
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TABLE 1 Occupational Level of New Members “By the Tower” 1639-42 
Broad Burgher Class Broad Burgher Class Narrow Burgher Class “The Rabble” 
(Brede Burgerij) (Brede Burgerij) (Smalle Burgerij) (Grauw) 
Rich Merchants and Shopkeepers and Artisans, Small Wage Laborers (47) 
Manufacturers (33) Master Craftsmen (12) Shopkeepers (54) 
Cloth merchant, House builder 2 Textile workers and Domestic boat and 


manufacturer or dyer 13 
Merchant 9 

Grain merchant 3 
Timber merchant 2 
Tobacco merchant 2 
Stockfish merchant 1 
Stone merchant 1 

Iron merchant 1 


Brewer 1 


Ox and cattle grazier 2 
Miller 2 

Grocer and shopkeeper 2 
Notary 1 

Cobbler 1 

Pastry baker 1 


Doctor (MD) 1 


weavers 10 
Cabinetmaker 9 

Baker 4 
Shipwright/builder 4 
Printer and bookseller 3 
Seamstress 3 

Fishwife 3 
Schoolmaster 2 
Bricklayer 2 
Chamois/Leather 
dresser 2 

Brass or coppersmith 1 
Button-maker 1 
Carpenter 1 
Window-maker 1 
Tailor 1 

Hat-maker 1 

Cooper 1 
Candle-maker 1 

Block [and tackle] 
maker 1 

Comb-maker 1 

Knife grinder 1 
Midwife 1 


bargemen 13 
Domestic servants 10 
Sailors, overseas 9 
Grain porters 7 
Weigh-House worker 2 
Ropewalk worker 1 
Beer wharf worker 1 
Sawyer 1 

Flax worker 1 

Grain stirrer 1 


Washer woman 1 


Source: Stadsarchief Amsterdam, Particular archive 1120, Archief van Verenigde Doopsgezinden Gemeente 
van Amsterdam, nr. 117, “Memorial” A of Reynier Wijbrantsz: Minutes of the Congregation, 1612-41, fol. 69; 
nr. 123: Baptism and Membership Register 1639-1656, fol. 6 (20 May 1641). For social categories, see Willem 


Frijhoff & Marijke Spies, 1650: Hard-Won Unity, 190-2. 
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The following three case studies, pieced together from various records, high- 
light the roles of neighborhood and family in religious identity. The social loca- 
tion of the new members help us to understand why individuals chose one 
confession over another, and one church among several within a confessional 
tradition. 


Neighborhood and Family 


Neighborhoods in Amsterdam were not segregated along confessional or strict 
socio-economic lines. Herman Roodenburgh, applying an ethnographic 
approach to history, has highlighted the importance of neighborhoods in the 
Dutch Republic. They formed small communities in early modern cities that 
exerted a degree of social control; were loci of entertainment; and brought 
together people of diverse religions, places of origin, and, to a lesser extent, 
social status. Neighborhoods generally contained a cross section of social lev- 
els and religious affiliation. Because of overcrowding in Amsterdam, those of 
modest means might live in narrow alleys, in cellars, in rooms above shops, or 
in cottages built behind more prominent residences.?! 

There were certainly, however, better and shabbier addresses. A high con- 
centration of prosperous Doopsgezinden, in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, lived on the Niewendijk, such as the Blocks, Ansloos, Van Diephouts 
and Rooleeuws.?* Middling and poorer Waterlander Doopsgezinden tended to 
live in the Jordaan section of Amsterdam (added to the city in 1612 to concen- 
trate certain industries in one area). Several streets there stand out among 
new members and witnesses during the four sample years: Anjeliersgracht 
(today the Westerstraat) or Anjeliersstraat, mentioned thirteen times, and 
Goudsbloemstraat or Goudsbloemgracht, cross street and canal (the latter 
usually referred to as the “Oude Franse Pad,” today the Willemsstraat), 
mentioned nine times. While there is more work to be done on this topic, pre- 
liminary research suggests that neighborhood (together with family and occu- 
pation) played a role in bringing new members to church. 

So, for example, we find the family of Willem Gerritsen, a handle-maker, 
(hechtemaker), living on the Anjeliersgracht. He seems to have been well- 
known and involved in the congregation. He himself may have been from 


21 Herman Roodenburgh, ‘Naar een etnografie van de vroegmoderne stad: De “gebuyrten” in 
Leiden en Den Haag, in Cultuur en maatschappij in Nederland, Een historisch 
antropologisch perspectief, ed. Peter te Boekhorst, Peter Burke, Willem Frijhoff (Meppel- 
Amsterdam, 1992), pp. 219-43, there pp. 219-21, 227. 

22 H. F. Wijnman, Historische gids van Amsterdam, 2 vols. (Amsterdam, 1971), 2: pp. 261-2. 
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Calvinist background, or from a Doopsgezind family but uncommitted as a 
young man. At any rate, his marriage in 1609 took place in the Reformed 
Church. At this time, he was aged 30 and originally from Zwolle. His bride was 
Geert Jans, a widow with at least one child (an adolescent son). While Geert 
was born in Monnikendam, they must have met in the neighborhood, as they 
both lived on the Ridderstraat (nowhere near the church By the Tower). Willem 
could write, but Geert could not. Sometime between their wedding and 1617, 
Geert joined the Waterlander Doopsgezind church. Her husband followed in 
1617. By this time, they had moved to the Angeliersgracht in the Jordaan, which 
was then just a shallow ditch lined with shabby houses. 

Not even a year later, Geert’s son (and Willem's step son) Jan Jacobsz joined 
the Waterlanders; on the same day, his future wife, a wool seamstress whose 
sister was already a member, also underwent baptism. Pietertie Jans lived on 
the Jonkerstraat, in her in-laws old neighborhood. Did they meet at church or 
in the street? About five months after their baptism, they married at By the 
Tower. At this time, Jan Jacobsz was a boatman.?* A quarter century later 
(1642), he was still working on a barge and the family lived on the Boomsloot, 
some of the few Waterlander Doopsgezinden to live on what was known as 
“the old side” of the city? Jan seems to have had some schooling; Pietertie may 
have had a bit as she crudely signed a few letters of her name in the pui onder- 
trouw registry (marriage banns book) kept by the city hall (non-Reformed cou- 
ples had to have civil weddings before exchanging vows in their own churches). 

The family remained active in the church, even though this required a walk 
across the city. Pietertie Jans, wool seamstress, despite having little education, 
was able to testify for baptism candidates. She had been a member for 20 years 
so was probably well known in the church when, in 1638, she was a witness for 
Anne Jacobs, who lived above Pietertie’s in-laws.”° Just three months after her 
own baptism, Anne, in turn, was a witness for the wife of a linen weaver who 
lived around the corner. Ten years later, Anne took in two Waterlander orphans 
as foster children, the young son and daughter of an inn keeper, with expenses 
paid by the deacons.?’ In 1641, Pieterie was a witness for a fellow seamstress in 


23 Wijnman, 2:488; DTB 414/169 kerk (17 October 1609); nr. 117, fol. 26. Geert’s baptism has not 
been established as her name is too indistinct and might have occurred prior to 1612 when 
the registry starts. 

24 Nr. 17, fol. 30 (4 June 1618), fol. 32 (28 October and 11 November 1618); DTB 668/201 pui 
(25 October 1618). 

25 Nr.123, fol. 7 (9 March 1642). 

26 _Nr. 117, fol. 64 (12 December 1638). 

27 Mayke Lourens, wife of Albert Evertsen on the Tichelstraat. nr. 123, fol. 1 (13 March 1639); 
Marritie and Jan, children of Pieter Karstens herbergier, nr. 18, p. 25 (27 July 1648). 
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her own neighborhood, Dirckie Theunis (she specialized in sewing linen), who 
lived around the block in the Koningsstraat above “the Elephant.” A year later, 
Pieterie’s mother-in-law, Geertgen, was a witness for a candidate, the same day 
that the son of Pietertie and Jan Jacobsz, Jacob Jansz, underwent baptism.?® 
Various members of the extended family acted as witnesses, bringing new 
people into the church from roughly the same social level. More often than 
not, marriages were forged in neighborhoods, as were friendships that might 
result in new persons undergoing baptism and joining the church. Evangelism 
occurred among members of roughly the same social circumstances. 


Interclass Friendship and Neighborhood Evangelism 


It was not unusual, however, for the upper, middling, and lower groups of 
Doopsgezinden to interact outside of church through employment or some- 
times in the neighborhood. Domestic servants or apprentices from the homes 
of wealthy Doopsgezinden often underwent baptism, but more noteworthy 
are cases of friendship and evangelism that crossed the gulf of occupation and 
social capital, such as the example of Maritge Reyniers and Geertruit Jochems 
(above).?9 

A striking case of crossing class lines in evangelism highlights the impor- 
tance of neighborhood in church connections. Trijntie Pieters, the wife of 
Pieter Jansz Timmerman, was an unusually frequent witness for baptismal 
candidates in the Waterlander church around 1640. Her household was pros- 
perous; in 1647 Pieter was on a list of wealthy Waterlanders.?° They may, how- 
ever, have been in a different social circle from some of the powerful 
international merchants on the list who lived on the Herengracht, as Pieter 
was a tradesman and the couple lived in a colorful neighborhood of small 
industry, shops, lumber yards, wharfs, and breweries. 

Pieter, a house builder, or contractor, was probably himself a convert, or at 
least he married his first wife in the Reformed church, at age 27. At this time, he 
lived on the Herengracht somewhere very near the Waterlander Doopsgezind 


28 Nr.123, fol. 6 (20 May 1641), Mari Pieters in the Teerketelsteeg, fol. 7 (9 March 1642). 

29 _ Forexample, Saertge Jans was a domestic servant for Matthijs Vinckel, nr. 123 fol. 5 (17 Feb. 
1641); Gijsbert Jansen was an apprentice in book binding with elder and printer Denys van 
der Schuere, fol. 3 (28 May 1640). It is not likely that Geertruit was Maritge’s maid, because 
such a relationship was usually noted in the list of baptismal candidates. 

30 Nr. 152, fol. 38 (25 February 1647). 
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Church that he joined four and a half years later through baptism.*! Trijntie 
Pieters was living in Weesp at the time of her first marriage to Juriaen Martsz, 
a brandy distiller in Amsterdam. A number of prominent Amsterdam 
Waterlanders had connections in Weesp and built country homes there. 
Juriaen was baptized as a Doopsgezind nine months before he married Trijntie, 
and the church By the Tower announced their upcoming nuptials, although 
the wedding took place in Weesp. When the widowed Trijntie married Pieter 
in 1632, she was living in Amsterdam. They moved to the Haarlemmerdijk, and 
it is from here that we see Trijntie bringing new members into the church in 
the early 1640s. One imagines her as a gregarious, well-known woman in the 
neighborhood, inviting those in her daily geography to accompany her to 
church and vouching for them when it came time to join. Trijntie, not Pieter, 
was always the witness, as in the case of his two stepdaughters Hester and 
Geertie Jueriaens, but also for unrelated men. Being female was no barrier to 
bearing witness.?3 

Trijntie served as witness for a number of new members, all of whom were 
from the narrow burgher class or below, and all of whom lived in her neighbor- 
hood (see Map 1). Ropemaker Jan Jacobsz and his wife Jaepie Jans lived in 
rooms belonging to Trijntie and Pieter. Two years before their baptism, they 
were married in the Reformed church and lived on one of the artificial islands 
in the western harbor, near the Haarlemmerdijk neighborhood. Neither was 
born in Amsterdam; Jaepie was from Terschelling, one of the Wadden Islands, 
and Jan from the Holland town of Uithoorn. He was literate; she was not.34 
Hendrick Hendricksz, a basket-maker, lived in the New Lumber Yards by the 
Haarlemmer Gate. Barber Thomes was married to a smith on the Brouwersgracht, 
while Annetie Willems, a cobbler’s wife, lived nearby.?° The widow Gerritge 
Thyssen, a washer woman, lived on the Prinsen Island on the Galgenstraat or 
Gallows Street (so-called because one had a clear view across the harbor to the 


31 Nr. 17, fol. 43 (18 March 1621); DTB 421/32 kerk (26 November 1616). Pieter was a 
huystimmergesel at the time of his first marriage, living with his mother Marie Dirx on the 
Westfriesche Korenmarkt (between the Oude Leliestraat and Blauwburgwal on the east 
side of the Herengracht). His bride was Grietie Harmens, daughter of Harman Jansz, on 
the Brouwersgracht. 

32 Trijntie Pieters was the daughter of Pieter Wiggersen in Weesp; nr. 117, fol. 26 (14 January 
1618), fol. 32 (28 October and 11 November 1618); DTB 763/67 pui (27 October 1618). 

33 DTB 672/170 pui (17 December 1632); Hester Juriaens, nr. 123, fol. 12 (13 December 1643); 
Geertie Jueryiens, fol. 17 (17 December 1645). 

34 _Nr.123, fol. 9 (14 December 1642); DTB 454/536 kerk (17 November 1640). 

35 Nr. 123, fol. u (25 May 1643), fol. 12 (13 December 1643), fol. 15 (11 November 1644) 
“Brouwersdwarstraat.” 
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Neighborhood Evangelism 


Trijntje Pieters, the wife of Pieter Jansz 
timmerman, as a baptism witness for: 


Jan Jacobsz, rope-maker, and Jaepie Jans 
(baptized 1642) 


Hendrick Hendricksz, basket-maker (1643) 
Barber Thonis, a smith’s wife (1643) 
Annetje Willems, a cobbler's wife (1644) 
Gerritje Thyssen, washer woman (1641) 


Jan Roeloffsen, drill-maker, and Annetje 
Theunis (1644) 


All lived in the Haarlemmerdijk area. 
Another candidate, Ytien Intis (1644), and 
her mother, Tet Robyns, lived next to 
Trijntje. 


The Waterlander Mennonite Church is in 
the upper left-hand corner. 


MAP 1 Amstelodami Celeberrimi Hollandiae Emporii Delineatio Nova. 
MAP OF AMSTERDAM. SCALE CA. 1:7,250. PUBLISHED BY JOHANNES JANSSONIUS. THE 
MAP IS A COPY AFTER AN OLDER MAP PUBLISHED BY JOAN BLAEU (SAA: 10095/36). 


site of city executions); and Jan Roeloffsen, a drill maker, and his wife Annetie 
Theunis on the Haarlemmerstraat (Annetie already had connections to the 
Waterlanders, as her mother, Luts Wybrants, was a co-witness).36 Other church 
members lived nearby, such as Ytien Intis (baptized in 1644 at the same time as 
the cobbler’s wife and the drill maker) and her mother, Tet Robyns, daughter of 
a Doopsgezind tailor, who lived next door to Trijntie in an apartment.37 
Trijntie’s neighborhood evangelism cut across social groups. Some of her 
baptismal candidates could have been of middling means (such as the cobbler 
or smith), but some such as the washer woman and ropewalk worker were of 
much lower status. Trijntie’s motivation must have been a genuine interest in 
bringing these humble folk into the Doopsgezind fold, and they in turn chose 
to undergo baptism and join the congregation, although not all with success. 
Introducing those from the “rabble” involved some risk: would new members 
embrace proper Doopsgezind values and behavior? Might they fall on hard 


36 Nr. 123, fol. 7 (15 December 1641), fol. 15 (11 November 1644). 
37 Nr.123, fol. 15 (a1 November 1644). 
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times and need support from the church, and was this their motivation to 
become Doopsgezind in the first place? Amsterdam Waterlander poor relief 
was well-funded and complete, for those who qualified. 

Eighteen years after Trijntie Pieters stood up for her baptism, Annetie 
Theunes ended up in the women’s house of correction (het Spinhuis). She was 
caught stealing cloth from the house of deacon and neighbor Bastiaen de 
Klerck. The court records revealed that she had long been involved in an unsa- 
vory criminal underworld, and her late husband, Jan Roeloffsen, was none too 
nice either.?® Annetie and Jan must have put up a convincingly pious front, or 
Trijntie had not exercised good judgment in this case. The elders acted swiftly 
to excommunicate Annetie. Another of Trijntie’s new members attracted the 
attention of the church leadership when, five years after he had joined the 
church, the rope-maker Jan Jacobsz went to the West Indies, “abandoning his 
wife and children.”?? While there is no indication that the Doopsgezind dea- 
cons supported this family, at least one of the couples who joined the church 
with Trijntie Pieters as witness eventually came onto the poor relief rolls of By 
the Tower. 

The basket-maker Hendrick Henricksen, mentioned above, joined the 
Waterlanders in 1643. At the time of his baptism, he was already 46 years old 
and likely from a Reformed background as, 21 years earlier, he wed a much 
older widow, Ybel Claass, in the Calvinist church. Neither was native to 
Amsterdam and neither was literate.* By 1658, Hendrick and Ybel—fifteen 
years his senior—still lived in the same neighborhood, on the Haarlemmerstraat 
by the last cross street (probably the Binnen Brouwersstraat), next to “the 
Bellows” (de Blaesbalck) in a cellar. Hendrick had a reputation as a drinker, 
which no doubt contributed to their poverty. In addition, Ybel was blind so 
would not have been able to work. The couple received money, bread, food 
staples, and fuel from the deacons. Once the church gave Ybel 20 stuivers with 
which to buy stockings. Eventually, the deacons also started to pay 25 guilders 
annually for rent. Finally, after his wife died, Hendrick notified the deacons 
that he had received permission from the regents of the civic “Old Persons 


38 PA 5061: Inventaris van het Rechterlijk Archief 1524-181, nr. 314, Confessieboeken 
(4 August 1661-16 January 1663), fols. 157v-16or, 165v; nr. 584 Justitieboek Q (9 March 
1661-8 March 1664), fol. 88; PA 1120 nr. 125: “Notitie van gebreckelycke litmaten der 
gemeente” (1646-79) (hereafter Ban-Boeck), fols. 18-21 (1662); PA 1120 nr. 123, fol. 15 
(u November 1644); DTB 677/216 (23 April 1644). 

39 Nr. u6, part B, fol. 13v ( December 1647). 

40 DTB 429/320 kerk (14 December 1624). Ybel was from Enkhuizen, Hendrick from an 
unidentifiable town. At the time of their wedding, Ybel lived on the Prinsengracht and 
Hendrick on the Prinsenstraat. 
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Home” (the Oude Mannenhuis) to take up residence there. The regulations of 
this institution forbade drunkenness, so Hendrick must have cleaned up his 
act in old age. His admission was further contingent on bringing certain items 
in with him, such as “a good bed,” pillows, blankets, sheets, undershirts, and so 
on. The deacons instructed the deaconesses to see that he was properly provi- 
sioned so that he could enter the municipal charity.*! 


Family Networks 


The diverse members of By the Tower may have been brothers and sisters in 
the faith, and on friendly terms as neighbors, but they did not marry across 
class lines. Wealthy Mennonites intermarried to form tight-knit family and 
friendship networks that benefited business ventures. Among those joining 
the church around 1640, some examples of matches between prosperous 
Waterlander families were Geertge Jans Schouten, daughter of Jan Gerritsz 
Schouten, to Jacob van Aldewerelt, son of Jan van Aldewerelt and Lysbeth 
Block; Christiaen van Hoeck, son of Jan van Hoeck, to Tanneken van Erpekom, 
son of Mattheus van Erpekom; and Lieve Coppenol, son of Lieven Willemsz 
Coppenol, and Saertie Vinckels, son of Mattheus Vinckel. All of these children 
of the church were baptized during the four-year sample and all six families 
appeared on the list of rich church members drawn up in 1642 and 1647 for the 
purpose of soliciting donations to support preachers.*? Except for Coppenol, 
who was a renowned calligrapher immortalized by Rembrandt, all were suc- 
cessful merchants. In this way, capital consolidated in a circle of increasingly 
wealthy families. Of course, not all rich Doopsgezinden married within their 
local congregation. Some found Doopsgezinde or Mennonite partners in other 
cities, such as Aechie Hoeck, daughter of wealthy merchant Jan van Hoeck, 
who married the son of a Flemish Mennonite deacon from Schiedam.* Others 
chose Calvinist, Remonstrant, or non-affiliated brides or grooms, such as 


41 Nr. 136, Part A (1658), fol. 45r, nr. 134, unpaginated (18 May 1662). Ybel Clasess’ baptism has 
not been found. On the requirements for the Oudemannenhuis, see Casparus Commelin, 
Beschryvinge van Amsterdam, 2 vols. (Amsterdam: Wolfgang Waasberge, Boom, van 
Someren en Goethals, 1693), 2:574-75. 

42 Nr. 152. 

43 Joris Lubbertsz van Vollenhoven, The Mennonite Encyclopedia, 4 vols. ( Scottdale, PA, 
1955-59), s.v. “Schiedam” and “Vollenhoven, van, Family.’ For information on wealthy indi- 
viduals, see ‘Doopsgezinde elitevorming in de Republiek’ Database under the auspices of 
the Mennonite Seminary (Doopsgezind Seminarium) of the Free University and the 
Mennonite Library (Doopsgezinde Bibliotheek) of the University of Amsterdam Library. 
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Susanna Adriaens van Zevenbergen who married Jan Tengnagel (the future 
bailiff of Naarden) from a well-connected Amsterdam family, which was pref- 
erable to marrying a co-religionist from a lower social stratum. 

Networks of Doopsgezinden from the lower rungs of the social ladder also 
formed, although these seem to have been heavily influenced by occupation 
and neighborhood, as seen in the first case study (above). It is not possible to 
figure out when and how bonds of friendship were formed, although a sub- 
stantial example will illustrate how family, neighborhood and occupation were 
intertwined when two extended Waterlander Doopsgezind families of modest 
means joined through marriage. Three siblings moved to Amsterdam from the 
town of Naarden (about nineteen kilometers southeast of Amsterdam) in the 
1630s and 4os, perhaps to make their fortune in the big city. Their father, Albert 
Sandersen, was a pin maker, and might have been a well-known Waterlander 
as he was always named in the records regarding his children. Two daughters, 
Geertien and Tryntien, were baptized by Reynier Wijbrandtsz in 1633.45 Their 
brother, Sander Albertsz, moved to Amsterdam to become a cabinet maker. He 
was apprenticed with Doopsgezind Jan Wybrandtsz but lived with one of his 
sisters on the corner of the Prinsenstraat above a copper smith.* He married 
another Waterlander two years later (she lived on the Langestraat at that time, 
while he was still on the Prinsenstraat just a few blocks away). He seems to 
have been successful in setting up his own shop, as in 1657 we find him taking 
on a fifteen-year-old Waterlander orphan as an apprentice to learn cabinet- 
making. In a three-year arrangement, the deacons would pay 20 guilders per 
year and Sander would provide food and clothing.*” 

Sander’s marriage linked him to another active Waterlander family from the 
narrow burgher class. In 1643, the cabinet maker (now a journeyman) wed 
Neeltie Hendriks, the daughter of Heyndrick Asuerius, a candle-maker who 
delivered his wares to the church. Both Neeltie and Sander could read and 
write.t8 Heyndrick’s wife Trijn Jans Vastert was the step-daughter of Vaster 
Hendricksz, from Abcoude, (about 20 kilometers south of Amsterdam) who 
was a member already in 1619. At that time, the elders had to intervene when 


44 DTB (Doop-, Trouw- en Begrafenisboeken) 677/157 pui (15 October 1643); J. D. Wagner, 
‘Gansneb gen. Tengnagel, Maandblad van het Genealogisch-heraldisch Genootschap “De 
Nederlandsche Leeuw” 33 (1915): col. 3-8, there col. 7. 

45 20 nr. 117 (u December 1633) fol. 58. 

46 120 nr. 123, fol. 7 (15 December 1641); DTB 677/90 pui (20 March 1643). 

47 Tonis Dircksz, son of Dirck Catteijn. The apprentice’s younger siblings were placed with 
two different women, while an older brother had already completed a weaving 
apprenticeship and was self-sufficient. Nr. 136, part A (1658), fols. 55v, 56r. 

48 DTB 677/90 pui (20 March 1643). 
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the couple was involved in a serious quarrel of some kind with Vaster’s brother, 
Ryck Jacobsz (a half brother?) and wife in Baambrugge (near Abcoude).*? This 
was an example of Waterlander church discipline, where the elders sought to 
resolve discord among members and root out immoral behavior or wrong 
belief. Those not able or willing to bring their behavior or faith in line with 
church expectations were not allowed to partake of the Lord's Supper, a sym- 
bol of Christian community. In this case, the four finally brought the quarrel to 
an end with tears and forgiveness all around. They promised not to speak of 
the matter again and drew up a notarial act to seal the agreement.5° 

It appears that this cluster of families was in the lower middling class (smalle 
burgerij), the kind who could provide for themselves but lived under the con- 
tinual threat of financial difficulty. Vaster Hendricksz, occupation unknown, 
died before 1630, because in that year his widow borrowed 50 guilders from the 
church without interest, indicating that this was a poorer family (wealthy 
members, usually deacons, could borrow very large sums of money at 5% 
interest). This loan remained unpaid at least until 1668, when it was moved to 
a list of debts unlikely ever to be collected.*! Trijn Jans Vastert had at least two 
siblings among the Waterlanders: brother Hendrick and sister Annetie Vasters 
(baptized as a widow in 1625), whose daughter Aeltie Vasters was a wool seam- 
stress, baptized in 1642. 

Hendrick Vasters was a bargeman. He had received some schooling and 
could write (his second wife could not). It is likely that Hendrick Vasters was 
raised in the Waterlander church, but he moved in circles that reached outside 
of the Doopsgezind community. He did eventually undergo baptism at By the 
Tower, but not until he was middle-aged and a widower. While information on 
his first marriage is missing, his second wedding took place in Ouderkerk (a 
village just south of Amsterdam), and he lived “outside the Regulierspoort on 
the Otterspat across from the small mill.”52 Not even two months after his 
Doopsgezind baptism in 1648, he married for a third time, again in the 
Reformed church, this time in Diemen.” The Waterlander elders admonished 
him for marrying across denominational lines. Hendrick explained that his 
new wife, Belitie Pieters, was not affiliated with any church, and that he hoped 
in time to win her over to his congregation. As was the practice in such matters, 
he was temporarily banned from communion and readmitted a year and a half 


49 Baptized Pentecost Monday, 1625 Nr. 117, fol. 51. 

50 Nr. 16: “Memoriael” B: Minutes of the Ministers, 1612-20, 1642-60, unpaginated (3 Oct. 
1619). 

51 Nr.148: “Schuldt Boek” 1620-46, fol. 37; Nr. 149: “Schult Boeck” (beginning 1646) fols. 10, 113. 

52 Nr. 123, fol. 24 (30 August 1648). 

53 DTB 432/222 kerk (5 June 1627); 466/171 kerk (9 October 1648). 
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later even though his wife did not undergo baptism until 1655, six and a half 
years after they got married.°* Sometime in the next three years, both Belitie 
and Hendrick died, but as members, their young orphaned children— 
Jannetien (age 6) and Pieter (age 5)— came under the care of the Waterlander 
deacons. There was apparently no family willing or able to take in extra chil- 
dren. While the siblings were separated into two different Doopsgezind foster 
homes, they were only a block apart: one lived with “Lambertien” on the 
Goudsbloemstraat and one with “Hilletien” on the Goudsbloemsgracht.°5 

Another from this interconnected group of middling Doopsgezinden also 
fell under the care of the deacons, but only when old age slowed her down. 
One of Sander Albertsz’s older sisters, Trijntien Alberts, never married but nev- 
ertheless had found a way to support herself by running a little shop. In 1658, 
she wassellingfruit on the Reguliersbreestraat. She lived in the Houtzagerssteeg, 
but rented a small cellar room (pothuis) on the street from which she sold her 
wares. The deacons noted her ability for the business but she was having diffi- 
culty walking and could no longer make ends meet. In fact, in 1656 the dea- 
cons’ servant had requested ten guilders on her behalf at his own initiative; 
perhaps she was hesitant to accept charity.5® The deacons started to contribute 
40 guilders annually for rent, presumably for her shop, noting that if they did 
not, she would fall completely under their care. Then in 1660, she inherited the 
tidy sum of 400 guilders from a niece, the daughter of her sister Lijsbet and a 
Waterlander preacher in Hoorn, indicating that her family was, if not wealthy, 
honorable.?” Out of her new abundance, Tryntie donated 300 guilders of her 
inheritance to the deacons, to help toward the support of herself and other 
widows in the church. From this, she would receive 15 stuivers per week for 
miscellaneous expenses and 25 guilders per year toward rent for her house. 
She intended some of this money to help her impoverished sister, whom she 
said would come to the deacons the next week, although there are no further 
notations. 

This network of middling and poor Doopsgezinden suggests a commitment 
to the church in terms of membership and contributing to the support of oth- 
ers in the congregation. Both Sander Albertsz and Aeltie Vasters took in 


54 Nr. 16, part B unpaginated (3 December 1648; 2 September 1649). In the baptism register, 
Nr. 123, fol. 39 (21 February 1655), Belitie's name was left blank, identified as “the wife of 
Hendrick Vasters our brother schuytevoerder living outside of the Regulierspoort.” 

55 Nr.136, part A (1658), fol. 54v. 

56 Nr.134: Minutes of the Deacons, unpaginated (3 February 1656). 

57 Nr.136, part A (1658), fol. 10v; nr. 134 (7 and 21 October 1660). Her niece was Trijn Jans, who 
died in Hoorn. 
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Waterlander orphans.°® In two cases mentioned above, members of this family 
cluster responded to admonishment by the elders and took the steps necessary 
to recover their place in the good graces of the congregation. Participation in 
the important communal ritual of the Lord’s Supper may therefore have been 
important, although retaining access to the church’s social safety net (available 
only to members in good standing) and restoration of honor may have been 
the greatest motivating factors in their compliance. It may have been desirable 
to marry within the denomination, as with Sander and Neeltie, both from 
Waterlander families. The extended family was involved in the congregation, 
having made a conscious choice to belong to a dissenting church. Through her 
marriage to Hendrick Vasters, Belitie Pieters was introduced to the Doopsgezind 
congregation and eventually underwent adult baptism. 


Conclusion 


The stories above emerge from an attempt to recover a missing piece of the 
Dutch Doopsgezind story, the religious practice of the middling and poorer 
members who actually made up about two thirds of the congregation of 
Amsterdam Waterlander Doopsgezinden, at least around the mid-seventeenth 
century. Cultural studies of Mennonites in the Dutch Golden Age have natu- 
rally focused on theology, art, and literature (songs, sermons, poetry, and print- 
ing). There has also been great interest in the wealthy urban Mennonites who 
so profited from manufacturing and international trade that they could com- 
mission portraits and escape from the city to stylish country mansions. It is not 
surprising that the majority of Mennonites have been left in complete obscu- 
rity. Many of these were poor or of modest means, and sometimes illiterate. 
They have not received much attention because they were the same as any 
Amsterdammers in the lower echelons of society, except for one thing: they 
adhered to the Mennonite faith and claimed that as part of their identity. As 
co-religionists and neighbors, they made up part of the world that the more 
notable Mennonites inhabited. 

Prosopographical work of this kind—tracking very ordinary individuals 
who were never famous and consulting even more sources, such as burial 
books, Reformed christening lists, citizenship registers, and the records of the 
Orphans’ Chamber— requires a tremendous cost of time but may yield further 
insights. The preliminary findings from this “bottom up” approach reveal 


58 Aeltie Vasters took care of the child of Sijbrand Crijnsses van Edam, nr. 118: ‘Resolutieboek 
van de kerkeraad of diakenen, 1643-57, p. 32 (1 November 1652). 
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something about denominational identity, evangelism, and class in the early 
modern era. They do not really alter the church historical narrative so much as 
nuance it, forcing us to think in new ways about how the social composition of 
the congregation shaped the culture of being Mennonite. 

This study has also documented that networks of middling and poorer 
Waterlander Doopsgezinden operated in the church, parallel but rarely inter- 
secting with the network formed by the elite in the church through intermar- 
riage. The predominant factors among the rich were wealth, family, and church. 
At the lower levels, family, occupation, and neighborhood combined with 
church allegiance to forge networks. Discussion about “verzuiling” (moving in 
one’s own religious circle for business, marriage, education, and so on) that 
was becoming firmer around the mid-seventeenth century needs to take into 
account the roles that occupation, guild, and neighborhood played in religious 
affiliation. 

The presence of so many members from the narrow burgher class and “rab- 
ble” must have had some effect on theology and practice, besides congrega- 
tional poor relief. A Waterlander hymn started with this line: “Come together, 
you people all equal, listen to my admonition.”°® Despite a hierarchical struc- 
ture dominated by the rich, some sense of equal worth as members of the body 
of Christ may have operated in the Waterlander Doopsgezind Church, in spite 
of the many social and cultural differences that defined life for the urban resi- 
dent. Even women from the narrow burgher class were allowed to be witnesses 
for men in the important ritual of baptism that carried with it the obligations 
and privileges of membership—think of Anne Jacobs acting as witness just 
three months after her own baptism. Occasionally, the more prosperous 
reached out to those clearly beneath them in status, such as Trijntie Pieters. On 
the other hand, the tone of the deacons’ and elders’ minutes is often paternal- 
istic and critical of the poorer members. Were sermons constructed so as to be 
intelligible to the uneducated? What were other means of confessionalization 
among the illiterate? What form did oral transmission take? 

There are several areas that could benefit from further research using this 
same methodology. Here I have only scratched the surface with regard to the 
role of neighborhood in religious choice. Another cultural influence on the 
church was immigration. While the importance of southern Netherlandish 
Anabaptists in the northern Mennonite church has long been recognized 
(although not yet studied in depth), immigrants from all over the Dutch 
Republic and northern Germany joined the Amsterdam Mennonites. To what 


59 The hymn is from Hans de Ries’ Lietboeck of 1582, in Grijp, ‘A Different Flavour, p. 11. 
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extent did the church community blurr differences among the Mennonites 
and ease integration?®® Another fruitful area for further exploration is the 
intersection of guild and church membership. Several trades stand out during 
the sample of baptismal candidates, appearing numerous times as witnesses, 
family members, or the new members themselves: grain porters (eight times), 
bakers (nine times), and cabinet-makers (twelve times). Guild members and 
masters vouched for colleagues and apprentices who wanted to join the 
church. Sometimes these occupational connections overlapped with family 
ties, as sons and sons-in-law were in the same trade as their fathers.®! 

These vignettes of middling and poorer Doopsgezind families, hardly 
remarkable on their own, nevertheless call for a reexamination of Mennonite 
practice, belief, and identity. If two-thirds of the congregation were from the 
lower echelons of society, many unable to read or afford the Bible or a martyr 
book, what did being Mennonite mean? Sermons, song culture, and reading 
biblical and other devotional texts out loud could reach across class lines to the 
illiterate and were probably important forms of oral transmission of beliefs 
and values. When church membership permeated extended families and 
members introduced neighbors or co-workers to the church, one can assume a 
strong sense of denominational identity and personal value that went beyond 
mere habit. In the examples above, obtaining Waterlander poor relief does not 
seem to have been a primary motivator, because most supported themselves, 
although the financial security that the community ensured would have been 
attractive. 

In the pluralistic Dutch Republic, everyone had to make a conscious choice 
to become a member of a church, even Calvinists christened at birth. The 
result was many Dutch men and women not formally affiliated with any 
church, even though some of these might attend services regularly (known as 
liefhebbers or sympathizers).®? For Mennonites, with no record in the church 
until they underwent baptism as adults, joining the church was perhaps an 
even weightier decision. The moral demands of the Mennonites were high, 
even for the Waterlanders, so baptism was not a casual decision; in fact, a num- 
ber of Doopsgezinden delayed this step until middle age or older. It is certainly 


60 Onthe English community of the Waterlander Mennonites, see Keith Sprunger and Mary 
Sprunger, ‘The Church in the Bakehouse; John Smyth’s English Anabaptist Congregation 
at Amsterdam, 1609-1660, Mennonite Quarterly Review 85 (2011), pp. 219-58. 

61 Frijhoff and Spies have asserted, ‘The guilds were the most important form of association 
of the lower burgher class, Hard Won Unity, p. an. 

62 Benjamin J. Kaplan, Divided By Faith: Religious Conflict and the Practice of Toleration in 
Early Modern Europe (Cambridge, 2007), p. 242. 
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possible that the poorest Mennonites valued the church for the financial safety 
net available to all members, but for those of middling status, church belief 
and practice was otherwise important. In addition to other markers of identity 
in Golden Age Amsterdam place of origin, neighborhood, and guild 
membership— being Mennonite must have counted for something, even for a 
seamstress or bargeman. 
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Membership Required? The Twofold Practice of 
Believer’s Baptism within the Amsterdam 
Mennonite Lamist and Zonist Congregations 
during the 17th and 18th Centuries 


Anna Voolstra 


During the Reformation, the Anabaptists offended and shocked their fellow 
Christians, Catholics and Protestants alike, by stating that the only correct and 
biblical way to reform the church would be to replace infant baptism by a vol- 
untarily chosen believer’s baptism. This meant that baptism was to be pre- 
ceded by faith, instead of the other way around. Many sixteenth-century 
Amsterdam Anabaptists referred to Scripture when justifying their rebaptism, 
either in general by stating that they follow God's will or Christ's institutions, 
or specifically quoting verses, mostly Mark 16,16: ‘Whoever believes and is bap- 
tized will be saved, but whoever does not believe is condemned.? 

In the process of baptism, the Anabaptists discerned three different stages: 
an inner baptism by the Holy Spirit, water baptism, and baptism of blood. The 
believer would first receive inspiration from the Holy Spirit, repent the previ- 
ous sinful life and commit to refraining from future sins. After this penance, 
the believer was reborn as part of a new mankind, as disciple of Christ. The 
process of repenting and rebirth took place between the individual and God, 
without mediation of church or clergy. The inner baptism of the Holy Spirit 
was a prerequisite for water baptism. Water baptism could have baptism of 
blood as result, on the one hand in the form of spiritual suffering while 


1 Cornelis Willemsz for instance told his interrogators that he did not regret his baptism ‘soe 
hij tegens Gods scrifture oft wil nyet doen en wil’ (Interrogation of Cornelis Willemsz van 
Haerlem on March 4, 1535 in: Greta Grosheide, Verhooren en vonnissen der wederdoopers, 
betrokken bij de aanslagen op Amsterdam in 1534 en 1535 (Amsterdam 1920), p. 52.) Quirijn 
Pieterssen ‘wilde daerinne volgen dordonnantien ende insettinge Christi ende zijnder apos- 
telen’, see the interrogation of Quirijn Pieterssen on March gist, 1545 in: A. F. Mellink, ed., 
Amsterdam (1536-1578), 2 vols in Documenta Anabaptistica Neerlandica (1980), vol. 2, pp. 53, 56. 

2 Mark16,16 is quoted in the interrogations of the following Amsterdam Anabaptists: Trijntgen 
Direxd on February 4, 1549 (Mellink, Amsterdam (see above, n. 1), p. 89); Gheryt Dircxz on 
May 25, 1552 (Mellink, Amsterdam (see above, n. 1), p. 159); Felistis Jansdochter on July 9, 1552 
(Mellink, Amsterdam (see above, n. 1), p. 200); Wijbrant Sijbrantsz on July 28, 1552 (Mellink, 
Amsterdam (see above, n. 1), 205). 
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resisting worldly temptations, and on the other hand in the form of physical 
suffering as a martyr, due to fierce persecution. 

Initially water baptism was primarily seen as an outward symbol of a suc- 
cessful personal and individualistic process of penance and rebirth. The 
Amsterdam deacon Jan Paeuw, in whose house many Anabaptists were bap- 
tized during the 1530s, described baptism as a sign of the covenant between 
God and man. The believers who are part of the covenant promise to walk in 
God’s ways without yielding but do not make any promises to each other.? This 
coincided with the forming of a congregation, also in the early phase of Menno 
Simons’s theology: ‘If, then, this good and perfect gift of the new birth is given 
by the Father of Lights through grace from above, we are the church of Christ.* 
He described the church as 


all those who from the time of Adam until now have had the spirit of 
Christ, his will and his heart and will retain this to the end, who, in the 
power of the spirit, have in their own time walked in truth as obedient 
children and will continue to do so.? 


The true church in this definition is an invisible church scattered all over the 
world and through all times and therefore encompasses many more believers 
than only those of Menno’s congregation. It resembles the general Christian 
church as mentioned in the ninth article of the Apostolic Creed. 

From the mid 1550s onwards, the meaning of water baptism changed due to 
the fact that within Menno Simons’s theology, the congregation had gained in 
importance. Water baptism now functioned as an entry to the congregation. 
Baptism became the outward sign of the believer's choice to be part of a com- 
munal life of discipline and suffering as imitators of Christ, as a member of the 
congregation, which is the Body of Christ on earth. The congregation of saints 
therefore was the only true, visible church. Thus, water baptism became the 
outward sign of the covenant with the congregation, through which the indi- 
vidual believer could participate in the covenant with God. Only through 


3 Interrogation of Jan Paeuw on the first of January 1535 in: Grosheide, Verhooren (see above, 
n. 1), p. 50. This brings Deppermann to his conclusion that the term ‘bondgenoten’ for Dutch 
Melchiorites only refers to the covenant between the individual believer and God and not so 
much to a covenant between the interconnected baptized believers. K. Deppermann, 
Melchior Hoffman. Soziale Unruhen und apokalyptische Visionen im Zeitalter der Reformation 
(Göttingen, 1979), p. 204, especially note 46. 

4 As quoted in W. J. Kühler, Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche doopsgezinden in de zestiende eeuw 
(Haarlem, 1961), p. 302. 

5 Ibid. 
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membership in the true congregation could the believer become part of the 
covenant with God. This shift within the meaning of baptism is noticeable in 
the fact that Mennonites were rebaptized when they decided to switch from 
one Mennonite denomination to another, with the exception of the 
Waterlanders who didn’t think this necessary. The latter continued to stress the 
meaning of baptism as the individual confession of rebirth and faith and 
refrained from claiming congregational exclusivity.® 

These two definitions of baptism—the outward sign of rebirth on the one 
hand and the entry to the congregation on the other—remained in use during 
the seventeenth- and eighteenth-centuries, also after most Mennonite denom- 
inations, after the example of the Waterlanders, had let go of the idea that only 
they were the true church. Moreover, I would like to argue in this Amsterdam 
case study that within Mennonite Amsterdam these two conceptions of bap- 
tism were even differentiated into two kinds of baptism from the last quarter 
of the seventeenth-century onwards. Although most Amsterdam Mennonites 
were baptized as members of a congregation, some of them were baptized as 
members of the general Christian church or variations of this term like ‘alge- 
meene christenheid’ (general Christianity) or ‘generale christelijke broeder- 
schap’ (general Christian brotherhood).’ Those ‘general Christians’ were 
explicitly not included in the membership of the congregation. 

In scholarly works on Dutch Mennonite history some references have been 
made concerning baptism into the general Christian church within Mennonite 
congregations. Usually it is considered to be a rare eighteenth-century phe- 
nomenon. S. Blaupot ten Cate mentions some early eighteenth-century exam- 
ples of baptism in the general Christian church in the Waterlander congregation 
te Grouw, Friesland, which he calls a ‘remarkable curiosity’? Since the primary 
sources Blaupot ten Cate used did not mention the reason for this phenome- 
non, neither does he. The opposite however, is written by L. G. le Poole in 1905, 
who cites in his book about the Mennonite congregation in Leiden that 


6 P. Visser, Broeders in de Geest. De doopsgezinde bijdragen van Dierick en Jan Philipsz. Schabaelje 
tot de Nederlandse stichtelijke literatuur in de zeventiende eeuw I (Deventer, 1988), pp. 15-116; 
J. H. Wessel, De leerstellige strijd tussen gereformeerden en doopsgezinden in de zestiende eeuw 
(Assen, 1945), pp. 238-40; S. Zijlstra, Om de ware gemeente en de oude gronden. Geschiedenis 
van de dopersen in de Nederlanden 1531-1675 (Hilversum, 2000), p. 275. 

7 Inthe congregation at the Zon, the term ‘Gemeenschap der Doopsgezinden’ (Community of 
Mennonites) was also used. Even that was no synonym for the congregation, since the appli- 
cant concerned obtained membership of the congregation only months later. Stadsarchief 
Amsterdam (SAA), entrance 877, inventory 4: November 2, 1720. 

8 S. Blaupot ten Cate, Geschiedenis der doopsgezinden in Friesland. Van derzelver ontstaan tot 
dezen tijd, uit oorspronkelijke stukken en echte berigten opgemaakt (Leeuwarden, 1839), p. 226. 
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baptism was regarded as the incorporation into the general Christian church, 
and only the registration into the lidmatenboek granted membership of the 
congregation with the adherent right to share in its worldly posessions.? This 
registration could be obtained by a separate request to the church board. 
Unfortunately, also Le Poole refrains from reflecting on possible causes or con- 
sequences of this practice! In 1952, N. van der Zijpp describes baptism to the 
general Christian church as the voluntary choice of the baptismal candidate 
not to become member (yet) of a congregation, for example because he or she 
wanted some time to think about joining the Mennonites or the Remonstrants. 
His analysis does not go further than calling it ‘peculiar’! The geographical 
diversity that appears from this limited historiographical survey already, indi- 
cates that no general conclusions can be reached on basis of the research on 
one or two local Mennonite congregations. Therefore, I will refrain from doing 
just that. For gaining insight into the causes and implications of a twofold prac- 
tice of baptism within the congregation and it's context, a case study is how- 
ever very suitable. 

This article is based on the minutes of the two largest Amsterdam Mennonite 
congregations after the middle of the seventeenth-century, the Lamists and 
the Zonists. I will first introduce these congregations and the ideas on baptism 
which their church boards wrote down in the minutes. Then I will describe 
how baptism into the general Christian church was practised within these con- 
gregations by Mennonite ministers to three different categories of baptismal 
candidates: the sick or dying, foreigners and sailors. After that I will analyze the 
changing policy of the church board of the Lamist congregation Lam & Toren 
concerning the status of people who were baptized into the general Christian 
church by persons other than Mennonite preachers, mainly Collegiants. After 
that, some concluding remarks will be made concerning the distinction 
between different kinds of baptism in relation to ideas the church boards had 
on ‘congregation’ and being a visible church. 


9 L. G. le Poole, Bijdragen tot de Kennis van het kerkelijk leven onder de Doopsgezinden te 
Leiden (Leiden, 1905) pp. 125, 162. It is not exactly clear which period Le Poole describes 
here when using the word ‘toen’ (then). From the previous text I suspect it’s the 
eighteenth-century. 

10 This could, for instance, be related to the victory Zijlstra claims for the Collegiants within 
the Mennonite congregation in Leiden in 1679. Zijlstra, Om de ware gemeente (see above, 
note 6), p. 408. 

11 N. van der Zijpp, Geschiedenis der doopsgezinden in Nederland (Amsterdam 1952), p. 117. 
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ANABAPTISTE D'AMSTERDAM. 


FIGURE 1 Amsterdam Mennonite. (Etching by B. Bernaerts, 1738). From Cérémonies et 
coutumes religieuses de tous les peuples du monde (Amsterdam 1738), IV:186. 
AMSTERDAM, LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF AMSTERDAM, SPECIAL 
COLLECTIONS (PHOTO: STEPHAN VAN DER LINDEN). 


The Concept of Baptism within the Amsterdam Lamist and 
Zonist Congregations 


Amsterdam Anabaptism consisted of many separate branches since the sec- 
ond half of the sixteenth-century until the final merge into the Verenigde 
Doopsgezinde Gemeente Amsterdam in 1801. While the most orthodox streams 
like the Jan Jacobsgezinden, (Danziger) Oude Vlamingen and Oude Friezen all 
claimed to be the only true Mennonite church and therefore rebaptized per- 
sons that came from other Mennonite streams, the more liberal and also more 
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numerous groups sought to reunite. The Young Frisians and the High Germans 
were the first to succeed as early as 1591. After a temporary fusion with the 
Waterlanders from 1601 until 1612, the Young Frisians and High Germans even- 
tually united with the Young Flemish in 1632 at the church Bij ’t Lam. 

After this merge, the question of how to define the congregation and its 
borders remained a precarious issue. Part of the members of church Bij ’t Lam 
challenged the exclusivity of the congregation under the leadership of preacher 
Galenus Abrahamsz. Galenus’s argument that the Mennonite Church is not 
the true church and that its appointed leaders, teachings and confessions have 
no authority, was not appreciated by a part of the congregation. Galenus even 
went as far in his plea for unconditional tolerance, as to propose in a sermon to 
accept unbaptized persons into the congregation. In his view, the visible 
church was merely a means to help man on the road to salvation, not salvation 
itself. The value of Mennonite confessions and baptism was precisely what 
Galenus’s opponents emphasized; after all, in these was established which 
matters of faith was essential for the salvation of man; whereas Galenus viewed 
man’s personal faith and the expression of this in life as the deciding factors in 
the soul’s salvation. 

The dispute between Abrahamsz’s supporters and opponents in the church 
at the Lam became so acrimonious that the confessionalists, who were not 
only proponents of retaining the confessions but also of maintaining the pro- 
cedures for baptism and communion, eventually, in 1664, split away and 
departed to a new church building, the Zon. The so-called ‘lambs’ war’ was 
herewith resolved, and two main streams formed within Dutch Anabaptism; in 
the course of the eighteenth century these would absorb all the remaining 
Mennonite groups, who became either ‘Lamists’ or ‘Zonists’. After the depar- 
ture of the Zonists in 1664, the remaining members of the congregation at the 
Lam fused with the Waterlander congregation at the Toren in 1668. The 
Waterlanders were after all the first within Anabaptism to abandon the idea of 
being the exclusively true church. 


12 Piet Visser, ‘Mennonites and Doopsgezinden in the Netherlands, 1535-1700), in: A 
Companion to Anabaptism and Spiritualism, 1521-1700, ed. John D. Roth and James M. 
Stayer (Leiden, 2007), pp. 299-345, there p. 335; H. W. Meihuizen, Galenus Abrahamsz 
1622-1706. Strijder voor een onbeperkte verdraagzaamheid en verdediger van het Doperse 
Spiritualisme (Haarlem, 1954); W. J. Kühler, Het socinianisme in Nederland (Leeuwarden, 
1980), pp. 152-173; Samme Zijlstra, Om de ware gemeente (see above, n. 6), pp. 410-421. 
Where Meihuizen and Kiihler side with the Lamists and get critized for this by Zijlstra, 
Zijlstra himself sides with the Zonists. See Piet Visser, Keurige ketters. De Nederlandse 
doopsgezinden in de eeuw van de Verlichting (Amsterdam 2004), p. 9, note 14. 

13 This doesn’t mean, however, that the Waterlanders had let go of the idea that being a 
visible church was necessary. Piet Visser has shown how an attempt by delegates from the 
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DOOPxPLEGTIGHEID BY DE DOOPSGEZINDEN TE AMSTERDAM,IN DE KERK BY y LAM. 


FIGURE 2 Baptism at the congregation Lam & Toren in church Bij 't Lam in Amsterdam. 
(Etching by Caspar Philips Jacobsz, ca. 1782). 
AMSTERDAM, LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF AMSTERDAM, SPECIAL 
COLLECTIONS (PHOTO: STEPHAN VAN DER LINDEN). 


What value did the united congregation Lam & Toren concede to baptism 
since changing their concept of the congregation? Was the congregation still 
necessary as an intermediary between the believer and God? According to the 
church board of the Lam & Toren congregation in 1679, the purpose of baptism 
was that ‘those who believe in Christ should bury their sins with him and be 
raised and walk in newness of life.4 Baptism still assumed the regeneration 
of man. The water had no meaning without inner baptism. Therefore the 
church board characterized baptism as an outward ceremony with a spiritual 


Waterlander congregations from Noord-Holland to reconcile the Amsterdam Lamists and 
Zonists eventually resulted in a merge of these Waterlander congregations with the 
confessionalist Zonists, with the Waterlander Confession of 1647 as a starting point. Piet 
Visser, ‘De Zon boven Waterland. Nieuw licht op een veronachtzaamde nasleep van de 
‘Lammerenkrijgh’ dankzij de teksteditie van een nieuwe bron: Conferentie gehouden met 
de vereenigde gemeentens tot Amsterdam als oock met de Vlaemse gemeente aldaer haer 
vergadering houdende inde Zon op de Zingel. Anno 1673 op den 6, 7, 8 Martius’, in: 
Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 32 (2006), pp. 255-291. 
14 SAA 1120, 174: February 16, 1679. 
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meaning.!> Some fifty years later, the Lam & Toren church board considered 
the condition for baptism to be the conception of ‘a gracious instrument of 
reconciliation and redemption, which the Son of God has obtained through 
his death for sinners, with the purpose that they might once again enjoy God's 
grace and be saved, providing they have faith and are obedient’!6 

And what about the Zonists, who had left because they wanted to uphold 
the confession in order to define the congregation clearly? The requirement to 
adhere to the confession remained in practice throughout the eighteenth- 
century as well. In order to merge with Waterlander congregations from 
outside of Amsterdam into the Zonnistische Societeit, the Zonists wrote Grondt- 
steen van vreede en verdraeghsaemheyt in 1674 and accepted it as the foundation 
of the congregation.” From 1697 onwards, baptismal candidates had to 
acknowledge the content of the Kort Onderwys des Christelijke Geloofs as a 
‘schriftmatige waarheid”!$ When new ministers were invited to preach in the 
Zon, it was explicitly made clear to them that only those who were baptized 
after confessing their faith, were allowed as members or participants in com- 
munion. Protest were made against this strict policy in 1781 during the call of 
Michiel de Bleijker as minister, which eventually resulted in a broader invita- 
tion to communion in 1788.!9 

Nevertheless it is not justified to dismiss the Zon as rigidly confessionalist 
and conservative. Even though baptismal candidates had to subscribe to the 
general teaching of the congregation, it was added already in 1664 that anyone 


15 SAA 1120, 174: May 12, 1678. 

16 SAA 1120, 175: November 9, 1724. 

17 SAA 877, 4: February 24, 1723. 

18 SAA 877, 2: February 24, 1700. 

19 SAA 877,7: February 28, 1781. SAA 877, 7: November u, 1788: “Tot deeze Tafel die des Heeren 
is, worden genodigd alle Doopsgezinde Christenen, die op de Belijdenis van hun geloof, 
door den H. Waterdoop, Christus Gemeente zijn ingelijfd, en onder eene gemaatigde 
verdraagzaamheid, de waarheden van Gods H. Woord, welke wij meenen in de Algemeene 
Belijdenissen der Doopsgezinden vervat te zijn, met ons toegedaan en genegen zijn te 
handhaven; of wel onder de zelven zich stil en vreedzaam gelieven te gedraagen. Deeze 
Allen (met wat verschilnaamen anderzins ook benoemd, mits zij met God en hunne 
Gemeente in vreede staan; die althans van hunne zijde, een gaarn verzoend en vreedzaam 
hart hebben, en zich wagten voor openbaare werken des Vleeschs, waar op de Schrift het 
Koningrijk der Hemelen ontzegt, met berouw van voorige overtredingen, hunne nog 
aanklevende zwakheden wenschen te bestrijden en de geheiligde voetstappen van den 
gekruizigden Christus in een verbeeterd leeven na te volgen) deeze Allen, worden, als 
onze waarde Broederen en Susteren, gantsch vriendelijk genoodigd tot deeze H. Maaltijd. 
Zonder dat wij iemand der geenen, die buiten deeze Benodiging mogten staan, eenigzints 
zouden willen veroordeelen of uit Gods Koningrijk sluiten”. 
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who ‘being weak regarding any point of teaching of Christian faith but not 
overturning the true faith producing salvation and its fruits’ would be accepted 
in the congregation in tolerance and with love according to long-standing cus- 
tom as long as he or she acted in a peaceful manner with respect to the general 
teaching and order of the congregation.?° 

Moreover, the church board of the Zon congregation emphatically did not 
view its own congregation as the only true church of God. The obtaining of 
salvation, they assured people from other persuasions who wanted to become 
Mennonite, was secured just as well when one remained true to the faith teach- 
ings of the other persuasion—naturally by the grace of God for the sake of 
Christ. If the applicants nevertheless persevered in making the changeover, the 
ones who were baptized as adults were not re-baptized. It was more problem- 
atic in the case of people baptized as an infant. Joining the congregation would 
require not only a confession but also believer's baptism, 


[...] a baptism which we regard as the only scriptural one, as opposed to 
infant baptism; and which we do not want to administer to those already 
baptized as a child without persuasion by reason and emotion, because 
we do not want to be re-baptizers.?! 


Therefore the board agreed that such people would only be baptized if they 
could offer adequate reasons to explain why they wanted to become a member 
of the congregation, and they could therefore be expected to have more reli- 
gious knowledge than the unbaptized children of their own members. Cause 
for this extra requirement was the heavy burden that those who were baptized 
as children (and thus were member of—and financially taken care of by— 
another church) laid upon the congregation’s finances when joining the Zon in 
membership.?? 


Baptism into the General Christian Church Practiced within the 
Amsterdam Mennonite Congregations 


In the Amsterdam congregations Lam & Toren and Zon, usually baptismal can- 
didates were baptized as members of the congregation, with the exception of 
most of the sick, foreigners and sailors, who were usually baptized into the 


20 SAA 877, 1: July u, 1664. 
21 SAA 877, 8: December 22, 1790. 
22 Ibid. 
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FIGURE 3 The building De Zon at Singel 118 in Amsterdam was in use as a Mennonite church 
‚from 1664 until it was sold in 1801 to the Maatschappij tot Nut van ’t Algemeen, which 
was founded by the Doopsgezind preacher Jan van Nieuwenhuijzen. (Etching 
1801-1823). 
AMSTERDAM, LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF AMSTERDAM, SPECIAL 
COLLECTIONS (PHOTO: STEPHAN VAN DER LINDEN). 


general Christian church. Although at first sight it looks as though these cate- 
gories had little in common, a closer view shows that they did share some char- 
acteristics in which they differed from the regular baptismal candidates who 
were accepted as members of the congregation. The believers who were bap- 
tized into the general Christian church were not able to go through the (entire) 
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admission procedure the church board used to organize for new members 
since they were ill, at sea or abroad; they did not receive their baptism in the 
congregation but at home or in the room of the church board; and finally they 
would not be physically present within the congregation in the near future. 

It happened on a regular basis that persons that had fallen ill were baptized 
on their sickbed or deathbed. What were the reasons for these deathbed con- 
versions? Did the inner baptism of the Holy Spirit not occur until the moment 
they were facing death? Or was there still a belief that baptism would wash 
away all previous committed sins, even though this was not part of Mennonite 
theology? The desire to be baptized before dying suggests at least that there 
were Mennonites that considered baptism as a prerequisite for salvation, 
which could have been based on Mark16,16 as well. The Amsterdam Mennonite 
church historian J. G. de Hoop Scheffer mentioned the supposed purging effect 
of baptism when he characterized the ‘misuse’ of baptism on the deathbed as 
a ‘sad consequence of over-appreciation of this ceremony, as if it would guar- 
antee remission of all previous sins and therefore should be postponed as long 
as possible? Unfortunately, the motives for deathbed baptisms, if they were 
given at all, were not written down in the minutes of the church board. 

Nevertheless, it does seem as though Mennonite church boards had their 
doubts concerning baptism on the deathbed, although the majority of the 
requests were granted. In 1696, the church board of the congregation Lam & 
Toren thought it necessary to write down explicitly the already existing prac- 
tice, namely that the sick were to be baptized into the ‘generale Christelijke 
broederschap’ (general Christian brotherhood) and not as members of the 
congregation. This meant that the ministers and the brothers of the congrega- 
tion would reserve the liberty to decide whether or not they would accept 
these people as members of their ‘household’ (community) if and when they 
got well.24+ A request for membership was required, upon which followed an 
examination of their knowledge of religion and/or the permission of the con- 
gregation. A few sick people were, as an exception to the rule, admitted as 
members of the congregation although they were baptized on their sickbed. In 
these cases it was noted that the baptismal candidate had shown sufficient 
knowledge of religion. 

In 1708, the congregation the Zon also decided that, regarding those who 
received baptism on their sickbed, further discussions were needed after their 


23 J.G. de Hoop Scheffer, ‘Oude gemeenteverordeningen, Doopsgezinde Bijdragen oude reeks 
(1877), pp. 62-93, there p. 89: ‘een treurig gevolg eener overwaardeering dier plechtigheid, 
alsof ze schuldvergiffenis van alle vroegere zonden waarborgde en derhalve zoo lang 
mogelijk moest uitgesteld worden. 

24 SAA 1120, 175: April 5, 1696. 
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recovery, prior to granting them membership of the congregation. Since that 
decision, also ill Zonists were once in a while baptized into the general 
Christian church. This occurred not only with the sick that were not capable of 
confessing their faith, but also with those who ‘were able to give a very good 
response on all the articles of faith asked about and presented’? It wasn't until 
after their recovery that they received permission from the brothers (the con- 
gregation) to become members of the congregation. Before this policy was 
decided upon, it happened that people were baptized on their sickbed as 
members of the congregation, of which the congregation was notified only 
afterwards? 

A second category of people who were baptized to the general Christian 
church, consisted of foreigners. Since, for various reasons, baptism could not 
be administered in the place of residence, for instance due to government pol- 
icy or because there were no elders (‘bishops’), people came to Amsterdam 
from all over to be baptized here and then to return home. They did not desire 
membership in the Mennonite congregation of Amsterdam but in their home 
Mennonite congregation—for instance Altona, Frederikstad, Danzig, or 
Lithuania. Therefore they were not baptized as members of the Mennonite 
congregation of Amsterdam, but into general Christianity—and were given a 
certificate indicating this. 

The final category of those baptized into the general Christian church con- 
sisted of sailors who would be at sea at the time when baptisms took place in 
their home congregations and therefore asked to be baptized at another time. 
A change in this custom is evident from the minutes of the United Mennonite 
Church of Amsterdam (vDGA) of 181, into which the congregation of the Zon 
and that of Lam & Toren united in 1801. This nineteenth-century change of 
opinion concerning baptism into the general Christian church may have 
affected not only the sailors but also the other categories. In 181, Lambertus 
Waerma requested to have baptism administered ‘between times’, because he 
was working as chronologist on a war ship and therefore could not predict 
when he would be in the Fatherland. Lambertus felt a strong desire to be bap- 
tized, thereby bringing his repentance of his ‘former offensive life’ to light and 
confirming the good intentions emerging in him. The church board hesitated 
between rejecting the request, instating a trial period to test his behaviour 
until the regular baptismal service, and assenting to the desire of this repen- 


25 As was the case with Christina van Leeuwen: SAA 1120, 877, 4: February 24, 1723. Only 
months after her baptism was she acknowledged as member of the congregation with 
consent of the brothers. 

26 SAA 877, 2: June 26, 1697. 
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tant sinner ‘on the basis of the spirit of the Gospel and the example of Jesus 
and the apostles’?7 

The question to which the chairman reduced the problem was whether 
Waerma merely wanted to receive baptism or whether he wanted to become a 
member of the vDGA by baptism. Upon being presented with the question, 
Waerma indicated that he wanted to receive baptism as a sign of the renewing 
of his spirit and as incorporation into the general Christian church. Whereas in 
the past this baptism was frequently applied in the case of sailors who could 
not be present at the regular baptismal services and was welcomed as an alter- 
native to granting actual membership in the congregation in some cases, now, 
surprisingly enough, a totally different position was taken: 


The meeting, although generally inclined to approve the request of 
Waerma to be admitted as a member of our particular denomination, 
now believes, however, that it is not in a position to take this on; neither 
may it offer the church building to carry out the baptism which Waerma 
desires to receive, nor is it authorized to send delegates from its midst to 
attend the ceremony at the place where it will be performed. Nevertheless, 
the members of the board attest that they would be glad to hear that 
Waerma’s desire was fulfilled in some suitable way, since they also believe 
[like Lambertus’s mother—av ] that much may depend on it with respect 
to his future and eternal well-being.?® 


Evidently the baptism into the general Christian church was no longer admin- 
istered, but only the baptism as member of the congregation. At this time, inci- 
dentally, the church board, too, revealed its conviction that water baptism is an 
important factor in the salvation of the soul of the believer. 


The Various Practices of the Amsterdam Mennonite Churches 
with Regard to Certificates of Baptism into the General Christian 
Church 


The baptism into the general Christian church immediately calls to mind the 
Collegiants, who regarded the division of Christianity into so many denomina- 
tions as evidence that the Reformation had failed. According to the Collegiants, 
the claim of the various factions to be the only true visible church on earth was 


27 Ibid. 
28 SAA 1120, 844: August 7, 1815. 
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false, because the true visible church no longer existed on earth after the apos- 
tolic church passed out of existence. However, a case could be made for an 
invisible church that consisted of individuals who received divine inspiration. 
The Collegiants aimed for a renewal of religious life through a return to a spiri- 
tually pure and doctrinally tolerant universal Christianity, which rose beyond 
the various confessional divisions. As a result, the authority for preaching, bap- 
tism and communion was removed from the churches, and individual human 
reason rose in importance. The priesthood of all believers was put into practice 
in the broadest sense possible through the organization of collegia in which 
participants enjoyed the freedom of speech, where unlimited tolerance toward 
all theological positions was to be practiced in discussions open to everyone 
except women. 

Membership in the Collegiant movement was possible for anyone who 
believed in Jesus Christ as the source of human redemption and in the Bible as 
the Word of God. The baptismal candidate presented a Christian confession, as 
extensive as he or she chose, the minimum requirement being affirmation of 
Jesus Christ as Son of the living God. This was followed by a confession regar- 
ding a sinful life, repentance thereof and a prayer for forgiveness, and finally, a 
resolution to ‘walk in newness of life’ from now on with God's help. The inten- 
tion with this baptism was nothing other than confessing Christian religion 
and becoming a member of the general Christian church.?? Those baptized in 
this way retained the freedom to join any denomination if they so desired. The 
call to communion was also more broadly phrased among the Collegiants: 
Anyone who believed that he or she was a follower of Jesus and was in 
communion with God, was allowed, on the basis of self-examination, to 
participate. 

The Collegiant movement attracted, among others like Remonstrants and 
free-thinkers, also Mennonites.3° Since the doors of theological faculties of the 
university remained closed to Mennonites, the free-speech colleges were a 
welcome alternative for them to be able to engage in theological debates in an 
intellectually inspiring environment.?! In Amsterdam there was a free speech 
college from 1646 onwards. One of the ministers of the church at the Lam, 
Galenus Abrahamsz, would become the primary leader in 1654. But he was not 
the only Mennonite participant: the city council of Amsterdam concluded in 


29 Andrew C. Fix, Prophecy and Reason. The Dutch Collegiants in the Early Enlightenment 
(Princeton 1991), p. 117. 

30 _ Ibid, p. 41; Zijlstra, Om de ware gemeente (see above, note 6), p. 406, p. 502. 

31 Piet Visser, ‘Mennonites and Doopsgezinden’ (see above, note 12), p. 334. 
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1646 already that the free-speech college consisted of circa a hundred 
Mennonites.” 

At first the adult baptism of Collegiants was recognized in the congregation 
of the Lam & Toren, which meant that persons baptized by Collegiants could 
be admitted as members of the congregation without further testing. In 1677, 
Trijntie Lootse applied for membership after she had been baptized by the 
Socinian Daniel Zwicker.33 After much deliberation, the church board resolved 
by majority of votes that her request would be presented to the brothers in the 
same way as was the custom with those who came to Amsterdam with a 
Mennonite certificate of attestation. After the congregation’s assent, she could 
be registered as a member.?* The deacons Otto Roeters, David Leeuwen, 
Abraham Honoré and Meijndert Salm had the minutes note specifically that 
they had not agreed to this resolution; unfortunately no reasons are given. 

In 1679 the church board summoned a member of their congregation, Jacob 
Jansz Voogd, to appear before them because the rumour was that he had bap- 
tized by immersion several persons who had already been baptized by sprin- 
kling in the Lam & Toren congregation. Voogd, who played a leading role within 
the Amsterdam Collegiantisme between 1670 and 1688, admitted this and 
expressed his intentions to carry on baptizing by immersion as long as he 
understood this to be the will of God. Although the ministers of Lam & Toren 
also baptized by immersion if a baptismal candidate insisted on this, Voogd 
pointed out to them that they did not make this public and practiced this in 
secret.3° Against the expressed wishes of the church board, Voogd continued 
after this conversation with baptizing by immersion. However, the church 
board did not take action against him. After a split in the Collegiant move- 
ment, Voogd started his own free-speech college in 1687, which was dissolved 
again in 1688. It has been convincingly argued that the 45 women and 25 men 
who obtained membership in the congregation Lam & Toren in February 1689 
without attest or baptism, were the former participants of Voogds’ college.?® 
Some of them had been members of Lam & Toren before being immersed by 


32  Meihuizen, Galenus Abrahamsz (see above, note 12), pp. 47-8. 

33 Daniel Zwicker (1612-1678) was a member of the anti-trinitarian Socinian Polish Church 
in Danzig and joined the Hutterites in 1654. After he was evicted from the Socinian church 
in 1656, he left for Amsterdam in 1658 where he criticized several churches for their 
spiritual decay. He disputed often at the collegia of the Collegiants. 

34 SAA 1120, 174: February 18 and 25, 1677. 

35 SAA 1120, 174: October 12, 1679. 

36 Ruud Lambour, ‘De Amsterdamse collegiant Jacob Jansen Voogd (1630-1710), in: 
Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 23 (1997), pp. 75-90, there pp. 82-83. 
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Voogd, others had not. Nevertheless, all of them were at once accepted with 
the simple remark ‘after inquiries’. 

It appears that the policy of the church board regarding persons baptized as 
adults privately by persons other than Mennonite ministers had become 
stricter ten years later. In 1689, Grietie Abrahams van den Briel, who had been 
baptized on the basis of her confession of faith by Jacob Brouwer, was told that 
‘such a baptism is regarded as out of order’? Jacob Brouwer was a Collegiant, 
member of the congregation Lam & Toren, and a friend of Jacob Voogd.?® 
Although Grietie would not be re-baptized, it was resolved that she would be 
treated as was customary with new candidates. In 1708, less than two years 
after the death of the Lamist-Collegiant Galenus Abrahamsz, the church board 
made the procedure applied in the case of Grietie Abrahams into general pol- 
icy with respect to Collegiant baptism. These people had to apply to the church 
board, after which the church board would make inquiries. If this resulted in 
permission to appear before the church board, the candidates were to take 
along two witnesses who conformed to the standards required by the church 
board. Finally, their knowledge would be tested ‘just as is the case with other 
persons who request Holy Baptism’.39 

On account of internal dissension, several meetings were necessary in 1713 
to decide on the request of Cornelis van den Bosch, baptized by a Collegiant 
whose name is not mentioned, to become a member of the congregation. By 
majority vote, nevertheless with explicit protestation from six deacons, it was 
decided that people 


who henceforth do not approach us according to accepted procedure for 
the purpose of being baptized by our ministers, but have this done by 
private persons, will be allowed to participate in Holy Communion as 
general Christians but not admitted as members of our particular 
community.*° 


Fifty years later, in 1763, the times appeared to have changed; the church board 
resolved that the reasons for the above resolution had ‘ceased’ to exist, without 
explaining why it thought so. The resolution was scratched, and it was 


37 SAA 1120, 177: June 16, 1689. 

38 R.C. Lambour, De familie en vrienden van Daniel Zwicker (1612-1678) in Amsterdam) in: 
Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 25 (1999), pp. 13-166, there pp. 148-9. Based on his research on 
the social network of Zwicker in Amsterdam, Lambour argues that Brouwer (1648/9- 
1696) was an adherent of Zwicker. 

39 SAA 1120, 175: February 16, 1708. 

40 SAA 1120, 175: January 15, 1714. 
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FIGURE5 Meeting of Collegiants in Amsterdam (Etching by Pieter Tanje, 1738). From: 
Naaukeurige beschryving der uitwendige godtsdienst-plichten (Den Haag 1738), 
VI:308. 
AMSTERDAM, LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF AMSTERDAM, SPECIAL 
COLLECTIONS (PHOTO: STEPHAN VAN DER LINDEN). 


determined that those ‘who are baptized as adults by unordained persons’ will 
in future again be required to present a testimonial of good behaviour and a 
satisfactory confession to be admitted as members of the congregation.“ This 
was probably the result of the decline of the free speech colleges in the eigh- 
teenth century. The Amsterdam college, as one of the last remaining, was 
finally discontinued in 1791. 

There is no evidence of requests by Collegiants for membership in the Zon 
congregation. After all, the Zon was founded by members of the Lam congrega- 
tion who had left out of disagreement with the great influence of the Collegiant 
Galenus Abrahamsz on the Mennonite congregation. 


Conclusions 
This research of the minutes of Amsterdam Mennonite congregations has 
shown that baptism into the general Christian church was not merely a 


Collegiant practice on which Mennonite church boards had to consider their 


41 SAA 1120,176: November 10, 1763. The decision was made definite on the 17th of November. 
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position, but in fact was something that was practised within their congrega- 
tions, by their own ministers as well. This was true not only for the Lamists, 
who had several Collegiants among them, but also for the Zonists, who had 
rejected Collegiantism. In the situation in which the Mennonite ministers 
themselves administered baptism into the general Christian church to the sick, 
to sailors about to leave the port and to baptism tourists from abroad, practical 
considerations seem to have been the main cause for administering baptism 
without granting membership. 

When persons who deliberately chose to be baptized into the general 
Christian church by people other than Mennonite ministers applied for mem- 
bership in the congregation, the church board of Lam & Toren found the 
weighing of considerations to be a more difficult duty. This was probably 
caused by the fact that this principal choice for the general Christian church 
inevitably raised questions about the nature of the Mennonite church. In vari- 
ous periods this led to diverse results as to the status of these candidate mem- 
bers: from certified Mennonite, to baptism candidate, to general Christian 
excluded from the community, to member provided one had a testimonial of 
good conduct and a good confession. Although many Mennonites participated 
in the Collegiant movement, and they shared a few basic values such as adult 
believers’ baptism and non-resistance, Mennonite congregations nevertheless 
took care not to become free speech colleges themselves, but to remain a visi- 
ble church. 

Now what could have been possible reasons to practice baptism into the 
general Christian church, next to baptism as members of the congregations 
Lam & Toren and Zon? And what does this twofold practice tell us about the 
meaning given to baptism? As we have seen, the inner process of the indivi- 
dual believer remained the most important consideration for both church 
boards. Baptism was administered as an outward sign of the inner process of 
repentance and regeneration on the part of the believer. This process occurred 
exclusively between the individual and God; this is probably why the church 
board did not consider itself to be in a position to form a judgment on this and 
therefore also not to refuse baptism into the general Christian church, the 
invisible congregation of God, to someone facing death. However, since a 
request to be baptized was at the same time an application to become a mem- 
ber of the local Mennonite congregation, with all the rights and duties this 
entailed, baptism also signified a certificate of admission into the congregation. 
Even though the Mennonite congregations Lam & Toren and Zon acknowledged 
the existence of the invisible church of God and no longer believed they alone 
formed the true church, this doesn’t mean they wanted to give up being a visi- 
ble church. And, as the guardians of the church, the institution, represented by 
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the local Mennonite congregation, the church boards were certainly in a posi- 
tion to test such a request for baptism against the conditions applying in their 
congregations with respect to baptism. 

This test, as far as content (theory) was concerned, usually occurred through 
the presentation of a confession and examination of religious knowledge, and, 
as far as morality (practice) was concerned, through investigation into the way 
of life and questioning of the candidate’s witnesses. Moreover, the congrega- 
tion itself had to approve the baptism, for which purpose the requests for bap- 
tism were laid before the brothers of the congregation. After all, the church 
board was only a representative of the congregation, which, at least theoreti- 
cally, had the last word. If these conditions of the congregation were not met, 
for instance because of misconduct on the part of the candidate or a lack of 
religious knowledge, the baptism was delayed until the person requesting it 
had (more clearly) demonstrated his or her conversion. On occasions when 
such an examination could not be (completely) carried out, for instance, in the 
case of a hasty baptism on a sickbed or preceding a sudden call up for duty on 
a ship, the church board could evidently decide to administer the baptism but 
not to have it serve as a certificate of membership in the congregation. In this 
case, the baptism was ‘only’ an outward sign of the regeneration of the believer, 
by which he or she became a Christian, a member of the general Christian 
church, but not a member of the Mennonite congregation. 

The foreign guests that came to Amsterdam for baptism usually passed the 
theoretical part of the examination procedure by presenting a confession, by 
bringing a testimony from their own minister with them, and by being ques- 
tioned concerning faith issues prior to being baptized. They did not desire the 
membership of the Amsterdam congregation, but of the Mennonite congrega- 
tion in their hometown. The conditions for admission into the congregation 
could however, as a result of Mennonite congregationalism, be different in 
each Mennonite church. The church board of Amsterdam could therefore only 
act as a guardian of its own congregation and not of other congregations. In 
general, foreign congregations were stricter in practical rules of living, for 
instance with respect to luxury and idleness, than their ‘worldly’ Amsterdam 
brothers and sisters. Therefore, also these foreigners were baptized into the 
general Christian church. 

The explicit mentioning of the fact that persons baptized into the general 
Christian church were not considered to be part of the ‘household’ gives rise to 
the conjecture that, by denying membership in the congregation, the church 
board wanted to prevent a claim on the deaconry. Also, in this way the board of 
the congregation itself continued to be the domain of members only. The pol- 
icy that the deaconry and the board were open only to members was also given 
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as a reason for placing in the category of the general Christian church those 
people who were baptized as infants and who did not request membership in 
the Mennonite church but nevertheless desired to participate in communion: 


For although those who demonstrate their faith in their works are sin- 
cerely respected and honoured as disciples of the same Redeemer, and it 
be far from them [the board members—av] to judge them on the basis of 
their understanding of infant baptism, nevertheless it is considered, on 
the one hand, that they are not at liberty to allow them to share in what 
members have given or made from time to time for the support of the 
needy ones among those baptized on the basis of their confession of 
faith; and on the other hand, it is held to be most prudent to designate 
regular support to those who cannot get it elsewhere, since not all the 
poor can be helped.*? 


The question that rises after reading this quote is if the Amsterdam Mennonite 
congregations considered the only difference between being a Christian or a 
specifically Mennonite Christian to be whether or not this person could par- 
ticipate in the duties and support that membership of the Mennonite congre- 
gation obtained. Was membership in the Mennonite congregation no longer 
needed for salvation of the soul, but only for salvation of financial needs? This 
would mean that the concept of the invisible church had definitely triumphed 
over the idea of the true congregation as the necessary link between believer 
and God. It's the economy, stupid! 


42 _S.van Emdre, Historisch berigt van alle de gezintheden, die, buiten onze gereformeerde kerk, 
in ons vaderland vryheid van openbaare godsdienstoeffening hebben, waar in kortelyk 
derzelver leerstukken en kerkelyke plegtigheden worden opgegeven (Utrecht, 1784), pp. 210- 
u. With acknowledgements to Piet Visser, who pointed this passage out to me. 
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Christian Hoburg’s Lebendige Hertzens-Theologie 
(1661): A Book in the Heart of Seventeenth-Century 
Spirituality 


Willem Heijting 


If one looks at the older literature on Pietist and spiritualist movements in the 
Dutch Republic during the seventeenth century, one sees the Lutheran pastor 
Christian Hoburg (1607-75) only occasionally mentioned. It took a long time 
before adequate attention was given to the period that Hoburg stayed in the 
Republic, from about 1652 to 1674, and to his activities in Dutch Pietist circles.! 

It has become increasingly evident that Hoburg played an interesting role in 
the exchange of ideas. This exchange, either international or interconfessional, 
is the theme on which most recent studies are focused. In a study on the inter- 
national exchange of word, image and religion in the Dutch Republic, Hoburg 
is treated as one of the intermediaries. A publication which occupies a central 
place in this study is the emblem book Goddelycke aandachten (1653) by Petrus 
Serrarius, of which Hoburg produced a German translation (Emblemata sacra, 
Amsterdam, 1661). Mention is also made of a similar German emblem book 
written by Hoburg himself, Lebendige Hertzens-Theologie, presumably also 
published in Amsterdam in 1661, but references were found only to later 
editions.” It turns out that research into these devotional emblem books and 
other illustrated religious works from the seventeenth century provides insight 
into the way boundaries between the confessions were crossed.? This exchange 
of ideas took place within religious and other networks. 


1 Willem Heijting, ‘Hendrick Beets (1625?-1708), Publisher to the German Adherents of Jacob 
Böhme in Amsterdam,’ Quaerendo 3 (1973), pp. 250-80; revised and expanded Dutch version: 
idem, Hendrick Beets, uitgever voor de Duitse Bohme-aanhangers in Amsterdam, in Willem 
Heijting, Profijtelijke boekskens. Boekcultuur, geloof en gewin. Historische studies (Hilversum, 
2007), pp. 209-42; Ernestine G. E. van der Wall, De mystieke chiliast Petrus Serrarius (1600- 
1669) en zijn wereld [Thesis] (Leiden, 1987), passim. On Hoburg’s role in the early years of 
German Pietism, see Evamarie Gröschel-Willberg, Christian Hoburg und Joachim Betke. Ein 
Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte des deutschen Pietismus [Inaugural-Dissertation, typescript] 
(Erlangen, 1954). 

2 Feike Dietz, Literaire levensaders. Internationale uitwisseling van woord, beeld en religie in de 
Republiek (Hilversum, 2012), pp. 161-2, 172, 220-1. 

3 This approach is elaborated by Els Stronks, Negotiating Differences. Word, Image and Religion 
in the Dutch Republic [Studies in Medieval and Reformation Traditions 155] (Leiden, 2011). 
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In this contribution the networks will be mapped within which one specific 
edition functioned: the Lebendige Hertzens-Theologie mentioned above. 
Recently, two copies of the first edition of 1661 have turned up, and detailed 
examination of this book will enable us to sharpen the image of Hoburg as an 
interconfessional mediator in seventeenth-century Amsterdam. Various 
underlying networks will be discussed here, respectively relating to the images, 
the texts, the author and the publishers. Both the differences between these 
networks and the overlaps can help us to refine existing insights. First, some 
information will be given on the author's life and the book that will be exam- 
ined here. 


Christian Hoburg* 


Christian Hoburg, born in 1607 in Lüneburg, studied for a short time at the 
university of Königsberg, and became a Lutheran preacher at Lauenburg. 
There he was deeply affected by one of the writings of the spiritualist Caspar 
Schwenckfeld. He also became a dedicated follower of the mystical writer 
Johann Arndt; this is apparent from his Praxis Arndiana, Das ist, Hertzens- 
Seufftzer, über die 4 Bücher Wahren Christenthumbs (1642). Hoburg criticized 
abuses in the church, not only in his sermons, but from 1640 also in his books, 
such as Spiegel der Misbräuche beym Predig-Ampt (1644). This brought him into 
conflict with the theologians, and time and again he was forced to leave his 
post, after which he continued his activities elsewhere. In 1648-49 Joachim 
Betke (1601-63) gave him sanctuary in his parsonage in Linum (Fehrbellin). 
This preacher and theological writer lived a retired existence, but even so his 
house was a port of call for various individuals who were united by their rejec- 
tion of Lutheran orthodoxy and their attraction to mystical spiritualism. 
Hoburg then left Germany and worked as a Reformed preacher in the classis 
of Zutphen (Guelders), from 1655 in Lathum near Arnhem. There he was sus- 
pended in 1670 because of his sympathy for David Joris set down in Der 


4 Jan Pieter de Bie, Jakob Loosjes, Biographisch woordenboek van protestantsche godgeleerden 
in Nederland, vol. 4 (’s-Gravenhage, 1931), pp. 49-51; Gröschel-Willberg, Christian Hoburg und 
Joachim Betke (see above, n. 1); Winfried Zeller, Neue Deutsche Biographie, vol. 9 (Berlin, 1972), 
pp. 282-3; Martin Brecht, ed., Der Pietismus vom siebzehnten bis zum friihen achtzehnten 
Jahrhundert [Geschichte des Pietismus 1] (Göttingen, 1993), pp. 223-8; Wilhelm Kühlmann, 
ed., Killy Literaturlexikon. Autoren und Werke des deutschsprachigen Kulturraumes, vol. 5 
(Berlin, 2009), pp. 464-5. 
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unbekandte Christus (1669). Amsterdam was now his refuge. He stayed for 
some months in the house of the mystic and prophetess Antoinette Bourignon 
(1616-—80).® Bourignon, however, broke up with him, whereupon Hoburg joined 
the house church of the ex-Jesuit, then Pietist preacher Jean de Labadie (1610- 
74), who in his writings brought elements of medieval Catholic mysticism to 
the attention of his Protestant audience. This might have attracted Hoburg’s 
interest. In Amsterdam Hoburg also met his dear friend Friedrich Breckling 
(1629-1711), likewise an admirer of Joachim Betke, and the millenarian Petrus 
Serrarius (1600-69), with whom he shared many of his religious views.’ 
Another member of this Amsterdam circle was the publisher Henricus Betkius, 
who not only took care of the financing and distribution of books by Behmenist 
and mystical spiritualist authors, but also sympathized with their ideas.® 

During the last year of his life Hoburg served as preacher of the Dompelaar 
Mennonite Church in Altona, where he died in 1675 (figure 1). Hoburg exerted 
great influence through his writings, some of which were frequently reprinted. 
It certainly goes too far to describe him as a precursor of Philipp Jacob Spener, 
the founder of German Pietism,? but many Pietist ideas had already been 
expressed by Hoburg. 


Lebendige Hertzens-Theologie 
Once living in the Dutch Republic, Hoburg started to publish his books in 
Amsterdam, where many printers and publishers were willing to spread the 
writings of those who were in conflict with the settled churches. Hoburg soon 
showed a preference for Henricus Betkius, who published several of his works. 
In 1661 the two emblem books mentioned above were brought out by this pub- 
lisher: Emblemata sacra and Lebendige Hertzens-Theologie. Until recently no 


5 Douglas H. Shantz, ‘David Joris, piëtistische heilige. Het beroep op Joris in de geschriften van 
Christian Hoburg, Gottfried Arnold en Johann Wilhelm Petersen, Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 
N.R. 31 (2005), pp. 11-31, there pp. 15-18. 

6 Mirjam de Baar, ‘Ik moet spreken.’ Het spiritueel leiderschap van Antoinette Bourignon (1616- 
1680) (Zutphen, 2004), pp. 264-6, 317. 

7 Van der Wall, De mystieke chiliast Petrus Serrarius (see above, n. 1), pp. 307-8. 

8 Heijting, ‘Hendrick Beets’ (see above, n. 1). He was not also a printer, as stated by Van der 
Wall, De mystieke chiliast Petrus Serrarius (see above, n. 1), p. 303. 

9 Onthis discussion: Brecht, Der Pietismus (see above, n. 4), p. 319; Johannes Wallmann, ‘Philipp 
Jakob Spener und die Mystik, Pietismus und Orthodoxie [Gesammelte Aufsätze 3] (Tübingen, 
2010), pp. 128-143, there pp. 140-1. 
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FIGURE 1 Christian Hoburg (1607-75). 
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copy of the latter was known to exist,!° so one had to rely on later editions. In 
2009, however, a copy of the book was reported to be in the Martinus-Bibliothek, 
Mainz," and in 2011 another copy turned up in a Dutch private collection, 
which copy is now in the University of Amsterdam Library (figure 2).! 

The title is followed by a preface (“Erinnerung an den Gott-liebenden 
Leser”), signed C. H. The main part of the book consists of 22 engraved 
emblems, each with a caption and with some lines of verse at the bottom of 
the page, followed by prose meditations and verse. 

The Amsterdam copy is bound in a contemporary binding together with 
Emblemata sacra, which precedes it—a combination of closely related books 
that is not surprising. Moreover, the two books occupy a special place both in 
Hoburg’s body of work and in Betkius’s publisher’s list. No other emblem book 
is known of both of them, even no other book in which the images are central. 

A second edition appeared in 1676 (Franckfurt und Amsterdam, Jac. Gothfr. 
Seyler und Henricus Betkius). Later editions were published in1691 (Franckfurth 
und Leipzig, Michael Brodthagen) and in 1694 (Hamburg, J. Hofmann). It is 
clear that this book was appreciated for some decades by the German public. 
This also applies to the Dutch public. In 1661 a Dutch translation was also pub- 
lished: Levendige herts theologie, Dat is: Een aendachtige betrachtinge hoe Jesus 
in des menschen herte woone ende wercke, ende hoe hy in't herte des lief-hebbenden 
sy alles in allen. Met schoone beelden ende aerdige kopere platen voor desen in 't 
licht gebracht. Daer nae uyt liefde met veersen, soliloquien ende sughtingen ver- 
meerdert; ende in de Hoogduytsche sprake voorgestelt door Christiano Hoburg 
predicant. Ende nu in onse Nederduytsche tale overgeset (Amsterdam, Christoffel 


10 The 1661 edition is mentioned by Gerhard Dünnhaupt, Personalbibliographien zu den 
Drucken des Barock, 6 vols. (Stuttgart, 1990-1993), 3:2102, 15.1-15.3, but no copy was known; 
not in Betkius’s publisher’s list as reconstructed in Heijting, ‘Hendrick Beets’ (see above, 
n. 1), pp. 234-42. 

11 Magdolna Veres, Embleme der Gotteserfahrung. Die Lebendige Hertzens-Theologie von 
Christian Hoburg; in Christian Soboth und Udo Sträter (Hrsg.), Aus Gottes Wort und 
eigener Erfahrung gezeiget.’ Erfahrung—Glauben, Erkennen und Gestalten im Pietismus. 
Beiträge zum III. Internationalen Kongress für Pietismusforschung 2009, 2 vols. (Halle, 
2012), 2:621-34, there p. 621. 

12 Lebendige Hertzens-Theologie, Das ist: Andächtige Betrachtung, wie Jesus im Hertzen 
inwohne und würcke, und im Hertzen der Liebhabenden sey Alles. Met schönen Bildern und 
artigen Kupfferstücken vor diesem vorgestellet: Jetzo aber aufs Liebe mit Versen, Soliloquien 
und Seufftzern vermehret von Christiano Hoburg, Predigern (Amsterdam, Henricus Betkius; 
Franckfurt, Christoff le Blon, 1661). 8°, 36 leaves, signed A-D®E#, pp. [2] 3-70 [2]. University 
of Amsterdam Library, shelf number OK 06-1576:2; this copy was offered for sale in 
Catalogue 41, Antiquariaat Brabant (’s-Hertogenbosch, 2011), nr. 47. 
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FIGURE 2 Christian Hoburg, Lebendige Hertzens-Theologie (Amsterdam, Henricus Betkius; 
Franckfurt, Christoff le Blon, 1661). 
UNIVERSITY OF AMSTERDAM LIBRARY. 
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Luycken, 1661).!3 A new edition, which has undergone a number of changes, 
appeared in 1686 (Amsterdam, Joannes Boekholt). This version, which was 
long thought to be the first edition, was reprinted in 1701 (Amsterdam, Jacobus 
van Nieuweveen; frontispiece: Amsterdam, Wed. G. de Groot, 1702) and in 1736 
(Amsterdam, de Verheydens; reissue, with a new title page: Amsterdam, Arent 
Hennebo, 1738). 

Although Hoburg spent almost a quarter of a century in the Republic, and 
was in touch there with various religious communities, Lebendige Hertzens- 
Theologie appears to be his only work to have been translated into Dutch. 
Hoburg worked almost exclusively for a German-speaking audience, at which 
his predominantly polemical writings were aimed. Lebendige Hertzens- 
Theologie is, therefore, an interesting exception. As we will see, with this book 
Hoburg joined the new tendency among Protestants, as practiced by Petrus 
Serrarius, to appropriate elements of Catholic spirituality. 


The Images 


At first sight Lebendige Hertzens-Theologie stands out because of the series of 
engravings that determines the structure of the book. It is clear that we are 
dealing with an emblem book, in which a motto—here rather a caption—is 
placed above the pictura, after which an explanation is given in the subscriptio, 
traditionally consisting of some lines of verse, but here, as in many other 
emblem books, supplemented by a prose text and some more lines of verse. 
Image and text complement each other mutually. 

The emblems have already been the subject of study,!* so a brief overview 
will suffice. In his preface Hoburg informs the reader that he had found the 
images in a French book, and that he had wished to publish these, enhanced 
with verse, soliloquies and sighs: “Zu dem Ende dann habe ich diese Bilder, so 
ich in Frantzösischer Sprache gefunden, wollen, je doch mit Versen, Soliloquien 
und Seufftzern gezieret, und vermehret, publiciren.”5 


13 Dutch private collection, the only copy known, first noted by Dietz, Literaire levensaders 
(see above, n. 2), pp. 221, 337. 

14 Feike Dietz, Els Stronks, ‘German Religious Emblems As Stimuli of Visual Culture in the 
Dutch Republic, Church History and Religious Culture 91 (2011), pp. 349-75, esp. pp. 367- 
74; Veres, ‘Embleme der Gotteserfahrung’ (see above, n. 11), from which I derive much for 
this part. I refrain here from research into the versions and states of the engravings and 
into the composition of the various series of prints. 

15 Hoburg, Lebendige Hertzens-Theologie (see above, n. 12), p. 4. 
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The French book Hoburg was referring to, has been identified as Le coeur 
devot, trone royal de Jesus pacifique de Salomon by the Jesuit author Etienne 
Luzvic (1567-1640), initially published in Paris in 1626 without images, but 
reprinted in Antwerp in 1627 with eighteen engravings. These engravings were 
originally published in 1585-86 in the series Cor Iesu amanti sacrum by Anton 
Wierix II, and are here represented by copies made by the engraver Martin 
Baes. 

Luzvic’s emblem book was very successful. A Dutch translation came out in 
1627 (Het godtvruchtich herte), in the same year a Latin translation (Cor Deo 
devotum), in 1630 a German translation by Carolus Stengel (Dafs Gott zuge- 
eignete Hertz Jesu), in 1634 an English translation (The Devout Hart), and in 
1629 a different Hungarian version by the Jesuit Mátyás Hajnal.!® Various later 
editions appeared. 

All these emblem books reflect Catholic spirituality, according to the 
Ignatian view, where the personal encounter of the believer with God is central 
in meditation. In the images the human heart is shown, in which Christ per- 
forms an action: Christ is cleaning the heart, Christ is singing in the heart, 
Christ is feeding the heart, etc. The reader immerses himself in these actions, 
identifies himself with the perspective of God, and is tempted to get into con- 
versation with Him. This appealing approach and the pithy brevity of the 
accompanying texts may explain the success of the book.!” 

Hoburg was the first to come up with a Protestant version. In the series of 
engravings some changes were made, by which the Catholic character was 
mitigated, but for the greater part the emblems still match the prints in the 
Wierix series. 

The German reprints of 1676 and 1691 contain the same series of emblems. 
So does the Dutch translation of 1661. Boekholt's Amsterdam edition of 1686, 
however, contains a different set of plates. In it we find copies of the eighteen 
Wierix emblems, produced by Charles de Mallery and Joannes Galle. Of the 
22 emblems in the German editions and in the first Dutch translation, seven 
have been omitted (the emblems numbered 7, 14-18, 21), while Boekholt added 
three (numbered 6, 14-15), and also changed the order of some of the emblems. 
So Boekholt’s version more closely follows the original series as published in 
Luzvic’s book, as do the Dutch editions of 1701 and 1736. 

Thus, the texts in Lebendige Hertzens-Theologie were written by Hoburg on 
the basis of slightly modified Jesuit imagery, the same way as the texts in 
Serrarius’s Goddelycke aandachten and in Hoburg’s German adaptation 


16 Veres, Embleme der Gotteserfahrung’ (see above, n. 11), pp. 622-4. 
17 _ Ibid, pp. 626-8. 
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Emblemata sacra accompanied the engravings from Pia desideria, the emblem 
book by the Jesuit author Herman Hugo. With these emblem books Serrarius 
and Hoburg made an early contribution to the tendency in seventeenth- 
century Protestantism to appropriate elements of Catholic spirituality. For this 
they used Ignatian imagery as elaborated by Anton Wierix. Like the Catholics, 
part of the Protestants came to emphasize the development of the believer’s 
soul, while the focus shifted from institutional devotion to individual 
devotion.!8 


The Texts 


Hoburg is best known for his polemical writings, but Lebendige Hertzens- 
Theologie is a purely devotional book. The book is written in the same spirit as 
the author’s debut Hertz Wecker (1640), an easy-to-read book with meditations, 
prayers and songs.!? Lebendige Hertzens-Theologie is extremely concise and 
well organized. The short introductory poems to each emblem can be under- 
stood by any reader. Here follows, as an example, the poem under emblem IX, 
“Hier lehret Jesus im Hertzen”:?0 


Laß die Welt uff Heidnisch lehren / 
Gute Schrifften fälschlich kehren 
Blindlings lernen Eitelkeit: 


Du mein Seele deine Ohren 
Neige nach Christo / zu hören 
Worte deiner Seligkeit. 


The subsequent meditations (“Seelen-Gespräch”) each comprise no more than 
two pages of text, mostly in prose but also in verse. These meditations are 
divided into short numbered paragraphs, and are again followed by some lines 
of poetry (“Seufftzer”).2 


18 Thus some results of interesting recent research: Dietz, Literaire levensaders (see above, 
n. 2), esp. pp. 26-8, 134-73; Stronks, Negotiating Differences (see above, n. 3), esp. pp. 55, 
216, 269. On this practice of interconfessional exchange especially in Germany: Brecht, 
Der Pietismus (see above, n. 4), pp. 127-8. 

19 _ Gröschel-Willberg, Christian Hoburg und Joachim Betke (see above, n. 1), pp. 79-80. 

20 Hoburg, Lebendige Hertzens-Theologie (see above, n. 12), p. 29. 

21 On the contents, see Veres, ‘Embleme der Gotteserfahrung’ (see above, n. 11), pp. 629-33. 
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Alongside the images, which visualize the idea, the well-structured, simple 
texts are also very suitable to convey the message to a wide audience. These 
methods were then already widely applied in emblem literature, so in this 
respect Hoburg was not innovative. But his texts themselves are not derived 
from any other source. The texts not only differ from those of Luzvic, but both 
in substance and structure there are also no similarities with Hoburg’s transla- 
tion of Serrarius’s Goddelycke aandachten. However, it may well be that in 
translating that book Hoburg got the idea to write an emblem book himself. 

In the Dutch translation of 1661, not only the emblems but also the texts 
closely follow the original. The 1686 edition by Boekholt, however, is largely a 
new work. On the title page the book is advertised as “now translated into 
Dutch, once again enlarged by almost a half’? but the interventions in the 
contents of the book are more drastic than the title suggests. As we saw above, 
Boekholt selected only fifteen emblems of the 22 in the German edition. He 
therefore removed seven emblems, along with the accompanying texts by 
Hoburg, while he added three, accompanied by texts that are not written by 
Hoburg. Additionally, Boekholt not only changed the order of the emblems, 
but he also added elements to the accompanying texts. On the page preceding 
each emblem we now find a fairly long poem, and, scattered throughout the 
book, Bible quotes, devotional poems, and religious song texts are added. Also, 
some pages of text are quoted from the writings of Ambrose, Thomas a Kempis 
and Tauler. Hoburg’s prose meditations on the fifteen selected emblems are 
still present, but in various places these texts have been changed as well. 

Since Boekholt himself was a writer of devotional poetry and prose,?? he 
might be the author of some of the texts added to this edition, but concrete 
evidence on this is lacking. What we know for certain, is that nine of the added 
poems were written by Jan Luyken, eight of which are unsigned (one is signed 
I. L.).24 This is not the only book that testifies to a close cooperation between 
Boekholt and the Mennonite poet and engraver Jan Luyken (1649-1712).”5 In 


22 Christian Hoburg, Levendige herts-theologie, Dat zijn, Aendachtige betrachtingen, hoe Jesus 
in der geloovigen herten wil woonen, werken en leven, en haar wil zijn alles in allen(...). Wel 
eer in ’t Hoogduyts voorgestelt door Christiano Hoborch, leeraar. En nu in ’t Nederduyts 
overgeset, op nieuws bijna de helft vermeerdert, met liefde-gesangen en versen. Door een Lief- 
hebber van Jesus (Amsterdam, Joannes Boekholt, 1686). 

23 J.B. H. Alblas, Johannes Boekholt (1656-1693). The First Dutch Publisher of John Bunyan and 
Other English Authors [Bibliotheca Bibliographica Neerlandica XXII] (Nieuwkoop, 1987), 
PP- 225-59. 

24 Karel Meeuwesse, ‘Uren met Luyken, De Nieuwe Taalgids. W. A. P. Smit-nummer 
(Groningen, 1968), pp. 81-6. 

25 On this cooperation, see Alblas, Johannes Boekholt (see above, n. 23), pp. 104-6. 
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Boekholt's adaptation of Serrarius’s Goddelycke aandachten, published in 1691 
under the title Goddelyke liefde-vlammen, contributions by Luyken are also to 
be found. Both Levendige herts-theologie and Goddelyke liefde-vlammen, as 
published by Boekholt, are examples of books in which the text has been tai- 
lored to fit the needs of Dutch Pietists.?7 


The Author’s Network 


Networks of images and texts, as described above with respect to Lebendige 
Hertzens-Theologie, play an important role in the dissemination of ideas. But of 
no less importance are the relations between people and the networks within 
which they are operating. What is known about Hoburg as the author of the 
book? 

We still have no detailed biography of this important figure in the history of 
early Pietism, so we should be aware that many of Hoburg’s contacts have not 
yet been mapped. The names of the key figures in his life can‚ however, be 
mentioned. 

As a mystical spiritualist Hoburg was influenced by the fourteenth-century 
mystical preacher Johann Tauler, the sixteenth-century Silesian mystic Caspar 
Schwenckfeld, and the Lutheran preacher Johann Arndt (1555-1621), who not 
only had followers among the radical Pietists, but whose writings were also 
recommended by Spener. Arndt's focus on the work of Christ in the heart of 
the believer may very well have influenced the contents of Lebendige Hertzens- 
Theologie; this requires further study.?® 

Of Hoburg’s contemporaries, Joachim Betke is the main person who should 
be mentioned here. They knew each other well, and in their writings they criti- 
cized the decay of the churches. As a polemical author Hoburg owed much to 
Betke, but in his devotional works he usually followed his own path.?9 

Little is known about the contacts Hoburg maintained during the years he 
lived in the eastern Dutch countryside, from about 1652 until his departure to 


26 Karel Meeuwesse, ‘Een teruggevonden werkje van Petrus Serarius: een piëtistische 
bewerking van Hugo’s Pia desideria; Studia Catholica 25 (1950), pp. 241-63. 

27 On Boekholt and his Pietist publications, see also Dietz, Literaire levensaders (see above, 
n. 2), esp. pp. 174-84, 201-2, 205-21. 

28 On Arndt and the rise of German Pietism, see Brecht, Der Pietismus (see above, n. 4), 
pp. 130-51. 

29 On Betke, see Margarete Bornemann, Der mystische Spiritualist Joachim Betke (1601-1663) 
und seine Theologie. Eine Untersuchung zur Vorgeschichte des Pietismus [Inaugural- 
Dissertation] (Berlin, 1959); Brecht Der Pietismus (see above, n. 4), pp. 221-3. 
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Amsterdam in 1670. But also during this period, Hoburg must have been fre- 
quently in Amsterdam to meet kindred spirits. In any case, in this city he found 
publishers who were willing to put out his books. From 1655 on, several works 
by Hoburg were published in Amsterdam, amongst others by Henricus Betkius, 
who for quite some time already belonged to the circle around Hoburg. Further 
details on these publishers are given below. 

In 1661, when Hoburg published his translation of Serrarius’s Goddelycke 
aandachten, he must already have been acquainted with the author. From 1630 
Serrarius lived in Amsterdam, where his home became a meeting point for an 
international circle of chiliasts, mystical spiritualists and Behmenists. It is 
plausible that Hoburg met several of them, and during the short period from 
1670 to 1673, when he was settled in Amsterdam, he certainly did so. We know 
for sure that during these last years, Hoburg was in touch with Antoinette 
Bourignon and, as a member of his house church, with Jean de Labadie, but he 
soon turned away from both of them. More important and of longer duration 
were Hoburg’s contacts with Friedrich Breckling, who was close friends with 
Serrarius. As a Lutheran pastor of German descent Breckling had much in 
common with Hoburg, and he shared many of his views.30 

In addition to these personal encounters, the exchange of letters was of 
comparable importance. Not enough letters have as yet been traced to recon- 
struct Hoburg’s correspondence network. Interesting in this context is the cor- 
respondence of Breckling, much of which has been preserved, and from which 
can be deduced, among other things, that Joachim Betke continued to main- 
tain contact with his scattered followers from his parsonage in Linum.?! From 
all the evidence, however, it becomes apparent that the exiled German spiritu- 
alists who were then active in Amsterdam and elsewhere in the Republic 
remained strongly oriented towards the situation in Germany. 


The Publishers 


Some years before Emblemata sacra and Lebendige Hertzens-Theologie saw the 
light in 1661, Hoburg was already familiar with Amsterdam publishers. In 1655- 
56 the three volumes of Hoburg’s Theologia mystica were published by Cornelis 
de Bruyn; volume 3 in cooperation with the bookseller Christoffel Luyken, who 
in 1661 also published the Dutch translation of Lebendige Hertzens-Theologie. 


30 More on Hoburg and the people he could have met in Amsterdam: Van der Wall, De 
mystieke chiliast Petrus Serrarius (see above, n. 1), pp. 303-8. 

31 Theodor Wotschke, ‘Der märkische Freundeskreis Brecklings, Jahrbuch für brandenburgische 
Kirchengeschichte 23 (1928), pp. 134-203. 
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In the meantime Henricus Betkius had started his activities as a publisher in 
Amsterdam, and, in cooperation with Christoph le Blon in Frankfurt, he pub- 
lished the two German emblem books in the same year. 

Christoffel Luyken (1634-73) was the eldest son of Casper Luyken, a German 
who had settled in Amsterdam and there soon belonged to the circle of friends 
around Serrarius.3? Christoffel commenced business as a bookseller in 1656, 
and published about a dozen books of millenarian, spiritualist and alchemical 
works, the majority of which was written by members of Serrarius’s circle. He 
was the elder brother of Jan Luyken, who, as we saw before, contributed a num- 
ber of poems to Boekholt’s Dutch adaptations of Hoburg’s emblem books. 

We can see here how close the cooperation was in this circle. This image is 
reinforced when we turn our attention now to Henricus Betkius.3? Hendrick 
Beets, as was his real name, was born around 1625 in Liibeck. Like Hoburg, he 
belonged to those who were attracted to the ideas of Joachim Betke. The con- 
tact they must have had was so good that Betke, because he had no son, 
accepted him as his heir and changed his name Beets to Betkius. 

Henricus Betkius, as he called himself henceforth, would devote his life to 
the dissemination of the literature of mystical spiritualism—and much more, 
as we shall see. Like many others with his views, he left Germany and settled in 
Amsterdam. In 1654 he stayed in the house of Serrarius for some time, and 
soon after he moved into a house nearby. In 1660 Betkius married the daughter 
of the Mennonite minister Reinier Wybrandtsz, through whom he came into 
contact with Collegiants and other Dutch people who were striving for renewal 
of Christian life.44 In 1661 he had his name entered in the burghers’ register as 
Hendrick Beets of Lübeck, merchant. He soon belonged to the inner circle of 
spiritual reformers then living in the Republic, as it would appear from a will 
dated 1665. Among those who would receive a bequest, are Serrarius, Breckling, 
Hoburg and Casper Luyken. Christoffel Luyken was appointed as a deputy 
executor of the will. 

Betkius’s first activities in the book trade are documented from 1656, when 
he is found to be involved with publications by Christoffel Luyken. Two years 
later he started to publish books under his own name. During the decades that 
followed, he would publish 80 or more books, not only by mystical spiritualist 


32 On Christoffel Luyken, see Heijting, ‘Hendrick Beets’ (see above, n. 1), pp. 217-9. 

33 On Henricus Betkius, see Van der Wall, De mystieke chiliast Petrus Serrarius (see above, n. 1), 
pp. 303-5; Andreas Deppermann, Johann Jakob Schütz und die Anfänge des Pietismus 
[Beiträge zur historischen Theologie] (Tübingen, 2002), pp. 341-9; Heijting, ‘Hendrick 
Beets’ (see above, n. 1). 

34 After the death of his wife in 1665, Betkius married again in 1670. His second wife was also 
Dutch. 
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authors, but also by some alchemists, and, above all, many works by the theoso- 
pher and mystic Jacob Böhme. Betkius traveled a lot, was widely welcomed as 
a friend, and became one of the leading publishers in his field. How important 
he was for the development of German Pietism appears from the fact that he 
maintained close relations with Johann Jakob Schütz (1640-90), known as the 
founder, alongside Spener, of the Collegia Pietatis, the devotional meetings 
that took place in Frankfurt starting from 1675. From the same year onward, 
Schütz looked after the affairs of Betkius in Frankfurt, where the most impor- 
tant book fair in Europe was held. Schütz appears to have spent much of his 
time in Betkius’s book trade business, and he also contributed financially to it. 
Betkius remained active as a publisher well into old age. He died in Hamburg 
in 1708. 

Of special interest in our context are the first years of Betkius’s activity as a 
publisher. While in those years Christoffel Luyken was his business partner in 
Amsterdam, Christoph le Blon fulfilled that role in Frankfurt. The engraver and 
publisher Christoph le Blon (ab. 1600-65) was a member of the Reformed com- 
munity in Frankfurt, in which ideas were circulating that stimulated the rise of 
Pietism.3? Striking in this respect are the works of English theologians in Le 
Blon’s list, including writings by William Perkins. Furthermore, Le Blon pub- 
lished hermetic, alchemistic and mystical writings, as well as a work by Böhme, 
which he himself translated into French. The partnership with Betkius lasted 
from 1659 to 1665 and resulted in several joint publications, among which 
Emblemata sacra and Lebendige Hertzens-Theologie. 

Against this background we may characterize Betkius as a major publisher 
of radical Pietist literature, who was also, to some extent, instrumental in pav- 
ing the way for the Pietism of Spener. However, this characterization is not 
complete. New information reveals that Betkius’s publisher's stock differs from 
what he had in stock as a bookseller. This emerges from a catalogue issued by 
Betkius in 1663, a copy of which is present in Budapest:2® Catalogus librorum 
officinae Henrici Betkü, designans libros, qui tam ejus typis & impensis prodi- 
erunt, quam quorum alias copia ipsi suppetit. Das ist: Verzeichnüfs derer Bücher, 
welche Henricus Betkius zu Amsterdam hat lassen drucken, theils auff seinen 
Kosten, theils aber davon er viel Exemplaria bey sich hat. Nebst ein Register etli- 
cher rarer chymischer Bücher und Manuscripta so bey ihme zu finden seyn 


35 On Christoph le Blon, see Deppermann, Johann Jakob Schütz (see above, n. 33), pp. 24-30. 

36 Budapest, National Szechenyi Library, shelf number: 4° I Cat. 548:39 (Bibliotheca 
Rotheana 1669). This copy was traced by H. W. de Kooker; see Govert Snoek, De 
Rozenkruisers in Nederland, voornamelijk in de eerste helftvan de 17°eeuw. Een inventarisatie 
(Haarlem, 2006), addendum sheet with an addition to p. 442. The catalogue is listed in 
Heijting, ‘Hendrick Beets’ (see above, n. 1), p. 236, nr. 23 (no copy seen). 
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FIGURE3 Catalogus librorum, officinae Henrici Betkii (Amsterdam, Henricus Betkius, 1663). 
NATIONAL SZÉCHÉNYI LIBRARY, BUDAPEST. 


(Amsterdam, Henricus Betkius, 1663) (figure 3).?” This catalogue, which 
deserves separate study, can here provide valuable insights into the context 
within which Hoburg’s publications from the early 6os were offered for sale. 

The first, more general, part of the catalogue lists over 350 books. In terms of 
content, this part corresponds to what Betkius himself published. In addition 
to his own publications, we find similar books from other publishers, including 
a few books in Dutch. But then a quite different second part follows, under the 
heading “Libri Chymici, oder Chymische Biicher,” listing about 170 books on 
alchemy and related esoteric subjects, like Hermetic philosophy and 
Rosicrucianism. Betkius was very much at home in this field, for he even 
offered some alchemistic manuscripts for sale, among which a “Griindliche 
Instruction vom Stein der Weisen.” 

That works by mystical spiritualist authors are offered together with books 
on esoteric subjects, is nothing special in itself. Among radical Pietists many 
were interested in these categories. In the Dutch Republic, Serrarius was one of 
the many who were attracted to alchemy.?® Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that 
the proportion of this literature is so large in Betkius’s trading stock. This may 


37 4°, 4 leaves, unsigned and unnumbered. 
38 Van der Wall, De mystieke chiliast Petrus Serrarius (see above, n. 1), pp. 54-8, 291-7. 
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be a reason to reconsider how great the influence of esoteric opinions and 
beliefs was in early Pietism. 


Conclusion 


Christian Hoburg’s Lebendige Hertzens-Theologie is a product of the religious 
climate in the Dutch Republic during the third quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when followers of various spiritual movements met each other in 
Amsterdam or elsewhere in the country and exchanged ideas. What this 
means, becomes clear when we look again at the networks described above. 

The Catholic imagery used in the book may have come to the attention of 
Hoburg in a variety of ways. Even though the Reformed Church had a privi- 
leged position in the Republic, Catholic books were readily available, either 
imported or surreptitiously printed in the country itself. Hoburg could easily 
have bought Luzvic’s book himself. However, it is quite likely that Petrus 
Serrarius or perhaps Christoffel Luyken had shown the French version of the 
emblems to Hoburg. 

The text of the book can be attributed to Hoburg, who also wrote other 
devotional works, though not in the concise and structured form of an emblem 
book. In this respect, he was most probably inspired by Serrarius’s Goddelycke 
aandachten. As an author of devotional writings Hoburg often drew upon 
authors of the past. In particular, the influence of Johann Arndt on the text of 
Lebendige Hertzens-Theologie deserves further attention. 

Of the booksellers who were involved in publishing and disseminating the 
book, Henricus Betkius is the most important. Betkius was familiar with many 
mystical spiritualists and radical Pietists, with whom he maintained contact 
during his journeys and by his correspondence. In the years around 1660 
Betkius cooperated closely with Christoffel Luyken in his Amsterdam resi- 
dence and with Christoph le Blon in Frankfurt, who both moved in the same 
religious circles as he did. The publication of Lebendige Hertzens-Theologie, in 
German and in Dutch, is an outcome of the cooperation between these three 
booksellers. 


When we survey the publication history of Lebendige Hertzens-Theologie 
within the whole context as described above, Serrarius and Betkius appear to 
be the central figures. They stimulated the publication of Hoburg’s small and 
appealing devotional emblem book, which would be appreciated for some 
decades, not only by German Pietists, but also by Reformed Pietists in the 
Netherlands. 
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Religion and Spinoza in Jonathan Israel’s 
Interpretation of the Enlightenment 


Douglas H. Shantz 


One of the great intellectual achievements of recent times is the interpretation 
of the Enlightenment by Jonathan Israel. Even his critics stand in awe of the 
vast erudition on display in the 2,538 page trilogy, completed in 2011.! Central 
to Israel’s understanding of the European Enlightenment is his contention that 
its radical innovations were early, Dutch, and epitomized by Baruch Spinoza 
(1632-1677). Israel's claim that “the European Enlightenment borrowed heavily 
from the intellectual milieu of the Netherlands” in the late seventeenth cen- 
tury challenges the traditional focus on Voltaire, Rousseau, La Mettrie, 
Condillac, d’Holbach, Diderot, Helvétius, and other members of the high 
Enlightenment in mid-eighteenth century France.” 

What make Israel’s volumes a joy to read are the great questions he invites 
us to consider: how is the Enlightenment best approached and understood— 
from the discipline of the intellectual history of ideas or from a social and cul- 
tural historical perspective? Who set the agenda of the Enlightenment— early 
Dutch thinkers in the late 17th century or French Philosophes in the later 18th 
century? And which of these was the source of the French Revolution and its 
undermining of faith and monarchy? In a day when historians resist the grand 
narrative style of inquiry, Israel throws caution to the wind and invites us along 
for the ride. 

Alongside the important contributions of Israel’s work, however, are some 
significant problems, none more notable than Israel’s treatment of religion. 
Israel fails to offer an even-handed account of Spinoza’s religious convictions 
and does not take seriously the positive religious dimension of the 
Enlightenment, as a movement fundamentally inspired by and aligned with 


1 Excluding the bibliographies, Israel’s Enlightenment trilogy adds up to 2,538 pages: Radical 
Enlightenment (2001), 718 pages; Enlightenment Contested (2008), 869 pages; Democratic 
Enlightenment (2011), 951 pages, all published by Oxford University Press. 

2 Israel highlights “the extensive intellectual contributions that issued from the Low Countries 
in the late seventeenth century.’ See Jeremy L. Caradonna’s Review of Jonathan I. Israel, 
Radical Enlightenment: Philosophy and the Making of Modernity, 1650-1750 (New York: Oxford, 
2001), available online: http://www.jeremycaradonna.com/Review%2oof%20Jonathan%20 
Israel.pdf. Also see Jeremy L. Caradonna, The Enlightenment in Practice: Academic Prize 
Contests and Intellectual Culture in France, 1670-1794 (Cornell, 2012). 
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religion. The moderate Enlightenment, according to Israel, only deserves to be 
criticised for its conservative acceptance of traditional religion and its betrayal 
of the agenda of the Enlightenment movement. 

In this study, I argue that Protestant religion in the Netherlands and the 
German empire was remarkably innovative and creative in the late 17th 
and early 18th centuries, and that a cultural-historical approach to the 
Enlightenment reveals its debts to Dutch and German religion. German Pietism 
and the Dutch Further Reformation both reacted to the shock of the Thirty 
Years War by promoting a Christianity that was socially and biblically engaged. 
Examples of this are the orphanage movements and Dutch and German Bible 
translation projects. This study will argue in the words of Jane Shaw that 
“Religion was shaped anew in the Enlightenment, and it was central to the 
whole project of modernity.” 


Jonathan Israel’s Intellectual History of the Radical Enlightenment 


Jonathan Israel defines the Enlightenment as “the quest for human ameliora- 
tion occurring between 1680 and 1800, driven principally by ‘philosophy. ”* It 
aimed to discard the ideas and traditions of the past and to bring about a revo- 
lutionary transformation of ideas, constitutions, and civil society. Its root 
causes were both intellectual and cultural. The Scientific Revolution, repre- 
sented in figures such as Copernicus, Galileo, and Isaac Newton, served to 
destabilize previous assumptions and ways of learning about the natural 
world. Among cultural causes, Israel points to the aftermath of the Thirty Years 
War and the religious stalemate that ensued. There was a growing need to 
acknowledge the fact of religious plurality in Europe and to tolerate Christian 
dissenters and Jews. Another cultural factor was the growth of cosmopolitan 
and dynamic cities with high levels of immigration, commerce, and trade. 
Cities such as Amsterdam, The Hague, London, Paris, Berlin, and Frankfurt 
became “the chief breeding-grounds of radical ideas” between 1650 and 1750. 
Following Jiirgen Habermas, Israel points to the formation of “the Early 
Enlightenment public sphere,” in tea and coffee shops, which in turn promoted 
more fluid social relations, a new vernacular reading culture and conversa- 
tional style, and a freer exchange of ideas.’ 


3 See Jane Shaw, Miracles in Enlightenment England (New Haven, 2006), p. 17. 

4 Jonathan Israel, Democratic Enlightenment: Philosophy, Revolution, and Human Rights 1750- 
1790 (Oxford 2011), p. 7. 

5 Jonathan Israel, Radical Enlightenment (Oxford, 2001), pp. 59-61, and Israel, Democratic 
Enlightenment (see above, n. 4), pp. 8, 9. Jürgen Habermas, Strukturwandel der Öffentlichkeit. 
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Israel credits seven philosophers with initiating the great break with past 
traditions of thought: Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke, Bayle, and 
Leibniz. These men promoted new forms of thought which lead to improve- 
ments in civic life throughout Europe. But the movement soon divided along 
two lines: a “moderate” Enlightenment which sought to combine Enlightenment 
reason with prevailing political authority and Christian faith; and a “radical” 
Enlightenment which made the principles of reason the exclusive guide to life 
and thought. One sought to repair the old structure; the other wanted to tear 
down “the old house of ancien regime society” and replace it with another. 
Among the moderates were Descartes, Leibniz, Hobbes, and Locke; the radi- 
cals included Bayle and Spinoza. Initially, the Radical Enlightenment was the 
weaker force, and until the 1770s “remained a largely clandestine movement, 
generally denounced and decried.”® 

However, in the 1780s and 1790s the radical Enlightenment became domi- 
nant. According to Israel, the radical Enlightenment was “the only important 
direct cause of the French Revolution,” and the accompanying transformation 
of the political, legal, cultural, and educational spheres of French society. 
Revolutionary leaders such as Mirabeau, Volney, and Condorcet derived their 
egalitarian and democratic views from the Radical Enlightenment. Studies of 
modern Revolutions, taking place between 1775 and 1810, reveal that they all 
shared one crucial factor: the revolutionizing ideologies of a radicalized intel- 
lectual leadership which was able to transform popular protest and discontent 
into a political force.’ 

Israel argues his case as an intellectual historian whose method involves 
examining public controversies in the broad context of political and socio- 
economic realities. His “controversialist” method does not simply mean study- 
ing “batches of texts”; rather, it follows a controversy as it develops and is 
shaped by political, ecclesiastical, and popular events. It is a broadly-based 
historical method with an interest in intellectual controversies.® Israel rejects 


Untersuchungen zu einer Kategorie der biirgerliche Gesellschaft, 15. Auflage (Darmstadt, 1984), 
pp. 63-69. 

6 Israel, Democratic Enlightenment (see above, n. 4), pp. 9-11, 18. “During the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, the Radical Enlightenment existed only in the form of tiny 
underground networks, atheist, radical deist, and Unitarian, in France, Holland, Germany, 
and England.” (p. 13) 

7 Ibid., pp. 13, 15, 16. Israel notes that “a truly astounding number of revolutions, successful or 
unsuccessful,” took place in this period in France, the Netherlands, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Ireland, Peru, Colombia, Haiti, Italy, Spain, and the Rhineland. 

8 Ibid. pp. 23, 32, 33. 
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a historiography that finds truth primarily in social and multi-cultural spaces 
and trends. 

It is clear from the outset that Jonathan Israel’s study of the Enlightenment 
aims not only at historical discovery, but also at recovery of the movement and 
its ideals of reason, freedom of thought and expression, democracy, and human 
rights. Israel is preaching the Enlightenment gospel to counteract religious 
fundamentalism and the postmodern claim of Michel Foucault, that the 
Enlightenment cause of reason was in fact a cover for European colonial power. 
In a day when issues of secularism and multi-culturalism are on the western 
political agenda, Israel wants to discover and promote an Enlightenment that 
speaks to these issues and provides a usable past. He concludes the trilogy on 
this wistful note: “In response to today’s fundamentalism, anti-secularism, 
Neo-Burkeanism, Postmodernism... it is at least conceivable that the univer- 
salism and social democracy of radical thought might advance again... It is 
intriguing to think that the programme of the radical philosophes could per- 
haps be completed yet.”? 

There is evidence that Israel's work is being read as providing a usable past. 
Wiep van Bunge observed that, after 9-11 and the assassinations of Pim Fortuyn 
and Theo van Gogh, the issue of multiculturalism was open for debate in the 
Netherlands. In this context, “Jonathan Israel’s Radical Enlightenment was 
referred to and discussed by journalists and other opinion makers. Spinoza's 
life and work suddenly appeared to take on a topicality all of its own.”!° This 
context also explains why the Enlightenment is now “the single most impor- 
tant topic, internationally, in modern historical studies,” replacing the 
Renaissance and Reformation." 

Some have been quick to criticize Jonathan Israel for so blatantly wearing 
his heart on his sleeve. In a 2007 interview, Israel stated, “I am a Spinozist.”! 
Not surprisingly, Israel’s account of the Enlightenment is seen by many histori- 
ans as flawed by an over-preoccupation with Spinoza. Wiep van Bunge 
observed: “the coherence of Dutch ‘Spinozism’ as a single philosophical proj- 
ect, at the heart of the Enlightenment, becomes questionable. Perhaps we are 
best advised to regard ‘Spinozism’ as a common denominator of several 


9 Israel, Democratic Enlightenment (see above, n. 4), p. 951. 

10 Wiep van Bunge, ‘Spinoza and the Netherlands, Philosophia OSAKA No. 7 (2012). See also 
Wiep van Bunge, ‘Spinoza Past and Present, in Insiders and Outsiders in Seventeenth- 
Century Philosophy, eds. G. A. J. Rogers, Tom Sorrell and Jill Kraye (New York — London, 
2009), pp. 223-237. 

11 Israel, Democratic Enlightenment (see above, n. 4), pp. 1, 2. 

12 Pieter W. van der Horst and Max Pam, ‘Interview: Jonathan Israel, NIAS Newsletter (Fall 
2007), p. 9. 
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historical ‘projects. ”!® Anthony La Vopa suggests that Israel’s modus operandi 
“is fundamentally unhistorical, and the result is a presentist interpretation 
with an oversimplified classification of thinkers into ‘radical’ and ‘moderate’ 
camps.” 


Jonathan Israel on Religion 


It would be unfair to charge Jonathan Israel with ignoring religion in his grand 
narrative of the Enlightenment. As Israel acknowledges, “Theological debate 
lay at the heart of the Early Enlightenment” One reviewer observed: “Israel’s 
discussion of the Enlightenment mainly concentrates on its theologico- 
philosophical polemics.” On Israel’s Enlightenment stage, religion has four 
main roles to play. There is the minimalist religion of the Collegiants; the 
Reformed religion of reaction and opposition to the radical Enlightenment; 
the religion of the “Moderate” Enlightenment as found in Leibniz, John Locke, 
and others; and the religion of Spinoza. 

The beginnings of the Dutch Collegiants can be traced to the early 17th cen- 
tury and the aftermath of the Synod of Dordt (1618-19). Appealing to Paul’s 
letter to the Corinthians, chapter 14, they found a house for their meetings and 
did without the services of a Christian minister. The house was called a college, 
and the participants known as “collegiants.” Their purpose was research and 
study of Scripture. Colleges soon sprang up throughout the provinces of Holland 
and Friesland. Those attending were mainly Remonstrants, Mennonites, and 
Socinians. Collegiant meetings in Amsterdam included Remonstrants, 
Mennonites, Quakers, Socinians, and chiliasts. Several of Spinoza’s friends 
were Collegiants. Two times a year the Collegiants met together in the city of 
Rijnsburg.!” The Collegiants were marked by egalitarianism, anti-clericalism, 
millennialism, and pacificism. Their democratic ethos was evident in their 
avoidance of titles, their valuing of humility, and use of “brother” and “sister” in 


13 Wiep van Bunge, Spinoza Past and Present: Essays on Spinoza, Spinozism, and Spinoza 
Scholarship (Brill 2012), p. 207. 

14 Anthony J. La Vopa, “ʻA New Intellectual History? Jonathan Israel’s Enlightenment,” The 
Historical Journal, Volume 52: Issue 03 (September 2009), pp. 717-738. 

15 Israel, Enlightenment Contested (Oxford, 2008), pp. 63-65. 

16 Siep Stuurman, ‘Pathways to the Enlightenment: from Paul Hazard to Jonathan Israel; 
History Workshop Journal 54 (2002), p. 233. 

17 Wiep van Bunge, ‘Spinoza and the Collegiants, Philosophia OSAKA No.7, (2012), p. 14. 
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addressing each other. From the mid 17th century, women collegiants met on 
their own.!8 

Two of the most famous Collegiants were the Koerbagh brothers.!? Jonathan 
Israel recounts the sad circumstances surrounding the arrest, trial, imprison- 
ment, and early death of two brothers from Amsterdam, Adriaen (1632-1669) 
and Johannes Koerbagh (1634-1672). Johannes studied theology and was eligi- 
ble for a position as minister of the Dutch Reformed Church.; Adriaen took up 
medicine and law. While in Leiden in 1662, Johannes came to know Spinoza. In 
the 1660s in Amsterdam, they became supporters of Van den Enden and his 
program of popular Enlightenment; they also joined Socinian circles and 
attended Collegiant meetings? The brothers published pamphlets denounc- 
ing clerical interference in politics and promoted unorthodox views. 

It is at this point that the Reformed religion of reaction and opposition 
comes into play. The brothers were watched closely by the Amsterdam church 
council. In 1666 Amsterdam’s Reformed Consistory demanded an accounting 
from the brothers for their actions. In his “Short but Upright Answer to five 
Questions,” Johannes explained their views, which included a denial of the 
Trinity. Further publications the following year refuted the Trinity as irrational, 
pronounced the Bible to be confused and contradictory, and denied the exis- 
tence of Heaven, Hell, Satan, demons, angels, and magic.?! In 1668 the brothers 
were arrested. Adriaen admitted to visiting Spinoza on several occasions. 
Johannes was released but Adriaen was sentenced to ten years imprisonment 
in the Amsterdam Rasphuis; their books were burnt. Adriaen died within 
months and Johannes three years later.?? 

Israel offers further examples of the Reformed religion of reaction and 
opposition. He describes the controversies surrounding publications such as 
Lodewijk Meyer's Philosophia S. Scripturae Interpres (1666), which argued that 
philosophy is the only infallible interpreter of Scripture and that “no conclu- 
sions of the true philosophy can be contrary to theology.’23 Humanity, he 
argued, would greatly benefit if it were delivered from the wranglings of the 


18 van Bunge, ‘Spinoza and the Collegiants, p. 17. 

19 van Bunge, ‘Spinoza and the Collegiants, p. 22. 

20 “The Collegiants were an eclectic religious sect, formed in 1619 among the Arminians and 
Anabaptists in Holland. They were so called because of their colleges (meetings) held the 
first Sunday of each month, at which everyone had the same liberty of expounding the 
scripture, praying, etc.” See Andrew C. Fix, Prophecy and Reason: The Dutch Collegiants in 
the Early Enlightenment (Princeton 1991). 

21 Israel, Radical Enlightenment (see above, n. 5), pp. 186-188, 194. 

22 Ibid., pp. 194-196. 

23 Ibid., pp. 200, 201. 
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theologians. A small but aggressive circle supported the view that Scripture is 


man-made, not God-given; truth lies in philosophy alone; and theology is 


socially disruptive. Spinozists aimed to replace theology with a philosophy 


that offered a new understanding of truth and of human happiness.”* The 


book was condemned by Coccejus and Wittich in Leiden, while the States of 


Utrecht ordered that all copies be confiscated from the province’s bookstores. 


The religion of the moderate Enlightenment was marked by use of historical- 


critical tools of Biblical interpretation, all the while retaining much of tradi- 


tional theology and church authority and even belief in miracles. John Locke, 


for example, upheld the “reasonableness” of Christ’s miracles and resurrection: 


“the evidence of our Saviour’s mission from heaven is so great, in the multi- 


tudes of miracles he did before all sorts of people, that what he delivered 


cannot but be received as the oracles of God and unquestionable verity.”?? 


In Germany, the “pre-eminent architect of the mainstream, moderate 
Enlightenment” was G. W. Leibniz (1646-1716). In late 1676, Leibniz met with 
Spinoza in The Hague; he later reported that he conferred with Spinoza several 


times and at great length.? Leibniz reflected long and hard on Spinoza's “beau- 


tiful thoughts,” but in the end parted ways with Spinoza over the freedom of 


God. For Leibniz, God was governed only by the “moral necessity” of choosing 


to create the best possible world. 


After the Thirty Years War, with growing tensions between established 


church authorities and religious dissenters, theological issues were prominent 


on the minds of philosophers, statesmen, and theologians as they sought to find 


a new synthesis that would embrace theology, philosophy, politics, and science. 


It was in this setting that early Enlightenment thinkers formulated their under- 


standings of religion and religious toleration. John Locke advocated a system 


of religious toleration that acknowledged Christian pluralism but did not toler- 


ate unbelief, atheism, or immoral lifestyles. Pierre Bayle, however, did not priv- 


ilege one faith over another; Christianity had no moral claim over any other 


form of belief. Pointing to the suffering caused by the wars of religion that had 


plagued Europe since the Reformation, Bayle concluded that religious intoler- 


ance and persecution go against the will of God and Christ. Established 


churches have no greater claim to truth than dissenting churches. Bayle 


defended universal freedom of conscience that applied to Christians, Muslims, 


and Jews, as well as Deists and atheists.?” 


24 
25 
26 


27 


Ibid., pp. 209, 223. 

Ibid., pp. 449, 462. 

Several months later, Leibniz recounted his visit, saying he conferred with Spinoza 
“plusieurs fois et fort longuement.” Israel, Radical Enlightenment (see above, n. 5), p. 506. 
Israel, Enlightenment Contested (see above, n. 15), pp. 139-141, 149-151. 
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On the subject of Spinoza's religion, it appears that Spinoza and the Pietists 
were agreed on one point: that an originally pure religion of Jesus, a religion of 
wisdom, love, joy, peace, and honesty, had degenerated into factions vying for 
supremacy and dominated by priests whose weapons were theological dogma 
and ceremony”? Spinoza encouraged a form of public religion, “a very simple, 
universal faith,” rooted in justice and charity.?? Spinoza's minimalist religion 
consisted of seven articles that any rational person could accept: God, the 
supreme being, exists; God is one; God is omnipresent and just; God is subject 
to no one; Worship of God consists in works of justice and charity; those who 
live by justice and charity are saved; God pardons sinners who repent.° Israel 
observed that Spinoza defended complete freedom of thought, opinion, and 
expression; he argued that this would in no way harm religion, and it would 
guarantee civic peace. For Spinoza, the civic authorities may require submission 
in our actions, but not in our thoughts, opinions, beliefs, speech, or writing. 

In Israel’s account, then, religion is primarily a foil for the main protagonist 
of the story: the gradual rise of the philosophy of reason and equality. When 
defined by theological dogma and ceremony, Religion is a source of civic unrest 
and international conflict; it is the cause of unresolvable contention. The only 
way to avoid the kind of brutality unleashed by the Thirty Years War is to follow 
the lead of philosophy and reason. The only positive portrayal of religion is 
Israel's story is of a minimialist religion with no confessional identity. 


Critiquing Jonathan Israel’s Enlightenment 


1 The Question of Method 

As important as Israel’s definition and explanation of the Enlightenment are 
the methodological preferences and assumptions that he brings to his study. 
His preference for a form of intellectual history, grounded in politics and eco- 
nomics, is consistent with his conviction that the Enlightenment was first and 
foremost about a revolutionary philosophy and set of ideas, espoused in classic 
fashion by Spinoza and in less consistent fashion by the moderate 
Enlightenment. It is precisely at this point, however, that Israel seems to take a 
great step back from the historiographical achievements of recent years. 
Jeremy Caradonna captures the issue in pointed fashion: 


28 Jonathan Israel, Enlightenment Contested (Oxford 2008), pp. 95, 98. 
29 Israel, Enlightenment Contested ibid., pp. 155, 156. 
30 Israel, Enlightenment Contested ibid., pp. 158, 159. 
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Radical Enlightenment is an intellectual history concerned chiefly with 
philosophical systems, personal biographies, publishing histories, and 
tracing the contours of that slippery slope known as scholarly “influence.” 
In this sense the book is, unfortunately, a giant step backwards. Israel has 
brazenly shoved aside three decades of innovative historiographical 
approaches to the Enlightenment in favor of a traditional approach to the 
“movement,” cut from the same cloth as those much-maligned (yet oft- 
quoted) studies by Ernst Cassirer, Peter Gay, and Norman Hampson.?! 


Only briefly does Israel discuss the history of the public sphere, the role of 
women, and cultural aspects of the early Enlightenment. 

A cultural historical approach reveals that the commonality at the core of 
the Enlightenment was rooted in shared institutions and uniform cultural 
practices, not common philosophical sources and ideas. Jonathan Sheehan 
and Martin Gierl put the case as clearly as anyone for understanding the 
Enlightenment as a media revolution, marked by new literary genres, such as 
book reviews and journals, new forms of intellectual sociability, such as salons 
and coffee houses, and new approaches to history, philology, and translation. 
The Enlightenment, for them, was not inherently a philosophy, nor was it 
inherently anti-religious.?? What is the advantage of this approach? A focus on 
“the media of the Enlightenment” enables one to see how, through these 
media, “new religious cultures and practices were created.”?? Sheehan’s prime 


31 Jeremy L. Caradonna, Review of Jonathan I. Israel, Radical Enlightenment: Philosophy and 
the Making of Modernity, 1650-1750 (New York: Oxford, 2001), available online: http://www 
jeremycaradonna.com/Review%2oo0f%2oJonathan%2olsrael.pdf. 

32 Jonathan Sheehan, The Enlightenment Bible: Translation, Scholarship, Culture (Princeton 
2005), pp. xi, xii. Sheehan writes: “It seems clear that if...we move away from the 
Enlightenment as a set of doctrinal or philosophical precepts, the research program will 
become much more capacious... It would be more productive to treat it as a new 
constellation of formal and technical practices and institutions, ‘media, to borrow from 
Friedrich Kittler. Such practices and institutions would encompass such diverse elements 
as salons, reading circles, erudition, scholarship and scholarly techniques, translations, 
book reviews, academies, new communication tools including journals and newspapers, 
new or revived techniques of data organization and storage (dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
taxonomies), and so on. This would, in a sense, return us to some of the ‘structures’ that 
make Jürgen Habermas so popular...” Jonathan Sheehan, ‘Enlightenment, Religion, and 
the Enigma of Secularization: A Review Essay, The American Historical Review 108, no. 4 
(October 2003), pp. 1075, 1076. 

33 Sheehan, ‘Enlightenment, Religion’ (see above, n. 26), p. 1076. 

“The media-driven concept of the Enlightenment allows us to concentrate on precisely 
those places where the social, cultural, and intellectual horizons of religion and the 
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example is the Enlightenment Bible, the product in large measure of the efforts 
of German Pietists to translate it and free it from the constraints of Orthodox 
Protestant theology. 

The revisionist approach to the Enlightenment of Sheehan, Gierl, and 
Caradonna bears comparison with Paul Oskar Kristeller’s revisionist under- 
standing of Renaissance Humanism over fifty years ago. Kristeller viewed 
Humanism as first and foremost a movement of curriculum reform that 
focused on classical studies—history, classical languages, ethics—in contrast 
to the Scholastic emphasis on logic or dialectic. In other words, Renaissance 
Humanism had nothing to do with a pagan or anti-Christian philosophy.>* 
Kristeller wrote: “I have been unable to discover in the humanist literature any 
common philosophical doctrine, except a belief in the value of man and the 
humanities and in the revival of ancient learning.” “Humanism was not a philo- 
sophical tendency or system but rather a cultural and educational program.”® 
The studia humanitatis were a specific set of disciplines that included gram- 
mar, rhetoric, history, poetry, and moral philosophy. 

Sheehan and Gierl likewise emphasize that the Enlightenment was not a 
philosophy, but a cultural revolution. This means that one is able to accommo- 
date the many attitudes to religion that one finds among Enlightenment fig- 
ures without having to accuse them of inconsistency or hypocrisy. It also 
acknowledges the fruitful exchange that took place between innovative forms 
of thought and innovative forms of faith. 


2 The Innovative Nature of Late 17th and 18th Century Religion 

Another failing of Israel’s account is the way he ignores the great transforma- 
tion that took place among European Protestants and Dutch Mennonites in 
17th and 18th century Europe, and the close relation they had with the 
Enlightenment. As Russ Leo observed: “What Israel misses is the extent to 
which various religious movements or interventions make possible the very 
‘secular’ achievements in thought he seems to champion.’%6 Piet Visser has 
highlighted “Enlightened Dutch Mennonitism,’ citing the case of Cornelius 
van Engelen. Visser points to “the prominent roles played by a great number of 


Enlightenment fused.” The creators of the media of the Enlightenment “spanned the 
spectrum of personal piety, some profoundly impious, some not.” 

34 Paul Oskar Kristeller, Renaissance Thought: the Classic, Scholastic, and Humanist Strains 
(New York 1961), pp. 74, 75, 95- 

35 Kristeller, Renaissance Thought (see above, n. 34), p. 10. 

36 Russ Leo, ‘Caute: Jonathan Israels Secular Modernity, The Journal for Cultural and 
Religious Theory 9.2 (Summer 2008), p. 80. 
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Doopsgezinden during the era of the Dutch Enlightenment in general.’3” In the 
present study, the focus will be upon Israel’s neglect of the German Pietists. 

Reading Israel's account, one would have no idea of the innovative nature of 
Protestant religion in the 18th century. Thomas Kuhn, for example, has pointed 
to the “this-worldly” concerns that came to dominate not only the Enlightenment 
agenda, but the German Pietist agenda as well. Kuhn's study examines social 
engagement from the perspectives of German Pietism, Enlightenment, and 
the nineteenth century Awakening, showing that, in all three cases, faith and 
piety were conceived and promoted from a social perspective. “Religion was 
formulated predominantly with attention to its individual, social, and religious 
usefulness; dogmatic and theological emphases move into the background.”38 
In other words, the very features that made religion a cause of civic unrest and 
unhappiness receded into the background among Protestant innovators in the 
late 17th and 18th centuries. 

A prime example of religious innovation was the orphanage movement that 
marked church and society in the Netherlands and German lands at this time. 
Markus Meumann described the period from 1650 to 1750 as “the age of 
orphanages.”*® By the end of the 17th century, recovery from the Thirty Years War 
was well underway as private foundations, churches, and governments launched 
a boom in the building of orphanages and poorhouses. In the mid-seventeenth 
century, anew kind of orphanage came into being in the Netherlands, the pub- 
lic orphanage. Unlike the more prestigious citizens’ orphanages, these orphan- 
ages welcomed orphan children from any background, even abandoned 
children, and provided them with a substitute family. They were typically 
established by a city magistrate or deacons from the Reformed Church.*® 
Religious instruction was at the core of the orphanage program. The children 


37 Piet Visser, “Enlightened Dutch Mennonitism: The Case of Cornelius van Engelen,’ in 
Anselm Schubert et al., ed., Grenzen des Täufertums / Boundaries of Anabaptism: Neue 
Forschungen (Gütersloh 2009), p. 370. 

38 Thomas K. Kuhn, Religion und neuzeitliche Gesellschaft. Studien zum sozialen und 
diakonischen Handeln in Pietismus, Aufklärung und Erweckungsbewegung (Tübingen 
2003), pp. 341, 342. 

39 Markus Meumann, ‘Unversorgte Kinder, Armenfürsorge und Waisenhausgründungen 
im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert; in Waisenhduser in der Frühen Neuzeit, eds. Udo Sträter und 
Josef N. Neumann (Tiibingen 2003), p. 8. 

40 Joke Spaans, ‘Dutch Orphanages in the Golden Age, in Kinder, Krätze, Karitas: Waisenhäuser 
in der Friihen Neuzeit, eds. Claus Veltmann und Jochen Birkenmeier (Halle, 2009), pp. 
72-74. The director of the citizens’ orphanage in Hoorn, Johannes Eswijler, was involved 
with the Dutch Further Reformation. Under his leadership, the orphanage became the 
meeting place for these devout believers. See Fred van Lieburg, ‘Niederländische 
Waisenhäuser und reformierter Pietismus im 17. Jahrhundert, in, Waisenhduser in der 
Frühen Neuzeit, eds. Sträter und Neumann (Tübingen 2003), pp. 175-178, 181. 
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were led in prayer five times in the day—morning, evening, and at mealtimes. 
Their schooling included the Heidelberg Catechism.*! Another example of 
innovative thinking is the “Oranjeappel,” for orphans of parents who were not 
members of any church. These orphanages were established in order to keep 
these children out of the orphanages created by the city magistrate, so they 
were not brought up with the Heidelberg Catechism.*? 

The degree to which German Pietist religion was formulated with attention 
to individual and social usefulness is indicated by the “183 Questions” of Georg 
Heinrich Neubauer (1666-1727). August Hermann Francke commissioned 
Neubauer with the task of undertaking a tour of orphanages and poor houses 
throughout northern Germany and the Netherlands. Neubauer’s trip took him 
to Hannover, Hamburg, Bremen, Ostfriesland, and various cities throughout 
the Netherlands. The trip lasted over a year, from June 2, 1697, to June 19, 1698. 
In preparation for his venture, Neubauer formulated “183 Questions” that he 
intended to raise with the governors of orphanages that he visited. Neubauer 
explained: 


The purpose of my trip, in service to the Orphanage in Halle, should be to 
consider carefully the establishments for orphans and the poor in various 
places, as well as to raise funds. In addition, it is no less important to 
investigate facilities for education, health, spinning, and manufacture, as 
well as other enterprises for the good of the poor and of human society 
generally, and anything else that is useful in each city should be noted in 
passing.*? 


A feature of the 183 questions that stands out is how thoroughly secular the 
document is in the concerns it raises. The questions cover, in great detail, 


41 Van Lieburg, Niederländische Waisenhäuser’ (see above, n. 40), pp. 174, 175. 

42 See Joke Spaans, Armenzorg in Friesland 1500-1800: publieke zorg en particuliere 
liefdadigheid in zes Freise steden Leeuwarden, Bolsward, Franeker, Sneek, Dokkum en 
Harlingen (Fryske Akademy, 1997). 

43 Ernst Bartz, Die Wirtschaftsethik August Hermann Franckes (Harburg-Wilhelmsburg, 
1934), p. 83. The heading in German reads: “Der Zweck meiner Reyse soll seyn, zum Dienst 
und Besten des Waysen-Hauses, die Anstalten der Waysen und ‘Armen’ Häuser an 
unterschiedlichen Orten genau zu betrachten, und eine Steuer einzusamlen. Daneben 
die Zucht- Spinn- Krancken- Manufactur- und Doll-Häuser auch andere Anstalten zum 
Besten der Armen und menschlicher Gesellschaft insgemein, zu betrachten nicht 
weniger, was sonst obiter in jeder Stadt mit Nutzen wird können angemercket werden.” 
Also see: Was bey Erbauung unsres Waysen-Hauses zu wissen nöthig sey. Der Fragenkatalog 
Georg Heinrich Neubauers für die Hollandreise 1697, Vorwort von Jürgen Gröschl (Halle 2003). 
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matters related to the construction and layout of the orphanage building, 
finances, feeding and care of the children, and duties of the staff. There are 
questions such as: Where is the orphanage situated? How big is the building? 
How many rooms are there? What sources of light and fresh air are there? 
Where is the sick room located and how is it furnished? How big is the garden? 
What do you grow in it? What wells or source of water is there? How much 
grain do you need to feed a child for a year? What can the children earn through 
their work in a year? What part of the expenses of their upkeep can they cover? 
What do the children get to eat each day? Who prepares the meals? What do 
the children wear? From what material and fabric are they made? Surprisingly, 
of the 183 questions, only three address how to nurture the children in faith 
and piety. There is a question about who supervises mealtime prayers and 
readings; a question about how the children are raised to fear God; and a ques- 
tion about how often the children are catechized.** 

Another example of the innovative nature of religion during this period is 
the Pietist “Bible movement,” which marked a significant departure from the 
catechism Christianity of Martin Luther and Orthodox Lutheranism in 
Germany. The German Pietists not only encouraged popular Bible reading, but 
created new and contemporary German Bible translations. Within thirty-six 
years, ten new translations appeared, offering new German renderings of the 
New Testament and, in some cases, the whole Bible.*5 

Among the most innovative of Pietist Bible translation projects was the 
Biblia Pentapla, edited by Johann Otto Glüsing (1675-1727) of Altona. Appearing 
between 1710 and 1712, the Pentapla offered, in parallel columns, five different 
German translations of the Old and New Testaments: a Catholic translation, 
known as the Mainz Bible; the Luther Bible; a Reformed translation, done by 
Johannes Piscator; a Latinized Yiddish translation of the Hebrew Bible, origi- 
nally published in Amsterdam by Joseph Athia in 1679, accompanied by a radi- 
cal Pietist N.T. translation; and finally, the Dutch States Bible, commissioned 
by the Synod of Dordrecht in 1618.46 This was the first time that a Jewish 


44 Bartz, Die Wirtschaftsethik August Hermann Franckes (see above, n. 43), pp. 83-91. 

45 Beate Köster, ‘Mit tiefem Respekt, mit Furcht und Zittern‘: Bibelübersetzungen im 
Pietismus, Pietismus und Neuzeit 24 (1998), pp. 95-115. 

46 The Biblia Pentapla is titled as follows: Biblia Pentapla, Das ist: Die Bücher der Heiligen 
Schrift Des Alten und Neuen Testaments, Nach Fiinf-facher Deutscher Verdolmetschung, Als 
I. Der Römisch-Catholischen, durch Caspar Ulenberg, Theol Lic. II. Der Evangelisch- 
Lutherischen, durch Martin Luther, Theol. D. III. Der Evangelisch-Reformirten, durch Johann 
Piscator, Theol. Prof: IV. Der Jiidischen, im Alten Testament, des Joseph Athiae, und Der 
Neuen, im Neuen Testament, durch Joh. Henrich Reitzen, V Der Holländischen, auf 
Verordnung der Herren General-Staaten. Alle mit ihren eigenen Vorreden und Parallelen, 
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translation into German had been published alongside Christian versions of 
the Bible. The intent of the Pentapla was to help Christians gain an appreciation 
for the Bibles and beliefs of different confessional groups, thereby bringing 
about greater Christian peace and unity.?” Hermann Patsch observed, “The 
Biblia Pentapla is an exemplary Radical Pietist edition of the Bible whose pro- 
gram reached beyond the provincialism of the day in religious matters and 
demonstrated the implications of early Enlightenment toleration.’48 


Conclusion 


There is little question that Jonathan Israel’s trilogy on the Enlightenment rep- 
resents one of the great intellectual achievements of recent times. He treats 
the issues of the period in a grand style and invites us to apply truths from the 
age of Enlightenment to our own day. In this study, I have suggested that one of 
the features of the period that Israel neglects is the way Christianity reinvented 
itself, to become more socially engaged and more welcoming of diversity and 
difference. Specifically, he misses “the early Enlightenment character of 
Pietism” (Der frühaufklärerische Charackter des Pietismus),*? and the substan- 
tial contribution Pietism made to the new age of Enlightenment. Examples of 
this are the orphanage movements and Bible translation projects within both 
Dutch and German lands. Through the media of the early Enlightenment, 
“new religious cultures and practices were created.”°® And so alongside the 
story of the radical Enlightenment, there is the story of a vital, radical 
Christianity that addressed many of the same concerns as the Enlightenment 
and was equally committed to bringing about a better world. 


nebst kurtzen Summarien und dienlichen Registern (Gedruckt und verlegt durch Hermann 
Heinrich Holle, Hoch-Fürstl. Holstein. Buchdrucker, 1710-1712). 

47 Johann Otto Glüsing, Allgemeiner Vorbericht, in Das Alte Testament, Der I. Theil 
(Schiffbeck: Hermann Heinrich Holle, 1711). 

48 Hermann Patsch, ‘Arnoldiana in der Biblia Pentapla: Ein Beitrag zur Rezeption von 
Gottfried Arnolds Weisheits- und Vater-iibersetzung im radikalen Pietismus, Pietismus 
und Neuzeit 26 (2000), p. 95. 

49 Albrecht Beutel, Kirchengeschichte im Zeitalter der Aufklärung (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 2009), p. 93. 

50 Sheehan, ‘Enlightenment, Religion’ (see above, n. 32), p. 1076. 
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Mennonite Preachers on the Dutch Pastoral 
Market, 1650-1865 


Fred van Lieburg 


In 1749, De Nederlandsche Spectator [The Dutch Spectator], a magazine for 
“enlightened” citizens, published a fictional letter of a Reformed young woman 
about the dress of Mennonites. She had read a book from 1682 in which a tailor 
complained about Mennonite precision in this matter and wondered whether 
anything had changed for the better since then. The Spectator answered that 
presumably the simple, if not stiff clothes were still a distinctive feature of this 
religious group, although more freedom had occurred on other issues. He men- 
tioned the trio of not bearing weapons, swearing oaths, and holding public 
offices, as well as the reservation against scholarship. However, the editor was 
amazed that the woman writer did not refer to the so-called “fijnen” and “born- 
agains” within the Reformed church, probably in an obvious attempt to spare 
her own confession—“for those people are as recognizable from their costume 
as those mentioned before,” that is, the Mennonites.! 

Maintaining identity was a core problem for the Dutch Mennonites in a 
society in which they were accepted but remained a minority. This is also the 
core argument of the standard work about the history of Dutch Anabaptism in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, delivered in 2000 by the late historian 
Samme Zijlstra.? Using this point of view, the author was able to offer a survey 
of religious and social-cultural factors in the development of the Mennonite 
brotherhood. Zijlstra identified “regeneration” as a main characteristic of 
Mennonite identity, meaning the spiritual renewal that sanctified daily life 
and inspired strong biblicism, rigid discipline and a firm drive to stick to pure 
doctrine and tradition.? 

Zijlstra has extensively documented how different Anabaptist groups tried 
to fit in their identity with the changes in economy and society. The visible 
expression of that identity in body language, dress code, and speaking man- 
ners did not turn out as expected. The author deals widely with the relation of 


1 De Nederlandsche Spectator, I (Leiden: Pieter van der Eyk, 1749), nr. 26, pp. 201-216. The 
author of this text is not known. Of course, he could be a Reformed critic of his confessional 
brethren who is using an uninformed outsider’s image of Mennonites. 

2 S. Zijlstra, Om de ware gemeente en de oude gronden. Geschiedenis van de dopersen in de 
Nederlanden 1531-1675 (Hilversum 2000). 

3 Ibid. pp. 28-29. 
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the Mennonites to other religious groups in the Dutch Republic, including the 
Reformed public church. Moreover, he points to the affinity between more or 
less strict Mennonites and pious Calvinists, to whom regeneration and sancti- 
fication were quite important for their religious and cultural identity. Yet, dog- 
matic differences between both strands were considered more important than 
interconfessional similarities in religious experience.* The final word on the 
relation between Calvinists and Mennonites is yet to be said. The next essay in 
honor of my appreciated colleague, Piet Visser, will share a few insights as a 
contribution to our interdisciplinary field of research. 


Identity in Context and Development 


At the end of the Dutch Republic and the beginnings of the Batavian-French 
period (1795-1813), the Mennonites were fully integrated into Dutch society. A 
great number of them had even embraced the Reformed church, which in 
spite of the separation of church and state would serve as a “public” or 
“national” body for half a century or more. At the origin of the nation-state of 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands, both denominations, though diverging in tra- 
dition and size, viewed themselves as parts of one and the same cultural estab- 
lishment and “Protestant fatherland.”> Historian Willem Frijhoff summarized 
the amazing development during three centuries in a challenging question: 
“How did a handful of Anabaptists and critics of society from 1534, after a 
period of considerable rise, gradually decline to a small minority by the end of 
the eighteenth century—a minority group which, however, came to the fore- 
front of the civilizing offensive through a long process of social disciplining?”® 

Inspired by this crucial question, Piet Visser presented his research agenda 
at his inauguration as professor of Mennonite cultural history in 2004. In his 
academic oration, he unfolded his ambition to prepare a book on Dutch 
Mennonite history beginning in the 1670s, that is, the point at which Zijlstra’s 


4 Ibid., p. 357. 

5 Cf Peter van Rooden, “History, the Nation, and Religion: The Transformations of the Dutch 
Religious Past,” in Nation and Religion: Perspectives on Europe and Asia, ed. Peter van der Veer 
and Hartmut Lehmann (Princeton 1999), pp. 96-11. 

6 Willem Frijhoff, “Vraagtekens bij het vroegmoderne kersteningsoffensief,” in Religieuze volks- 
cultuur. De spanning tussen de voorgeschreven orde en de geleefde praktijk, ed. Gerard 
Rooijakkers and Theo van der Zee (Nijmegen 1986), pp. 71-98, there p. 83. 
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synthesis ended.” While undertaking such a long-term history— more than a 
300-year span, compared with Zijlstra’s 150-year period—the question of con- 
tinuity cannot be avoided. Visser observed an ongoing tension of “subjective 
individualism,” based upon the Anabaptist doctrine of penance and conver- 
sion, leading to regeneration and sanctification, and expressed in voluntary 
adult baptism. In spite of an internal process of confessionalization, a spiritu- 
alistic tendency occurred again and again within groups such as Waterlanders, 
Collegiants, and Enlightenment idealists.’ Visser generally described the Dutch 
Mennonites as a “basic movement” of leaders and laymen, people and opin- 
ions, or “silent majorities with seeking, nagging and pig-headed individuals.” 
They were responsible for “the perpetuum mobile of Mennonite metamorpho- 
sis and continuing quest for Anabaptist identity.” 

Parallel to the program at Visser's chair in the vu Faculty of Theology, since 
2001 the vu Faculty of Arts has been home to a research project on Mennonite 
preachers in the early modern Netherlands.!° It aims at building an inventory 
and analysis of the personal backgrounds and pastoral activities of the minis- 
ters of Mennonite congregations between 1650 and 1850. Prosopographical 
data were derived from the Naamlijsten van doopsgezinde predikanten in the 
Dutch, East Frisian and Lower Rhine regions, which were published regularly 
since 1731 but have never been used for historical research.” In combination 


7 Piet Visser, Keurige ketters: de Nederlandse doopsgezinden in de eeuw van de Verlichting 
(Amsterdam 2004). A summary of Zijlstra’s period was offered by Piet Visser, “Mennonites 
and Doopsgezinden in the Netherlands, 1535-1700,” in A Companion to Anabaptism and 
Spiritualism, 1521-1700, ed. John D. Roth & James M. Stayer (Leiden 2006), pp. 299-345. 

8 Visser, Keurige ketters (see above, n. 7), pp. 7-8. In his 2006 essay, Piet more clearly 
interpreted “individual subjectivism” as the outcome of dynamic processes that were 
typical of early modern Anabaptist culture. “These paradoxical impulses. had multi- 
dimensional and shifting consequences, and they characterized the religious and mental 
transience of Dutch Anabaptism from one moment to the next. More emphatically than 
Zijlstra’s work has done, this overview of 165 years will take into account the manner in 
which the religious, political socio-economic, and cultural contexts became factors of 
change in the Mennonite and Doopsgezind experience’; Visser, “Mennonites” (see above, 
n. 7), p. 300. 

9 Ibid., p. 12. 

10 Vgl. Fred van Lieburg, “Doopsgezinde en gereformeerde (leken)predikers in Nederland 
(16°-19° eeuw),” Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 27 (2001), pp. 95-117. The project is in progress 
with Jaap de Jong; cf. his article in a special issue of Tijdschrift voor Nederlandse 
Kerkgeschiedenis (2003). 

11 For many years, these lists appeared as appendices in the Naamlijst der remonstrantsche 
professoren en predikanten (Amsterdam 1731-1810). Thereafter they appeared separately 
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with data about the education of the ministers and the identity of their con- 
gregations, religious and cultural trends in the Dutch Mennonite world could 
be mapped and explained. After presenting some initial results, I will also 
touch on some parallels to the Reformed world to underline Visser’s plea for 
the promising potentials of research on the broad political, social, and inter- 
religious context of Mennonite life. 


Quantification of Mennonite Groups 


The size of the Mennonite denomination in the Dutch Republic has never 
been more than three percent of the population.” In the census of 1809 it was 
no more than 1.4 per cent of almost two millions of inhabitants of the 
Netherlands.!3 Besides considerable differences in geographical distribution, 
there was a great variety of theological opinions. Following up on Zijlstra’s 
detailed description of origins and developments of several currents in seven- 
teenth-century Dutch Anabaptism, Visser distinguished three groups until the 
end of the eighteenth century. On the left of the spectrum were the Lamists as 
the most liberal wing, leaning toward Remonstrantism. In the middle were the 
Zonists, who held to the authority of seventeenth-century Mennonite confes- 
sions. On the right wing some orthodox groups gathered, in particular the Old 
Flemish Mennonites, claiming to maintain Menno’s principles in silence and 
isolation. According to Visser, the division into three covers the split between 
“grove” (coarse) and “fijne” (precise) Anabaptists. Lamist and Zonist Mennonites 
formed the great majority of the “groven,” and of the much smaller group of 
traditionalist “fijnen” besides. 

Until now the absolute and relative size of the different currents has not 
been determined. Since the nineteenth century, the number of 120,000 
Mennonites in 1650 (making up six to seven percent of the Dutch population) 
is current in the literature. Zijlstra halved this quantity on the basis of precise 
observations. Moreover, he argued that the moderate wing of the Waterlanders 
represented about 20-25 percent of the Anabaptists. The rest belonged to 


as Naamlijst der Doopsgezinde gemeenten en leeraren in de Vereenigde Nederlanden 
(Amsterdam 1810, 1815, 1829) and Jaarboekje voor de Doopsgezinde gemeenten in de 
Nederlanden (Amsterdam 1837-1850). 

12 Cf. Zijlstra, Om de ware gemeente (see above, n. 2), p. 502. 

13 Cf. Joris van Eijnatten and Fred van Lieburg, Nederlandse religiegeschiedenis (Hilversum 
2006), p. 330. 

14 Visser, Keurige ketters (see above, n. 7), pp. 9-10. 
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FIGURE 1 Interior of the Dordrecht Mennonite Church during its palmy days in the 17 century 
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FIGURE 2 Exterior of the Dordrecht Mennonite Church during its palmy days in the 17 century 
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more precise and orthodox groups of Frisian and Flemish Mennonites.!? The 
database of Mennonite congregations and ministers, compiled by Jaap de 
Jong, enables us to make an additional observation for the eighteenth century. 
The aforementioned list of names of 1747 and 1770 mentions the types of con- 
gregations in eleven groups. These congregations are displayed in the follow- 
ing table in combination with the division in “grof” and “fijn” according to 
Visser's distinction mentioned above. 

The table indicates that there was a “grof/grove” majority in the eighteenth 
century, while the “fijnen,” qua numbers of congregations and ministers, made 
a good quarter of the whole. The absolute number of congregations showed a 
strong decrease because some congregations disappeared, while others joined 
together. Earlier literature already indicated a halving during more than 150 
years—from at least 236 around 1650, to 194 in 1742, to 122 in 1813. As to the 
number of active pastors, Zijlstra has not tried to establish an estimate for 1650, 
but contemporary information gives 400 Mennonite preachers in 1742 and no 
more than 160 in 1813.16 It will be not necessary here to emphasize the com- 
plexity of the Dutch Anabaptist cultures underlying the table. For example, the 
Waterlanders were grouped together with the Flemish and Frisians, while the 
category “grof” also groups Lamists together with Zonists. “In the new names 
Lamist and Zonists the old distinctions between Flemish, Frisian, etc. were 
swallowed up.” The challenge is to link the eighteenth-century classification 
of congregations to the story of “identity maintenance” or, in Visser's words, of 
“subjective individualism,” “dogmatic dynamics” and “mental mobility.” 


Level of Education 


In the literary text from De Nederlandsche Spectator mentioned in the opening 
of this article, a short comment was given about changes among the Mennonites 


15 Zijlstra, Om de ware gemeente (see above, n. 2), pp. 397 and 434. By the way, Visser noted 
that the United Flemish began to shift culturally toward the Waterlanders’ broad-thinking 
and tolerant attitude in the seventeenth century; Visser, “Mennonites” (see above, n. 7), 
Pp. 327-328. 

16 Ibid., pp. 458-463; S. F. Rues, Tegenwoordige staet der doopsgezinden in de Vereenigde 
Nederlanden (translated from German by M. Schagen; Amsterdam 1742); Baron F. J. B. 
d’Alphonse, Eenige hoofdstukken uit het Apercu sur la Hollande présenté a S.E. le Ministre 
de l'Intérieur, Comte de l’Empire [1813] (Den Haag 1900). 

17 Thus Nanne van der Zijp, “Lamists,’ in Mennonite Encyclopedia, 5 vols, (Scottdale, 1959), 
III: 270-1. 

18 Visser, Keurige ketters (see above, n. 7), p. 7. 
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TABLE 1 Number of “grof” and “fijn” congregations as current in the years 1747 and 1770 and the number of 
preachers in 1770 in the Dutch Republic, East Frisia and the Rhineland 


Current 1747 1747 1770 1770 Preachers Preachers 
absolute percentage absolute percentage 1770 1770 


absolute percentage 


1 Undetermined 45 21.7 58 30.6 62 17.8 
congregations 

2 United Flemishand 45 21.7 27 14.3 89 25.6 
Waterlanders 

3 United Flemish, 3 1.4 5 2.6 3 0.9 
Waterlanders and 
Frisians 

4 United Flemishand 1 0.0 3 1.6 5 1.4 
Frisians (including 
Germans) 

5 United Waterlanders 4 1.9 4 2.1 9 2.6 
and Frisians 

6 Waterlanders 19 9.2 19 10.1 16 4.6 

7 Frisians (without 14 6.8 12 6.3 34 9.8 
Hard Frisians) 

8 Flemish 23 1441 19 10.1 35 10.1 

Total of “grof” 154 74-4 147 77-7 253 72.7 

9 Groningen Old 28 13.5 27 14.3 46 13.2 
Flemish 

10 Old Flemish 22 10.6 12 6.3 41 11.8 
(including 


Dantzigers; Jan 
Jacobs folk; Hard 


Frisians/P. J. Twisck 


folk) 
11 Swiss 3 1.4 3 1.6 8 2.3 
Total of “fijn” 53 25.6 42 22.2 95 27.3 
Total 207 100.0 189 100.0 348 100.0 
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that had developed “trapsgewijze” (step-by-step) since the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century. One of the causes of increasing openness to the world 
and knowledge was seen in the growth of trained men being accepted as min- 
isters in some congregations. Besides the Bible, they dared to use other writ- 
ings than the works of “Father Menno” or the Martyrs’ Mirror of Tieleman van 
Braght. According to the Spectator, these preachers were nicknamed “overv- 
liegren” (high-flyers) who talked above people’s heads. He further knew that 
“some virtuous, but also innocent folk” bitterly lamented over the sermons of 
those men, who elaborated on things that “those pious old souls” had never 
heard of, such as natural religion and the use of reason. 

The latter observation suggests a link between the increased training of 
Mennonite ministers and a growing influence of rationalism in their preaching 
and pastorate. In addition, this development was considered to be in aberra- 
tion of, or in contradiction with, the biblicism and anti-intellectualism of their 
spiritual ancestors. Human wisdom and scholarship were considered a threat 
to the dependency on the Holy Spirit. The gradual desire for theological educa- 
tion for the ministers seemed to be contrary to the traditional ideals. 
Educational forms varied from self-education and private learning to small 
schools and the larger Lamist Seminary, opened in Amsterdam in 1735.'? As to 
the purpose of study, Zijlstra has explained that firm rooting in their own 
Mennonite tradition was appreciated rather than scholarship as such. Before 
1675, at least, the interest in studies was an indication of the search for identity 
management. As to the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, many 
Anabaptists were involved in the Dutch mainstream culture, scholarship and 
book trade as authors, publishers, printers, and booksellers. 

The following graphic, composed by Jaap de Jong from his database of 
Mennonite ministers, clearly shows the absolute and relative increase of the 
number of trained preachers in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In 
1731—when the printed name list accounted for 500 ministers active in 214 
congregations—specifically theologically trained ministers were still a minor- 
ity. While the number of congregations and the number of ministers decreased, 
the clergy mainly consisted of academically educated ministers by 1865. In 
1837, Seminary professor Samuel Muller published a first attempt to describe 
“the so-called love preachers and untrained ministers among the Dutch 
Mennonites.’2° He explained that there were still twenty untrained ministers 


19 See J. Brüsewitz, “Tot de aankweek van leeraren. De predikantsopleidingen van de 
Doopsgezinden, ca. 1680-1811,” Doopsgezinde Bijdragen un (1985), pp. 1-43. 

20 [Samuel Muller], “De zoogenoemde liefdepredikers en ongestudeerde leeraren onder de 
Nederlandsche Doopsgezinden,’ in Jaarboekje voor de Doopsgezinde gemeenten in de 
Nederlanden (Amsterdam 1837), pp. 86-125. 
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numbers 
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—e— number of preachers ——-#— preachers with theological training 


Group of Mennonite preachers (1731-1865) 


at the time, apparently a slight underestimation of the real number. As such, 
the shift refers unmistakably to a process of professionalization, as was also 
seen with the (fully academically trained) Reformed clergy during the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries?! The broader social and cultural context will 
be further explored in future reporting of prosopographical research on the 
Mennonite ministers. 


Pastoral Market 


We have seen the proliferation within the corps of Mennonite preachers in the 
course of the eighteenth century. Presumably, there was a growing dichotomy 
of a pastoral élite, consisting of scholarly trained and well-paid ministers, who 
were usually appreciated in particular in the towns. In the shadow of this core 
group, a great number of preachers worked without or with little theological 
training, with more or less remuneration, and mostly in the countryside. 
Further investigation of biographical and local sources should cast light upon 
the question if there were parallels to developments within the Dutch public 


21 


Cf. W.Th.M. Frijhoff, La société néerlandaise et ses gradues (Amsterdam 1981), p. 268. 
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church. At least in the Reformed world there was a group of lay preachers, who 
were not allowed to speak in worship services, but who did so in private circles. 
The rise of these men or even women responded to tensions between rational 
and emotional forms of preaching and pastorate. I suggest that these dynamics 
were also working in the Mennonite world and that there could be similar pro- 
files of Reformed lay preachers and Mennonite counterparts, either preaching 
in established congregations or in informal groups of pious believers. 

In order to investigate the interrelation of ideological, social, and cultural 
factors, I offer the concept of a “pastoral market” in analogy to the model of the 
“medical market.” Its scope is wider than the religious market, which only 
refers to the relations and transfers between several confessions. The pastoral 
market refers to the religious needs of believers and the degree to which they 
were provided for by formal offices, salaried functions, or informal voluntary 
activities. In Reformed churches the supply of church ministers was countered 
by numerous lay preachers, common church members who spoke in house 
meetings or gatherings that were known as “exercises” or “conventicles.’ These 
practices were especially popular in the eighteenth century, when the public 
clergy was almost inaccessible for young men who were not able to follow or pay 
academic schooling. By contrast, certain men and also women took up the “lib- 
ertas prophetandi” or the priesthood of all believers. The amateur preachers, 
called “oefenaars” (exercisers, exhorters), could not legitimate this position with 
any ecclesiastical or political appointment and payment. They fully trusted in 
their ability to “sell” their personal gifts and religious qualities, creating and man- 
aging their own “customers” among the church people of any denomination.?? 

Most Reformed lay preachers originated from the lower middle class and 
had completed primary education only. In theology, they were trained through 
personal reading of the Bible and dogmatic and edifying literature, and by fre- 
quently visiting church services, catechizations, and conventicles. Some were 
schoolmasters, catechists, or comforters of the sick (an office in most Dutch 
towns), which gave them legitimacy to speak publicly about religious matters. 
Others were artisans or merchants, sailors and book sellers, traveling from 
place to place. Above all, they were pious people, called on not to be learned 
about God, but learned by God, not trained by professors of theology at worldly 
universities, but taught by the Holy Spirit at the “heavenly academy.” Their 
power was in practical explanation of faith rather than in dogmatic exegesis of 
the Bible. Their rhetorical skills, including the use of voice and gestures, were 


22 See also F. A. van Lieburg, “Het gereformeerde conventikelwezen in de classis Dordrecht 
in de zeventiende en achttiende eeuw,” Holland, regionaal-historisch tijdschrift 23 (1991), 
pp- 2-21; idem, Levens van vromen. Gereformeerd piëtisme in de achttiende eeuw (Kampen 
1991). 
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very important, enabling them to speak the “language of Canaan,” to touch the 
hearts of the listeners, and to evoke emotions among the audience.?? 


Interconfessional Lay Preaching 


Another question to be answered by further research is whether there were 
Reformed exercisers who preached for Mennonites or at least for mixed pious 
groups. The same is true for the question of whether Mennonite admonishers 
preached for meetings of Reformed or mixed groups. With respect to the eigh- 
teenth century, the existence of such interconfessional practices of lay preach- 
ing is plausible, although they left traces in sources only in cases of conflict 
with institutions or in public polemics. We do know of several places and 
regions where mixed meetings of the pious were held and where Reformed 
and Mennonite people read the Bible and discussed experiences of faith 
together.?* Informal leaders and preachers played a role in these popular net- 
works. There must have been opportunities for official Mennonite preachers to 
speak in conventicles regardless of any confessional composition. Of course, 
there were boundaries because of the interest of social peace and religious 
order to be managed by the authorities, especially in times of tensions. 

Let us give an example by going back to the memorable year of 1749, when 
more things were witnessed than the decline of Mennonite precisionism as 
stated in De Nederlandsche Spectator. In 1747, the Republic had undergone a 
political crisis after the invasion of the French army and the elevation of the 
Prince of Orange to stadtholder of all provinces of the Netherlands. In religion 
much more had followed. From Nijkerk, a small town in the Veluwe, a spiritual 
“trouble” spread across the country, marked by collective conversions and 
heavy emotional scenes in Reformed services and conventicles. The move- 
ment occurred in different regions from Zeeland to Groningen, experienced 
several waves during a couple of years, and was finally suppressed by measures 
of local and provincial governments.” In fact, they were part of an interna- 


23 F. A. van Lieburg, “Kleine professoren, halve predikanten en fijne dokters. Oefenaars op 
de pastorale markt in de vroegmoderne tijd,’ Documentatieblad Nadere Reformatie 22 
(1998), pp. 1-25. 

24 See for the province of Groningen, e.g. L. F. Groenendijk, “Het Oldambster piëtisme 
gewogen door Gerhard Meyer (1655-1718),” Documentatieblad Nadere Reformatie 9 (1985), 
pp. 43-61. 

25 See Joke Spaans (red.), Een golf van beroering. De omstreden opwekkingen in Nederland in 
het midden van de achttiende eeuw (Hilversum 2001). Cf. Fred van Lieburg, “Interpreting 
the Dutch Great Awakening (1749-1755),” Church History 77 (2008), pp. 318-336. 
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tional Protestant revival movement in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
observed among Reformed and Lutherans as well as pious groups of lesser con- 
fessional articulation. Could this religious sensation in the Netherlands pass 
over the Mennonite communities? 

During the summer of 1753, awakening meetings were held in the Reformed 
Church in the Frisian village of Boxum. It was not the local pastor, Henricus 
Albertus van der Sloot, who had the leadership, but— with his permission—a 
Mennonite preacher, Jan Beets, and two Reformed laymen, the “stoelwinder” 
(chairmaker) Bernardus and a certain Sanne. As revival events were very 
uncommon, the challenge to the public church monopoly was discussed at the 
Classis of Leeuwarden and then condemned by the States of Friesland.2 What 
had happened there in Boxum, we can learn from the German (Lower Rhine) 
Reformed Pietist Gerhard Tersteegen, to whom the Mennonite Jan Beets was 
well known. According to him, Beets had preached in a Frisian shelter to more 
than a thousand souls and brought many of them to whimper, lament, and cry 
over sins [“winseln, jammern und weinen über siinden’].2” And who else than 
Beets was meant by the Leiden professor and revival critic Joan van den Honert, 
when referring to a Mennonite preacher who went to many places across 
Friesland to bring people to tears and spiritual ecstasy??® 


Conclusion 


The editor of De Nederlandsche Spectator who parried the rhetoric complaint 
of a Reformed woman about the decline of their fellow believers’ piety with 
reference to the Reformed Pietists in 1749 was a good guide for how to do 
Mennonite cultural history. In fact, historiography has long focused on church 
and theology. Later on, under the influence of Marxist views of revolution and 
its suppression, the emphasis shifted to social and economic issues. In the 
meantime, more balance has been reached in studying diverse components of 
the Mennonite past, not the least in the work of a researcher such as Samme 
Zijlstra in the Netherlands. It is the accomplishment of Piet Visser in his pro- 
fessional career as scholar, teacher, librarian, and networker to have given a 
strong impulse to broadening the framework, direction, and contents of 
research on Dutch Mennonites in the early modern period. 


26 RA Friesland, archief classis Leeuwarden, inv.nr. 4, 3 juli en 7 aug. en 4 sept. 1753. 

27 C.P. van Andel, Gerhard Tersteegen (Wageningen 1961). 

28 Joan van den Honert, Vierde Antwoord (...) op den Derden Briev van Do. Gerardus Kuypers, 
Predikant te Nieuwkerk op de Veluwe (Leiden 1751; cat. Knuttel 18357), p. 57- 
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In his 1988 dissertation, Visser focused on the inner, spiritual and world- 
avoiding side of Anabaptism in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. For 
instance, he paid attention to the unknown subgroup of the “Vredestadburgers,” 
indicating parallels with the Further Reformation movement in the Dutch 
public church.?? In his 2004 inaugural oration, he changed his subject to the 
more externally oriented, world-concerned, and intellectual side of the 
Mennonites as “respectable heretics” in the eighteenth century. This did not 
mean that Visser leaned toward any dichotomy between Pietism and 
Enlightenment. On the contrary, eye for nuances, overlaps and dynamics 
remain characteristic of his scholarship. The focus on the context of the con- 
fessional state and later the civil nation-state, in which Mennonites distin- 
guished themselves in loyalty and respectability, is predominant. In my 
opinion, further research on Mennonite preachers fits best in the same frame- 
work. In addition, it could reveal much more affinity between Mennonites and 
Calvinists, more mutual recognition of piety in spite of doctrinal deviations, 
and more Pietism and Orthodoxy rather than rationalism and tolerance, than 
has been demonstrated so far. 

A serious wink to conclude. In his oration, Visser depicted the eighteenth- 
century precisionist Mennonites prosaically as “zedig-zwartepakkengemeen- 
schappen met haken en oogjes” [modest black-suit-communities with hooks 
and eyes].3° This saying plays on the Calvinist “zwartekousenkerken” [black- 
stockings-churches] of the twentieth century. Nowadays there is often talk of 
the Dutch Bible Belt, in analogy to the orthodox-Protestant southern regions of 
the United States of America. The present-day “bevindelijk gereformeerden” 
[experiential Reformed] in the Netherlands are not infrequently compared to 
the North American Amish Mennonites because of similar features of conser- 
vatism, traditionalism, or fundamentalism. Claims of a religious continuity of 
this subculture from the sixteenth century onward are as disputable as is the 
case with the more or less organized denomination of Menno’s tradition for 
half a millennium. Only in the dynamic interpretation as offered and practiced 
by Piet Visser can any kind of “subjective individualism’ serve as a useful key to 
understanding religion on such a long term. My comparative considerations 
may at least confirm the liveliness of Mennonite cultural studies in a dia- 
chronic and international way. 


29 Piet Visser, Broeders in de geest. De doopsgezinde bijdragen van Dierick en Jan Philipsz. 
Schabaelje tot de Nederlandse stichtelijke literatuur in de zeventiende eeuw [Deventer 
Studiën 7], 2 vols. (Deventer 1988), 1: pp. 68-70. 

30 Visser, Keurige ketters (see above, n. 7), p. 10. 
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God Ensures the Existing Order: A Lutheran 
Minister’s Sermon for a Day of Repentance in the 
Year 1788 


Christoph Burger 


On March 19, 1788, the Lutheran minister Johann Hermann Steuerwald deliv- 
ered two teaching addresses (“Lehrreden”) in ’s-Hertogenbosch. He had been 
appointed there as a Lutheran minister in 1761.! Steuerwald retired presumably 
in 1806 and died in 1807.7 For a printed edition of his “Lehrreden’, Steuerwald 
compiled both of them and removed all overlaps.? Steuerwalds printed teach- 
ing addresses provide valuable insights into the intellectual and political world 
of an enlightened Lutheran minister from the Orangist faction. 

Teaching addresses on repentance-day could last more than three hours.‘ It 
is not astonishing, therefore, that the printed edition of Steuerwald’s 
“Lehrreden” comprises 64 pages. The Dutch version, according to its title page, 


1 H. W. Sepmeijer, Johannes Hoeman, predikant der Evangelisch-Luthersche gemeente te 
Nijmegen’, in Jaarboek der vereeniging voor Nederlandsch-Luthersche kerkgeschiedenis = 
Nieuwe bijdragen tot kennis van de geschiedenis en het wezen van het Lutheranisme in de 
Nederlanden, ed. J. W. Pont, deel VII (Amsterdam, 1920), pp. 9-184, there p. 142. C. Ch. G. 
Visser, “s-Hertogenbosch’, in: Hoe het Lutherde in Nederland. De geschiedenis van de Lutherse 
gemeenten in Nederland, onder redactie van Th. A. Fafié, J. L. J. Meiners and C. Ch. G. Visser 
(Woerden, 1994), pp. 10-116, there p. 112: ‘groot werd de gemeente niet, maar toch nam zij in 
het begin van de negentiende eeuw een belangrijke plaats in in de Bossche samenleving’ 

2 J. Loosjes, Naamlijst van predikanten, hoogleraren en proponenten der Luthersche kerk in 
Nederland. Biographie en bibliographie (’s-Gravenhage, 1925), p. 322. 

3 Johann Hermann Steuerwald, Leerreden, op den algemeenen dank- vast- en bededag, op hoog 
bevel, den 19 maart 1788 gehouden wegens de gelukkige omwenteling van zaken in de Vereenigde 
Nederlanden; gedaan in de euangelisch-lutersche kerk te ‘s-Hertogenbosch door J. H. Steuerwald, 
Euangelisch-Luthersch Predikant aldaar. Uit het Hoogduitsch vertaald naar het te Weimar 
gedrukte Exemplaar. Te Rotterdam, By Johannes Hofhout en zoon, Boekverkopers, 1788, p. 5, 
note. I did use a copy from the Rijksuniversiteit Groningen, university library. An exact 
bibliographical description is provided by Jelle Bosma, Woorden van een gezond verstand: De 
invloed van de verlichting op de in het Nederlands uitgegeven preken van 1750 tot 1800. 
Monografie en bibliografie [Bibliotheca Bibliographica Neerlandica, vol. XXXIV] (Nieuwkoop, 
1997) on p. 601 as nr. 1062. 

4 Jelle Bosma, Woorden van een gezond verstand (see above, n. 3), p. 209. Instead of speaking of 
days of repentance, one could speak of prayer-days, too. 
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is a translation of a German text already printed in Weimar. The Dutch version 
was distributed in Rotterdam, Amsterdam and thirteen other Dutch cities. 
This article builds further on research by Peter van Rooden. Van Rooden has 
published earlier on the theme of sermons on days of repentance held by min- 
isters of “dissenters” in the Seven Provinces.? The sermons which were held on 
such days of repentance reflected the content of an official governmental let- 
ter. They presupposed a certain knowledge of the political and social situation, 
presumed an already present public opinion and tried to steer it in the favored 
direction. The preachers admonished members of their respective congrega- 
tions to serve the general public interest. The moral individual had to behave 
as a member of the national community.” In his article and in his book, Van 
Rooden did not consider the Lutherans, since they were a small minority of the 
population of the Seven Provinces.® Nevertheless, it might be useful to have a 
look at a sermon held on a day of repentance by a Lutheran minister in the 
intriguing year 1788. The results of Van Rooden’s study can hereby be expanded. 
For the ministers presiding over congregations of “dissenters”, a category 
which included all religious groups outside the Reformed Church, sermons on 
days of repentance provided an excellent opportunity to show that the mem- 
bers of their groups were good citizens. In the eyes of the government, mem- 
bers of religious communities outside the Reformed Church were second-class 
citizens. They were mostly excluded from functions in the public service? and 
they had to cover the full costs of their church services themselves, whereas 
the Reformed Church was financed by the government. They had to pay taxes 
for their churches, vicarages, and all other buildings used for worship and reli- 
gious gatherings; among other things, their financial contributions were used 


5 Peter van Rooden, ‘Dissenters en bededagen. Civil religion ten tijde van de Republiek, 
Bijdragen en mededelingen betreffende de geschiedenis der Nederlanden 107 (1992), pp. 703- 
712, and: Religieuze regimes. Over godsdienst en maatschappij in Nederland, 1570-1990 
(Amsterdam, 1996), there p. 105. 

6 Van Rooden, Religieuze regimes (see above, n. 5), p. 106. 

7 Ibid. Religieuze regimes (see above, n. 5), p. 108. 

8 According to Jelle Bosma, Woorden van een gezond verstand (see above, n. 3), the Lutherans 
were less than three percent of the population (p. 104). 

9 Exceptions confirm the rule. See for the Mennonites Piet Visser, Keurige ketters. De 
Nederlandse doopsgezinden in de eeuw van de Verlichting, inaugural allocution on February 6, 
2004, Vrije Universiteit Amsterdam, p. 15. The Lutheran Jan van Esen (1744-1813) had a public 
function as a clerk at the Court of Auditors of Zeeland in Middelburg, see A. M. Elias and 
Paula C. M. Schölvinck, Volksrepresentanten en wetgevers. De politieke elite in de Bataafs- 
Franse tijd 1796-1810, Amsterdam 1991, there p. 80. 
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to cover the costs for the salaries of Reformed ministers and for the mainte- 
nance of churches and other buildings used for Reformed gatherings.!° 

Members of the Reformed Church considered their congregation as having 
a very special connection with God." One might speak of a “Conflation of 
Religion and Patriotic Myth”? The stadtholder played an important role in this 
enlightened Christian world view.!® On a day of repentance, a minister of the 
“dissenters” could try to show that he himself and the members of his congre- 
gation were loyal subjects too. 


Days of Repentance Want to Propitiate the Deity 


Days of repentance exist in different religions. A short overview may be useful. 
Worshippers of all religions try to propitiate their deity when they fear to have 
caused trouble. Motives can be external or internal and they can affect both 
groups and individuals: they include external incidents such as bad harvests, 
inundations, or the threat of enemies, but also the wish of an individual to 
deepen his relationship with the deity.!* One possibility in such cases is to 


10 Paul Estié, Lutheranen in Nederland. Fragmenten uit hun geschiedenis (Utrecht, 2002), 
there pp. 33-4. Visser, Keurige ketters (see above, n. 9), p. 14: in Wormerveer, waar... de 
doopsgezinden de helft van de populatie uitmaakten, waren zij goed voor 81% van de 
totale belastingopbrengst: viermaal meer dan het aandeel van gereformeerden en 
katholieken tezamen! 

11 Gerrit J. Schutte, Het Calvinistisch Nederland. Mythe en werkelijkheid (Hilversum, 2000), 
p- 87: ‘Er kan geen twijfel aan bestaan, dat orthodoxe gereformeerden Gods leiding van de 
geschiedenis, ook die van het Nederlandse volk, erkenden. Hij plantte hier zijn kerk en 
schonk daaraan in de zestiende eeuw reformatie; ter wille van die kerk gaf Hij ook vrijheid 
en voorspoed? Schutte continues that under the influence of Enlightenment and 
Romanticism, these ideas changed, p. 88: ‘De gereformeerde kerk werd vaderlandse kerk, 
niet alleen in sociaal opzicht (volkskerk), maar vooral ook ideologisch: uitdrukkingsvorm 
en hoedster tegelijk van de nationale idee. Gods verbond gold niet meer de gelovigen 
onder de Nederlanders, maar de gelovige Nederlanders! 

12 Joris van Eijnatten, God, Nederland en Oranje. Dutch Calvinism and the Search for the 
Social Centre (Kampen, 1993), p. 153. Van Eijnatten continues as follows: ‘The covenant 
was de-privatized, expanded, and nationalized; it eventually became a symbol, a mythical 
foundation for the whole of Dutch society...’ 

13 Gerrit J. Schutte, Het Calvinistisch Nederland (see above, n. 11), p. 91. Instead of speaking of 
a‘stadtholder, one could also speak of a ‘vice-regent. 

14 Ludwig Schmidt, ‘VII. Kirchliche Buß- und Bettage, in Theologische Realenzyklopädie 7 
(Berlin, 1981), pp. 492-496, there p. 492. 
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invoke the deity with particular intensity, because the group or the individual 
supposes to have offended it. 

Days of repentance also emerged within the context of the Western Christian 
Church, although their character changed over the course of the centuries. The 
reformers of the sixteenth century expressed no fundamental theological cri- 
tique with regard to these days, which were held on specific occasions. The first 
Protestant day of repentance was held in Strasbourg in 1532 in order to ask for 
God’s support against the armies of the Turks. Under the influence of Martin 
Bucer, days of repentance were held regularly. 


Days of Repentance in the Seven United Provinces in the 
Eighteenth Century 


In the eighteenth century, days of repentance became religious events shaped 
by the community.! Following the Peace of Utrecht (April 1, 1713), they no 
longer constituted reactions to particular events; instead, it became the norm 
that the government announced a day of repentance every year. These days 
were characterized by expressions of gratitude, abstinence, and demand.!” 
There was a preference for the Wednesdays. For such a day of repentance, the 
government charged a carefully chosen minister with the task of formulating 
an official letter. The tenor of such a letter had to express the situation of the 
country. On days of repentance, the subjects had to pray and to repent in order 
to propitiate God. Such official letters were sent not only to the ministers of the 
socially privileged Reformed Church, but also to the ministers of the 
Remonstrants, Lutherans, and Mennonites and even to rabbis. 

In the official governmental letters, one can accurately uncover the evalua- 
tion of the political and societal situation by the respective authors. In some 
cases, of course, this analysis was contested. In 1782, for example, the States of 
Frisia commissioned their own letter, because the letter of the government did 


15 Ibid, Kirchliche Buß- und Bettage’ (see above, n. 14), p. 493. 

16 Joris van Eijnatten and Fred van Lieburg, Nederlandse religiegeschiedenis (Hilversum, 
2005), p. 249. Joris van Eijnatten, God, Nederland and Oranje (see above, n. 12), p. 39: ‘the 
prayer-day naturally became a primary medium through which both the magistrate and 
the preacher affirmed and reaffirmed communal standards, aims and values. 

17 In the 1794 repentance-day letter there is a very clear formulation: ‘the time of the year 
has come again’ (‘de tijd des jaars is wederom daar’): N. C. Kist, Neérland’s bededagen en 
biddagsbrieven. Een bijdrage ter opbouwing der geschiedenis van staat en kerk in Nederland. 
Eerste deel: Oorsprong, lotgevallen en toestand der christelijke biddagsviering, bijzonder in 
Nederland (Leiden, 1848), p. 261. 
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not contain any reference to the favorable aftermath of the naval battle at the 
Dogger Bank.!8 

An instruction from 1782, discussing how to celebrate a day of repentance in 
one’s family and in the congregation, contained only sixteen pages on giving 
thanks to God, only six on abstinence, but 71 on repenting and praying.!? 


The Attitude of Lutherans Vis-à-Vis the Government in the 
Seven United Provinces in the Eighteenth Century 


It is rewarding to explore the attitude of Dutch Lutherans towards the days of 
repentance. The influence of Luther among his followers made most Lutherans 
very loyal subjects.2° As Martin Luther (1483-1546) argued in his earlier years, 
two biblical words are very important for the relationship between Christians 
and their rulers: those of the apostle Paul in his letter to the Christian congre- 
gation in Rome, chapter 13, verses 1-2: “Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers. For there is no power but of God: the powers that be are 
ordained of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God: and they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation,” and 
those in the first letter written in the name of the apostle Peter, chapter 2, 
verses 13-17: “Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake: 
whether it be to the king, as supreme; or unto governors, as unto them that are 
sent by him for the punishment of evildoers, and for the praise of them that do 
well. For so is the will of God, that with well doing ye may put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men: As free, and not using your liberty for a cloke of mali- 
ciousness, but as the servants of God. Honour all men. Love the brotherhood. 
Fear God. Honour the king.” According to Luther, every government is insti- 
tuted by God. If a government forbids preaching the gospel, Christians have to 
protest with words and to await the help of God—or, otherwise, they have to 
leave their country. After the Diet of Augsburg 1530, jurists from Hassia and 
electoral Saxony developed a resistance theory, and Luther agreed that princes 


18 N.C. Kist, Neerland’s bededagen (see above, n. 17), p. 269. 

19 See the —anonymously edited—Catechetische Huisonderwijzing voor de huisgezinnen der 
christenen; nopens de gepaste werkzaamheden voor, op, en na het houden van eenen 
algemeenen dank, vast en biddag. Te Middelburg. Bij Hendrik Sas, 1783. 

20 Francis Oakley, ‘Luther and early German Lutheranism, in: The Cambridge History of 
political thought, 1450-1700, ed. by J. H. Burns with the assistance of Mark Goldie, Cambridge 
etc. 1991, pp. 163-175. See for early followers of Luther in the Southern Netherlands, Guido 
Marnef, Antwerpen in de tijd van de Reformatie: Ondergronds protestantisme in een 
handelsmetropool (Antwerpen, 1996), pp. 116-8. 
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may oppose the emperor, if he forbids preaching the gospel.?! But as late as 
1544, the reformer warned his adherents in Antwerp that they should not dis- 
pense the sacraments in hidden gatherings and should not organize a 
Protestant church.?? 

In the Northern Netherlands, Lutherans remained a minority. For a long 
time, Lutheran communities were formed by soldiers, immigrated Germans 
and Scandinavians. It is telling that in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
the Amsterdam poet Jan Zoet equated Lutherans with Germans, jeering that 
they eat and drink excessively.”* In the eighteenth century, the Lutheran com- 
munities became more Dutch. However, they retained strong relations with 
German Lutherans.?° In the Lutheran communities, the theologically more 
orthodox members were politically mostly Orangists, the theologically 
“modern” members mostly “patriots.”26 


21 Robert M. Kingdon, ‘The development of Lutheran resistance theory’, in: The Cambridge 
History of political thought, 1450-1700 (see above, n. 20), pp. 200-203. For the change in 
Luther’s opinions after 1529, see also Christoph Strohm, ‘Widerstand/Widerstandsrecht 
II. Reformation und Neuzeit, 1. 2. Martin Luther’, in Theologische Realenzyklopädie, vol. 35 
(Berlin, 2003), pp. 751-2. 

22 Marnef, Antwerpen in de tijd van de reformatie (see above, n. 20), p. 117: ‘Nog omstreeks 
1544 liet Maarten Luther de Antwerpse broeders weten dat geheime predicaties geenszins 
toegelaten waren. Een huiskerk waar predikanten in het geheim zouden preken, dopen 
en andere sacramenten toedienen, moest als des duivels vermeden worden.’ 

23 _ See Willem Frijhoff and Marijke Spies, 1650. Bevochten eendracht (1999; repr. Den Haag, 
2000), p. 398. 

24 Jan Zoet, t Groote visch-net, citation from: Frijhoff/ Spies: 1650 (see above, n. 23), p. 352: 

“Pui-vorens [modder-voorns], zijn de Lutheranen, 

Die zich nooit van het zuipen spanen [onthouden], 

En wonder graag [gretig] zijn aan de dis.” 
The poem may have been written between 1655 and 1660.— Concerning Jan Zoet see 
Rudolf Cordes, Jan Zoet, Amsterdammer (1609-1674): Leven en werk van een kleurrijk schrij- 
ver (Hilversum, 2008). 

25 Paul H. A. M. Abels and Aart de Groot, ‘De achttiende eeuw, in Handboek Nederlandse 
kerkgeschiedenis, ed. Herman J. Selderhuis (Kampen, 2006), p. 553. 

26 Paul Estié, Van afgescheiden gemeente tot kerkgenootschap. Geschiedenis van de Hersteld 
Evangelisch-Luthersen in Amsterdam 1791-1836 (Hilversum, 2007), pp. 30-1: ‘De orthodoxe 
leden, die merendeels tot de prinsgezinden behoorden, verzetten zich nu om politieke 
redenen tegen de aanhangers van de vernieuwingsgezinde predikanten. Dezen behoorden 
voornamelijk tot de gegoede burgerij en werden door hen van patriottische gevoelens 
beschuldigd’ Kosterus G. van Manen, ‘Bloei, aanwas en verdeeldheid, in: id., red., 
Lutheranen in de Lage Landen. Geschiedenis van een godsdienstige minderheid (ca. 1520- 
2004) (Zoetermeer, 2011), pp. 281-409, there pp. 291-293, gives a very differentiated picture 
of the situation in different Lutheran communities. 
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Events Named in the Official Letter for the Day of Repentance and 
in a Sermon from a Lutheran Minister in the Politically Tumultuous 
Year 1788 


It stands to reason to choose the year 1788 for an analysis of a repentance-day 
letter and a sermon based on this letter, because shortly before the outbreak of 
the French Revolution, considerable political and societal tensions were per- 
ceptible in the Seven Provinces too. Some ranks of the population sympathized 
with Stadtholder William V of Orange-Nassau; others, the so-called “patriots”, 
supported the aristocratic “regents”. The English government spent a lot of 
money in order to influence the politics of the Seven Provinces, but Prime 
Minister Pitt did not wish to intervene with troops. 

In 1782, Duke Ludwig Ernst of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel (1718-1788)?7 was 
forced to leave The Hague, and six years later he left the Provinces altogether. 
He had been appointed as General Captain of the Provinces in 1751. From 1759 
on, he had kept the young Stadtholder William V of Orange-Nassau, who had 
lost his father at the age of only three years, under his custody. In 1766, William 
V began his rule. But Duke Ludwig Ernst’s influence on the stadtholder per- 
sisted even after the latter had long been declared to be of age and ruled, and 
this lasting influence became the subject of intense critique by the “patriots” 
from 1781 onwards. The duke kept good relations with his niece and her hus- 
band, the Duke of Saxony-Weimar-Eisenach. After his expulsion from the 
Provinces, he was very intent on defending his reputation against the accusa- 
tions of the “patriots”. It is not astonishing, therefore, that the German version 
of the sermon of Minister Steuerwald was already printed in Weimar before 
the text appeared in Dutch in the Provinces. 

After longer deliberation, the Prussian King Frederik William II, a nephew 
of King Frederik the Great, who had died childless, declared war on the Seven 
Provinces and sent troops on September 13, 1787. He could justify his action 
with the fact that his sister, the spouse of Stadtholder William V, had been 
arrested on her way to The Hague by members of a Free Corps of citizens of 
Gouda. She had planned to provoke members of the lowest ranks to rebel in 
favor of her husband. In the repentance-day letter, there are allusions to this as 
a commonly known event.28 The real motive was that the Prussian king wanted 


27 For a curriculum vitae of the duke, see the article by Paul Zimmermann in Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographie, vol. 19 (Leipzig, 1884), pp. 543-546. 

28 See the repentance-day letter for March 19, 1788, printed in N. C. Kist, Neérland’s 
bededagen en biddagsbrieven. (see above, n. 17). Tweede deel: De Nederlandsche 
biddagsbrieven (Leiden, 1849), p. 480. 
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to counter revolutionary groups in the Seven Provinces.?? For a long time, he 
had resisted the pressure to avenge the hurt inflicted on his sister. The militar- 
ily superior Prussian troups succeeded quickly in returning political power to 
the Stadtholder and his followers. The repentance-day letter for the year 1788 
and the sermon of the Lutheran minister Steuerwald warmly welcomed this 
twist in the political situation. 


The Official Repentance-Day Letter for March 19, 1788 


Archibald MacLaine, minister of the Anglican parish in The Hague, had been 
entrusted to formulate this letter. He was well acquainted with the family of 
the Stadtholder and had been awarded the honorable position of court chap- 
lain by the King of England George III.3° His sympathy for the House of Orange 
becomes very obvious in the repentance-day letter he formulated. In it, he 
compared the situation of the Dutch commonwealth (literally: “dit 
Gemeenebest”) with that of a ship which has to fight against the waves but is 
not devoured by them. The intervention of God—in his formulation: the 
Providence worthy of being adored (literally: “eene aanbidd.[elijke] Voorz. 
[ienigheid]”)—-saved that “ship” from a whole series of misfortunes and very 
menacing dangers.*! The author of the repentance-day letter asserted that 
these misfortunes and dangers had been the consequences of discord between 
citizens. This fire of discord has been ignited by degenerate compatriots. They 
did not know what is useful for the welfare of their native country, or otherwise 
they did not take it to heart? In the past years, a lot of national disasters 
occurred. The jurisdiction had been partial and arbitrary. The printing presses 
released more shameless and improper products than ever before in the his- 
tory of civilized peoples. Anarchy and despotism ran rampant. If things had 


29 Simon Schama, Patriots and Liberators: Revolution in the Netherlands, 1780-1813 (New York, 
1977), p. 120; C. H. E. de Wit, De Nederlandse revolutie van de achttiende eeuw, 1780-1787: 
Oligarchie en proletariaat (Oirsbeek, 1974), pp. 130-8. 

30 N. C. Kist: Neérland’s bededagen (see above, n. 17), p. 476. For a curriculum vitae of 
Archibald MacLaine (1722-1804) see the article by Aart de Groot, in Biografisch lexicon 
voor de geschiedenis van het Nederlandse protestantisme, edd. D. Nauta e.a., 6 vols., 
(Kampen, 1983-2006), 1: pp. 149-50. 

31 See the repentance-day letter for March 19, 1788, printed in Kist, Neerland’s bededagen 
(see above, n. 28), p. 475. 

32 Ibid., p. 476. 
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been taken but one step further, there would have been no more people in the 
Provinces.°3 

But the Highest, who holds the lot of peoples in his hands, had reached out 
his almighty arm and helped through two friendly powers, which had already 
helped many times before.* For this reason, praise and laud must be given to 
the Lord. But a lot of wishes were yet open, because there were plenty of dis- 
putes which had weakened trade, finances and the army. Even more deplor- 
able was the still fermenting spirit of blindness and disorientation. Old customs 
had been corrupted. Impiousness, unbelief and religious indifference pre- 
vailed. They scuttled individuals and the whole society.?° Many people had 
hereby lost all affection for their fellow men. All these circumstances had moti- 
vated the States General to announce a common day of thanksgiving, absti- 
nence and prayer, in order to praise the almighty God for his intervention a 
short time ago, to thank him on behalf of the commonwealth, through which 
he had preserved country and church, but also to confess sins and transgres- 
sions uprightly and humbly and to beg for his forgiveness. 

Among rather global and timelessly formulated statements, the reader dis- 
covers a clue on an event where the author of the letter thinks himself able to 
prove that God’s arm has worked exceptionally. With a massive theology of 
history, he ascribes the intervention of Prussian troops in favor of the 
Stadtholder to the will of God. On the day of repentance, which the author 
MacLaine has characterized as a “national exercise of worship’, God shall be 
asked to bless the steps which the government will take in order to stimulate 
the well-being of its subjects.?6 The letter for repentance-day therefore enu- 
merates trade, seafaring, agriculture, artisanry, fishery, trade companies, and 
finally “the remaining sources of national prosperity.” The subjects have to 
exercise themselves in the Christian, moral and really patriotic virtues which 
elevate a nation. God, in this passage characterized as “the supreme judge of 
the peoples,” may bestow on the government a double proportion of wisdom 
in such troublesome times.” On the day of repentance, the subjects ought to 
pray especially for the Stadtholder, his spouse and their children.?8 

The official repentance-day letter breathes the spirit of firm allegiance to 
the Stadtholder and of an equation of the behavior of the oppositional party 


33 Ibid., pp. 476-7. 

34 England and Prussia are meant. 

35 See the repentance-day letter for March 19, 1788, printed in Kist, Neérland’s bededagen 
(see above, n. 28), p. 477. 

36 Ibid., p. 478. 

37 Ibid, p. 479. 

38 Ibid, p. 480. 
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with moral decline, leading to economic chaos. For the author, the Stadtholder 
is the only legitimate leader of the Provinces. 


The Repentance-Day Sermon of the Lutheran Minister Johann 
Hermann Steuerwald of March 19, 1788 


The reader can easily discover that the author was theologically formed by the 
Enlightenment. Politically, he was a staunch adherent of the Stadtholder®® and 
a convinced adversary of the opposite party, the so-called “patriots”. He called 
them “sons of freedom”, “so-called sons of freedom”, but also “freedom criers”.* 
His teaching addresses are a manifestation of enlightened theology of history. 
As his biblical text, he has chosen Isa. 28,29: “This also cometh forth from the 
Lord of hosts, which is wonderful in counsel, and excellent in working”.*! The 
semantic value of “wonderful” is important, of course. In the manner in which 
Steuerwald uses the biblical verse, the word “wonderful” is not only a positive 
term in the sense of “admirable’, but it also means “cryptic”: human beings are, 
according to Steuerwald, often astonished about the manner in which God 
reigns the world. 

The preacher announced that he was willing to speak about God’s wonder- 
ful counsel on the Republic.*? He considered it to be a cryptic and hidden 
counsel of God that Duke Ludwig Ernst of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel had to 
leave ’s-Hertogenbosch and to return to Germany.*? He praised the duke as 
“adorable, charitable and loving”, among other things, because he had given 
support to the Lutheran community in ’s-Hertogenbosch.** 

Steuerwald affirmed that God reigns the world mostly through the natural 
way of events. God doesn’t perform real miracles.*° In one breath of air he 
reproved the attempt to deprive the house of Orange-Nassau of its hereditary 


39 Steuerwald often stresses that the office of Stadtholder is hereditary in the Orange-Nassau 
family. Speaking about the Stadtholder, he uses the honorary titles ‘the excellent head of 
the Republic’ (‘het Eminente Hoofd der Republyk; p. 58) and ‘the sublime head of the land 
and of his government’ (‘het verhevene Hoofd van dit Land en deszelfs regeering, p. 62). 

40 Steuerwald, Leerreden (see above, n. 3), pp. 40, 50, 57. 

41 Translation of the biblical verse according to the King James Version. 

42 Steuerwald, Leerreden (see above, n. 3), p. 5. 

43 Ibid, p.1. This event had happened three and a half years ago. In an extensive assessment 
Steuerwald affirms that the enemies of the Stadtholder have been hostile against Duke 
Ludwig Ernst of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel in order to damage the former (pp. 14-34). 

44 Ibid, p. 2. 

45 Ibid. p.5. 
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right and the transgression of all religious duties.*® Before the war against 
England, he affirms, it was possible to lead a quiet, calm life; the preacher 
alludes to 1 Tim. 2,2: “that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godli- 
ness and honesty.” But then God himself, in his wonderful counsel, had 
allowed the adversaries of the Stadtholder temporarily to gain the upper hand. 

The following passages constitute a biased account of the slander hurled at 
the Duke of Brunswick by his adversaries during the elapsed years. According 
to Steuerwald, this slander was ignominious. The theological content of this 
long account is very meagre. Only at the end of each passage the preacher 
refers to God’s guidance, repeating that his counsel is cryptic and often obscure 
from a human perspective.*8 At the end of an extensive narration about the 
machinations of the duke’s adversaries, the preacher speaks about a “punish- 
ment of heaven” and about “a godly right of vengeance.’*? He is especially out- 
raged about the fact that adversaries of the Stadtholder have agitated against 
him from the pulpit.5° Of course, he considers his own teaching address from 
the pulpit legitimate, since the Stadtholder is the lawful governor of the 
Provinces. He speaks with indignation about the detention of the Stadtholder’s 
spouse during her journey to The Hague.*! Her intention had been to try to 
ignite a revolt against the leading “patriots” there. The preacher characterizes 
this intention as highly beneficial, arguing that she wished to restore concord 
and peace in a nation plagued by discord.°2 It is typical for the preacher's ven- 
eration of her and her family that he refers to her as “royal spouse of the 
Stadtholder” (“de Koninklyke Gemaalin des Erfstadhouders”).° She is, indeed, 
the sister of the king of Prussia, but she is not “royal” herself. 

With regard to the intervention of the Prussian troups under the military 
command of a nephew of the expulsed Duke Ludwig Ernst of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttel, Steuerwald argues that he could recognize the hand of God very 
clearly. He draws on Psalm 18,23: “This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvellous in 


46 Ibid, p.9. 

47 Ibid, p. 10: ‘elk burger kon daar in een gerust en stil leven in alle Godzaligheid en 
eerbaarheid leiden’—All translations of biblical verses are given according to the King 
James Version. 

48 _ Ibid. pp. 10, u, 13, 15, 25, 34, 42 (two times), 46, 60 (two times), 63. 

49 _ Ibid. p. 34. 

50 Ibid., p. 38. The reproval of ‘patriotic’ preachers returns in a rather global form later 


(p. 58). 

51 Ibid, p. 40. 

52 Ibid, p. 3. He peremptorily expresses rebuke that she has been captured during her travel 
(p- 8). 

53 Ibid, p. 40. 
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our eyes.” In this case, God's hand seemed, according to Steuerwald, not to 


have acted in a cryptic way. He expects the Duke of Brunswick, who had been 


treated unfairly, to be rehabilitated. According to him, the newspapers had 


played an important role in the disputes between the so-called “patriots” and 
the adherents of the Stadtholder. The agitation of the so-called “patriots” was 
entirely corrupted—he referred to it as “noise” (“cabaal”).5> The providence of 
the Highest had manifested itself.” One may not forget that the Stadtholder, 
praised as kind-hearted, charitable, and patient, and the “lovable and ador- 
able” Duke Ludwig Ernst had been aggrieved for many years.5” But God had 
ensured their rescue at the right time.°® God's help was necessary, even indis- 


pensable.®? Steuerwald points to the plundering in the streets of ’s-Hertogen- 


bosch on November 8 and 9, 1787. In the hands of God, however, everything 


can become a tool for rescue, if he wants to conserve a place. Roman Catholics 


saw a chance to seize church buildings and functions in the town hall. But God 


had saved the Republic.6! Again, Steuerwald interlaces a citation from the 


Bible, Proverbs 14:34, into his rather political plea: “Righteousness exalteth a 


nation: but sin is a reproach to any people.”®* He then formulates a kind of 


political creed, wherein civic righteousness and Christian faith were brought 


together. In one single, long phrase, he combines the accusations that the so- 


called “patriots” have denied obedience to God and his commands and that 


they have agitated against persons of high and low standing with lies and blas- 


phemies.3 In his eyes, Christian faith and acceptance of the existing social 


order are apparently interconnected: the opponents had thrown away all 


regard for religion, laws, right and equitableness, chastity, and order.®* He has 
no good word to say about any challenge to the existing order of society. His 
compatriots have to prove obedience to God the Father and to the Savior, Jesus 


Christ.65 

54 _ Ibid, p. 43. 

55 Ibid., pp. 43-4. 
56 _ Ibid, p. 45. 

57 _ Ibid. p. 49. 

58 Ibid, p. 51. 

59 Ibid, p. 51. 

60 _ Ibid, p. 54. 

61 _ Ibid, pp. 55-6. 
62 Ibid, p. 57. 

63 Ibid., p. 57. 

64 _ Ibid. p. 59. 

65 _ Ibid. p. 59. 
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In a prayer that ultimately takes up four pages, Steuerwald again summa- 
rizes his concern. Here, he speaks about Jesus Christ, who had sacrificed him- 
self for the Christians, who loves them and wants to bless them. In his 
“Lehrreden”, he had spoken very little about Jesus Christ before.66 


Summary 


Steuerwald acts in full accordance with the expectations one may have about 
a Lutheran minister. He is law-abiding. With conviction, he speaks from the 
pulpit about political affairs. He supports the party of the Stadtholder and of 
his earlier mentor, Duke Ludwig Ernst of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, because he 
considers them to be the legitimate rulers of the Republic. In order to illustrate 
the things which good Christians, being good citizens, should hope for, he 
paraphrases 1 Timothy 2:2: “that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
godliness and honesty.”6” Later in his sermon, he alludes again to this biblical 
verse, emphasizing the importance of leading “a quiet and Christian life.”68 In 
his eyes, it is the duty of a Christian to be a quiet and obedient subject. A 
Christian has to praise God by living in a righteous, charitable,?® and benevo- 
lent manner, which expressed, according to his enlightened ideal, a true 
Christian disposition. Everybody has to stay inside the sphere in which God 
has placed him.” The Lutheran minister Steuerwald turns out to be loyal to the 
government, which he considers to be installed by God himself, and to speak 
in a rationalistic manner about God as the supreme ruler of the world. 
Steuerwald was an enlightened Lutheran theologian and politically conser- 
vative. It is difficult to determine which of these factors was most influential 
for his political and theological point of view. This becomes evident through a 
comparison with contemporary ministers from the Reformed church on the 
one hand and from the category of “dissenters” on the other hand. Estié pres- 
ents a general overview of Mennonites, Remonstrants, and Lutherans before 


66 Ibid., pp. 60-4. 


67 _ Ibid. p. 10. 
68 _ Ibid. p. 42. 
69 Ibid, p. 60. 


70 One already encounters the vocable ‘charitable’ in his characterizations of Stadtholder 
William V and Duke Ludwig Ernst of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel. 
71 _ Ibid. p. 61. 
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1795.7? A more detailed analysis of the sermons during the given period” 
shows that Calvinists,’4 enlightened Lutherans, and Mennonites all adhered to 
the Stadtholders of the Orange family. In 1749, the Mennonite preacher 
Johannes Bremer (1694-1757) published a sermon for a day of repentance 
which carried the title “The Redeemed Israel”. Bremer sees a parallel between 
the Jewish people and the Republic. He compares the Orange family with the 
biblical Joshua.”® In 1752, the Mennonite preacher Jacob Ouwejans (+ 1781) 
from Rotterdam delivered a funeral sermon for Stadtholder Willem IV, who 
had died one year earlier. He compared him with judges and kings of the Old 
Testament. The Stadtholder had guaranteed peace while assuring welfare and 
economical growth. The members of the Orange family had made it possible 
that the Mennonites could freely express their convictions and live in peace.”6 
Both preachers fell in line with the “civil religion’ of their time. Both were theo- 
logically rather conservative. Theologically more progressive Mennonites were 
mostly “patriots”.77 

Further research is needed to delineate the influence of social status of min- 
isters, of their orthodox or enlightened theological opinions, and of their affili- 
ation to the Reformed Church or to one of the “dissenter” churches for the 
sermons preached in these intriguing years at the end of the eigtheenth cen- 
tury. That would help to arrive at a better understanding of the developments 
in the Reformed Church and in the “dissenter churches” in the early nineteenth 
century. 


72 Paul Estié, ‘De veranderende positie van de doopsgezinde, remonstrantse en lutherse 
gemeenten in de Bataafse en Franse tijd (inclusief een korte terugblik naar voorafgaande 
eeuwen)’, in: Illustere dissenters. Aspecten van de positie der Nederlandse lutheranen en 
Doopsgezinden, Zoetermeer/Woerden 1996, onder redactie van Alle Hoekema and Sonny 
Hof, pp. 21-52, there pp. 21-7. 

73 Bosma, Woorden van een gezond verstand (see above, n. 3), ‘V. 9. Politieke preken uit de 
patriottentijd en de Bataafse tijd, pp. 245-264. 

74 Asermon of the Reformed minister C. van den Broek from the year 1788 is cited by Bosma 
(see above, n. 3), p. 257. 

75 Alex Noord, ‘Friso is ‘t cieraed van den mennoniet: orangisme onder doopsgezinden in de 
achttiende eeuw, in: Doopsgezinde bijdragen vol. 37 (2011), pp. 173-196. 

76 Noord, Friso is t cieraed van den mennoniet’ (see above, n. 75), pp. 188-192. 

77 Noord, ‘Friso is t cieraed van den mennoniet’ (see above, n. 75), p. 193. 
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Mennonites and Politics in 
Late Eighteenth-Century Friesland* 


Yme Kuiper 


Since the late 1980s, scholars in Europe and America have taken an interest in 
the history of the Dutch Republic in the late eighteenth century: not only in 
revolutionary politics, but also in the specific character of the Dutch 
Enlightenment. Most Dutch historians now tend to focus on its “moderate” 

Christian character, while some of their American and British colleagues are 

more eager to emphasize the prominence of “radical” enlightened tendencies 

based on atheism, empiricism and republicanism.! Some years ago the Dutch 
historian Joost Rosendaal characterized the relationship between religion and 
politics in late eighteenth-century Dutch society as follows: “The Dutch 

Revolution [of 1795] had its roots in the Dutch Enlightenment, that was char- 

acterized by its strong Christian inspiration.”? Four years later, in his rich article 

“Enlighted Dutch Mennonitism,” published in 2009, Piet Visser rightly observed 

the spurt in political involvement among Dutch Mennonites (“Doopsgezinden”) 

by their joining of the Patriot Movement in the 1780s.? Already in his 2004 inau- 
gural address on Dutch Mennonites and the Enlightenment, Visser approv- 

ingly cited the Canadian historian Michael Driedger, who had asked for a 

paradigm shift in this field of research, which is moving from the old question: 

* T would like to thank my Canadian colleague Michael Driedger and the editors of this book 
for their encouraging and useful comments. 

1 Margaret C. Jacob and Wijnand W. Mijnhardt, eds., The Dutch Republic in the Eighteenth 
Century: Decline, Enlightenment, and Revolution (Ithaca, 1992); Margaret C. Jacob, ‘Radicalism 
in the Dutch Enlightenment, in The Dutch Republic in the Eighteenth Century, ed. Jacob and 
Mijnhardt (Ithaca, 1992), pp. 214-40; Jonathan Israel, Radical Enlightenment: Philosophy and 
the Making of Modernity, 1650-1750 (Oxford, 2001); Joris van Eijnatten, ‘What if Spinoza never 
happened? De Achttiende Eeuw 41 (2009), pp. 144-9. Jonathan Israel, ‘Toleration, Spinoza’s 
“realism” and Patriot modernity: replying to Van Eijnatten, Van Bunge and Velema, De 
Achttiende Eeuw 41 (2009), pp. 159-66; Jonathan Israel, Democratic Enlightenment: Philosophy, 
Revolution, and Human Rights 1750-1790 (Oxford, 2011). 

2 Joost Rosendaal, De Nederlandse revolutie: vrijheid, volk en vaderland, 1783-1799 (Nijmegen, 
2005), p. 215. Compare also Ernestine van der Wall and Leo Wessels, eds., Een veelzijdige ver- 
houding. Religie en Verlichting in Nederland 1650-1850 (Nijmegen, 2007). 

3 Piet Visser, ‘Enlightened Dutch Mennonitism: The Case of Cornelius van Engelen, in Grenzen 
des Täufertums / Boundaries of Anabaptism: Neue Forschungen, ed. Anselm Schubert, Astrid 
von Schlachta and Michael Driedger (Gütersloh, 2009), pp. 369-91; esp. pp. 369-71. 
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“How were Mennonites affected by the Enlightenment?” to the new one: “How 
did they contribute to it?”* The main goal of my essay is to offer a small contri- 
bution to this paradigm shift by focusing on the political awakening of Dutch, 
and in particular Frisian, Mennonites during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. 


The Argument 


In this essay I will narrow down my narrative perspective from the national to 
the regional level: from the Dutch Enlightenment as a whole to the participa- 
tion of Mennonites in it in the province of Friesland. During the eighteenth 
century their numbers shrank from about 20,000 (twelve percent of the Frisian 
population) in 1666 to nearly 13,000 (eight percent) in 1796. Like some other 
Dutch provinces, Friesland also saw a decrease in the numbers of Mennonite 
congregations and teachers, especially in lay preachers, and an increase in 
Mennonites marrying a non-Mennonite partner” Another side of the 
Mennonite story in eighteenth-century Friesland is that Mennonites were no 
longer persecuted as heretics. Instead, some educated mainstream Calvinists 
even praised these “dissenters” for “their riches acquired through commerce 
and temperance.” There was also admiration for their “inclination towards 
learnedness and science.”® At the Mennonite theological seminary, founded in 
Amsterdam in 1735, science was part of the curriculum. Two of its professors 
(Nieuwenhuis and Oosterbaan) came from the Frisian town of Harlingen and 
had their chairs during the first 50 years. Right from the beginning the semi- 
nary attracted many Frisian students.” 

All Frisian Mennonites reportedly repudiated four common points: oaths, 
infant baptism, civil office-holding, and the bearing of arms.® Although most 


4 Michael Driedger, ‘An Article Missing from the Mennonite Encyclopedia: “The Enlightenment 
in the Netherlands,”’ in Commoners and Community, ed. C. Arnold Snyder (Kitchener and 
Waterloo, 2002), p. 115; Piet Visser, Keurige ketters: de Nederlandse doopsgezinden in de eeuw 
van de Verlichting (Amsterdam, 2004), p. 8. 

5 Simon Groenveld, ‘Doopsgezinden in tal en last. Nieuwe historische methoden en de getals- 
vermindering der Doopsgezinden, Doopsgezinde Bijdragen. Nieuwe Reeks (1975), pp. 81-110, 
esp. p. 98; Samme Zijlstra, Om de ware gemeente en de oude gronden: geschiedenis van de 
dopersen in de Nederlanden 1531-1675 (Hilversum, 2000), pp. 431-2. 

6 Foeke Sjoerds, Kort vertoog van de staat en de geschiedenissen der kerke (Leeuwarden, 1759), 
p- 830. 

7 S.Blaupot ten Cate, Geschiedenis der Doopsgezinden in Friesland (Leeuwarden, 1839), p. 236. 

8 Johann Hermann Knoop, Tegenwoordige Staat of Historische Beschryvinge van Friesland 
(Leeuwarden, 1763), pp. 528-9. 
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Mennonite congregations, ranging from liberal to more conservative and from 
financially rich to quite modest, had joined the Frisian Mennonite Society, 
founded in 1695, most still cherished their local autonomy. A small minority of 
ultraorthodox congregations did not join this society and had its own connec- 
tions with the Groningen Old Flemish Mennonites.? Since 1660, rural Frisian 
Mennonites, as opposed to Catholics, had enjoyed some voting rights, pro- 
vided they owned an “enfranchised” farm. Urban Mennonites were exempt 
from Civic Guard duties—on provision of paying extra tax. They were appar- 
ently less isolated from the local political culture than has been assumed previ- 
ously. For example, Mennonite businessmen played a crucial role as political 
pressure group in a 1748 tax upheaval in Harlingen.!° Only after the Revolution 
of 1795, with its introduction of full citizenship for dissenters and the separa- 
tion of church and state, were Mennonites permitted to hold a public office." 

The history of Frisian Mennonites has never been one of splendid isolation. 
Mennonite participation in what we may call the “late” Dutch Enlightenment 
was seen in two major areas: firstly, the founding of learned societies and, sec- 
ondly, the transformation of political culture. From the 1770s on, local learned 
societies, initially in Holland and Zeeland and soon also in Friesland, were ini- 
tiated by well-to-do and educated citizens. In terms of local demographics, 
Mennonites were strongly overrepresented.!? In 1784 the Dutch Society for 
Public Welfare (Maatschappij tot Nut van 't Algemeen) was founded by six men 
at Edam in Holland—among whom were the Mennonite preacher Jan 
Nieuwenhuyzen and his son Martinus. Its motto was: “God's harmonious uni- 
verse was made for happiness here and now.” It would soon have many local 
departments in Friesland with a relatively high proportion of Mennonite 
members. 

In his 201 Democratic Enlightenment Jonathan Israel wrote: “The American 
Revolution was not the only major western democratic republican revolution 
to precede the French Revolution. Though largely forgotten by modern inter- 
national historiography, the Dutch democratic revolution of the 1780s, too, is of 


9 Blaupot ten Cate, Geschiedenis (see above, n. 7), pp. 191-92 and 222-25. 

10 Yme Kuiper, ‘Doopsgezinden in Harlingen en het pachtersoproer van 1748, Doopsgezinde 
Bijdragen. Nieuwe Reeks 24 (1998), pp. 185-204. 

11 Nanne van der Zijpp, ‘Patriots and Mennonites in the Netherlands, Mennonite 
Encyclopedia, vol. 4 (1959) pp. 124-5. 

12 Wijnand W. Mijnhardt, ‘The Dutch Enlightenment: Humanism, Nationalism, and Decline, 
in The Dutch Republic in the Eighteenth Century (see above, n. 1), pp. 197-223. 

13 W. W. Mijnhardt and A. J. Wichers, eds, Om het algemeen volksgeluk: Twee eeuwen 
particulier initiatief 1784-1984: Gedenkboek ter gelegenheid van het tweehonderdjarig 
bestaan van de Maatschappij tot Nut van ’t Algemeen (Edam, 1984). 
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surpassing significance for the history of modernity in the West.”!* Israel could 
profit here from the fruits of recent Dutch historiography. A new political cul- 
ture, including bottom-up initiatives and more widespread activity by printed 
and popular media, was invented in the Dutch Republic in the late eighteenth 
century. Since then the battle for public opinion was fought in newspapers, 
pamphlets and political cartoons, and new means of political mobilization, 
such as petitions and military training, were tested.!? But what about the 
Mennonite share in, and aspirations for, this period of political upheaval in 
Friesland? Were Mennonites in this province prominent among the entrepre- 
neurs of a new political culture in late eighteenth-century Frisian society? That 
will be the central question of this essay. 

From the late sixteenth century, the Mennonite minority in the Netherlands 
underwent a long and slow process of social and cultural assimilation.!® In par- 
ticular the booming economy of the seventeenth century offered Mennonite 
ship owners, tradesmen and farmers in the provinces of Holland, Friesland 
and Groningen chances for wealth and prosperity and brought the well-to-do 
among them closer to the higher, mostly Calvinist, classes in society and their 
education and lifestyle. From the late seventeenth century some Mennonite 
printers and booksellers even played a significant role in the spread of deist 
and atheist ideas in the Republic, as they were later involved in the dissemina- 
tion of scientific and political ideas in books and journals.!” 

During the eighteenth century, Mennonite intellectuals seem to contribute 
strongly to the genesis of new interregional networks of science, arts and litera- 
ture. Besides, it looks as if a strong sentiment for full political emancipation 
was increasing more and more among them.!® However, some specific ques- 
tions still need to be answered. I have selected three, which can be seen as the 
follow-up of the central question that I have already formulated. How strong 


14 Israel, Democratic Enlightenment (see above, n. 1), p. 883. 

15 N.C. F. van Sas, De metamorfose van Nederland: van oude orde naar moderniteit, 1750-1900 
(Amsterdam, 2004). 

16 James Urry, Mennonites, Politics, and Peoplehood. Europe—Russia—Canada 1525 to 1980 
(Winnipeg, 2006), pp. 55-7: 

17 Piet Visser, ‘Blasphemous and pernicious: the role of printers and booksellers in the 
spread of dissident religious and philosophical ideas in the Netherlands in the second 
half of the seventeenth century, Quaerendo 26, 4 (1996), pp. 31-8; Keith L. Sprunger, 
‘Frans Houttuyn, Amsterdam bookseller: preaching, publishing and the Mennonite 
Enlightenment, Mennonite Quarterly Review 78 (2004), pp. 165-84. 

18 Visser, ‘Enlightened Dutch Mennonitism’ (see above, n. 3), pp. 377-9; Cor Trompetter, 
Eén grote familie. Doopsgezinde elites in de Friese Zuidwesthoek 1600-1850 (Hilversum, 
2007), p. 236. 
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was the (Frisian) Mennonite involvement with the Patriot Movement in par- 
ticular in the 1780s? Was it even more inspired by commercial motives than by 
political motives in the first period? And did (Frisian) Mennonites strive after 
and fight for radical democratic experiments after the Batavian Revolution 
of 1795? 


The Setting 


A great dark cloud in the contemporary picture of the mid-eighteenth-century 
Frisian Mennonites is the story of the most famous and most controversial 
Mennonite minister of the entire Republic: Joannes Stinstra (1708-1790) of 
Harlingen, a champion of religious tolerance and freedom of conscience and a 
fighter against Christian fanaticism and formalism.!? From 1742 to 1759, the 
provincial government had forbidden this bachelor to preach, following accu- 
sations by some Calvinist ministers that Stinstra was a Socinian and hence an 
anti-Trinitarian heretic. The council of the United Mennonite Congregation of 
Harlingen, one of the wealthiest and most influential in the province, had 
repeatedly urged the provincial government (through the good offices of its 
most high-ranking officer, Stadtholder William IV, Prince of Orange-Nassau) to 
cancel Stinstra’s suspension.”° After the stadtholder had prevailed in the rebel- 
lious year 1748 (in part due to Mennonite support), his powers were substan- 
tially increased. Yet the request from Harlingen remained unsuccessful until 
1758. Defending himself, Stinstra based his arguments more on modern con- 
cepts of universal human reason and natural right than on biblical authority. 
He spent his forced otium translating novels by his English correspondent 
Samuel Richardson.?! 

Cornelius van Engelen (1726-1793), a philosophic and literary talent, was 
hired by the congregation as Stinstra’s substitute in 1748. During his stay of 
ten years in Harlingen, he found an intellectual companion in the physician, 
playwrighter and bachelor Simon Stijl (1731-1804) and a loving wife in Gezina 
van Sluis, who had a Reformed background. In the 1780s, Van Engelen would 
become an influential publicist of the Patriot movement in Leiden.?? Two years 


19 Joris van Eijnatten, Mutua Christianorum tolerantia: Irenicism and Toleration in the 
Netherlands: The Stinstra Affair, 1740-1745 (Florence, 1998). 

20 Kuiper, ‘Doopsgezinden in Harlingen’ (see above, n. 10), p. 193. 

21 Yme Kuiper and Harm Nijboer, ‘Between Frugality and Civility: Dutch Mennonites and 
Their Taste for the ‘World of Art’ in the Eighteenth Century, Journal of Mennonite Studies 
27 (2009), pp. 75-92. 

22 Visser, ‘Enlightened Dutch Mennonitism’ (see above, n. 3), p. 382. 
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FIGURE 1 The physician, play-writer, and historian dr Simon Stijl, Patriot citizen of Harlingen 
and author of Rise and Flourishing of the United Netherlands (1774). 
PHOTO BY JOACHIM DE RUIJTER; COLLECTION GEMEENTEMUSEUM 
HANNEMAHUIS. CENTRUM VOOR HARLINGER CULTUUR EN GESCHIEDENIS. 
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before his death he published open letters in which he fiercely condemned 
luxury and indulgence in pleasure. Strikingly, his argument is not based on the 
Bible, but on Enlightened writers, such as Montesquieu and Rousseau.?3 
Significant is also that he, as a critic of moral, philosophical and religious mat- 
ters, hardly ever referred to his Mennonite background.?* Like Stinstra, Van 
Engelen was an exponent of a Moderate Enlightenment, opposed to Christian 
orthodoxy as well as to deism and atheism. 

In Stinstra’s late years, Harlingen had about 8,000 inhabitants. It was the 
most important seaport in Friesland and an outport of the great commercial 
metropolis Amsterdam? In 1774 the local Mennonite bookseller Folkert 
van der Plaats published a remarkable treatise on the rise and prosperity of 
the Dutch Republic: De opkomst en bloei van de republiek der Vereenigde 
Nederlanden. The book was also published in Amsterdam by his colleague 
Petrus Conradi.?® The author, Simon Stijl, was born in Harlingen of wealthy 
Mennonite parents who let him study in Franeker and Leiden. He eventually 
preferred Medicine over Theology. Dr. Stijl, who never married, spent his pro- 
fessional life as a successful general practitioner in Harlingen, although his 
intellectual passions were really theater, poetry, historiography, and collecting 
books and paintings. Simon Stijl was typical of the enlightened and moderate 
scholar who, although not an active churchgoer, displayed a tolerant Mennonite 
habitus in every respect. His book on the Republic became a bestseller.27 It 
attracted much attention because it offered theoretical rather than factual his- 
tory, comparing political entities past and present, with an emphasis on human 
motives in history.?® Simon Schama even wrote that Stijl presented “an ecstati- 
cally idealised portrait of the Republic as if its greatest qualities had become 


23 James Urry, ‘Wealth and Poverty in the Mennonite Experience: Challenges and Dilemmas, 
Paper presented for the Conference on ‘Mennonites and Money: Wealth and Poverty in 
the Past and Present, University of Winnipeg, October g and 10, 2008, p. 17. 

24 Visser, ‘Enlightened Dutch Mennonitism’ (see above, n. 3), pp. 385-6. 

25 J.A. Faber, Drie eeuwen Friesland. Economische en sociale ontwikkelingen van 1500-1800 
(Wageningen, 1972), p. 415. 

26 Simon Stijl, De opkomsten bloei van de republiek der Vereenigde Nederlanden; voorafgegaan 
door eene verhandeling over de opkomst en den ondergang van oude en hedendaagsche 
republieken (Harlingen and Amsterdam, 1774). 

27 H. Smitskamp, ‘Simon Stijl als verlicht geschiedschrijver, Bijdragen voor de geschiedenis 
der Nederlanden, 6 (1952), pp. 199-217. 

28 Eco O. G. Haitsma Mulier, ‘Between Humanism and Enlightenment: The Dutch Writing 
of History, in The Dutch Republic in the Eighteenth Century (see above, n 1), pp. 170-87, esp. 
p- 177. 
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literally timeless”? Stijl’s bronze bust, now in the entrance of the Harlingen 
Town Hall, carries the inscription “Dr. Simon Stijl, philosophical historian.” 

Inspired by Montesquieu, Stijl regarded civil liberty as a government based 
on laws, plus trade and business acumen. His core argument was not 
Montesquieu’s climate theory but “national character.’ Stijl argued that the 
commonwealth that was the Dutch Republic had an ideal mixture of monar- 
chy, aristocracy, and democracy. It was important to avoid the Scylla and 
Charybdis of princely privilege and populist government. In Stijl’s philosophy, 
the educated and enterprising bourgeoisie embodied the res publica. Stijl wrote 
his book to inspire his Dutch readers through a civil form of national aware- 
ness with a solid foundation in history. He was as distrustful of British mari- 
time hegemony as he was of French, “decadent” fashion. 

Simon Stijl and his older friend Johannes Stinstra were both born into the 
wealthy Mennonite upper class of Harlingen. As early as in the seventeenth 
century, the economic elite of this town consisted of mainly Mennonite fami- 
lies of investors who made their profits in all kinds of commerce and industry, 
including the international trade in timber and textiles, and the production of 
bricks, tiles, soap, and salt.?° Their fortunes, accumulated during the Dutch 
Golden Age, were sensibly invested in real estate as well as in new business 
ventures, and two or three generations later, in the course of the eighteenth 
century, even in libraries and art collections! The wealthiest Harlingen 
Mennonites often lent large sums to noble families who wished to acquire 
enfranchised rural property. Around 1670, a consortium of Mennonites from 
different Frisian towns, led by a preacher from Harlingen, lent the Frisian gov- 
ernment more than one million guilders for the building of warships.3? In 
exchange, the Mennonites were guaranteed freedom of religion and exemp- 
tion from military duties. The close-knit Mennonite connubium of eighteenth- 
century Harlingen was certainly not a closed bastion. Moneyed outsiders were 
easily accepted as potential marriage partners. Families such as the Stinstras 


29 Simon Schama, Patriots and Liberators: Revolution in the Netherlands, 1780-1813 (New York, 
1977), p. 21. 

30 Yme Kuiper and Harm Nijboer, ‘Merchants, Mennonites & Marriages. Commercial, 
religious and kinship networks in the Dutch port town of Harlingen in the 17th and 18th 
centuries.’ Paper presented at the Sixth European Social Science History Conference 
(Lisbon, March 2006); http://www.harlingerrijkdom.nl/. 

31 Kuiper and Nijboer, ‘Between Frugality and Civility’ (see above, n. 21), pp. 79-81. 

32 Trompetter, Eén grote familie (see above, 18), pp. 212-3. 
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and Fonteins, who intermarried with Mennonite business families in 
Amsterdam, were at the core of this network.33 


Mennonite Political Awakening: the American Connection 


In December 1780, England declared war on the Republic. From the beginning 
of the American Revolution onward, Dutch merchants had secretly been sell- 
ing arms to the Americans. The revelation of a secret treaty in which the latter 
promised trade privileges to the Republic opened the door to the English deci- 
sion to board and arrest vessels from Holland, Zeeland, and Friesland. 
Merchants and shipowners from Harlingen, encouraged by a Mennonite core- 
group, immediately reacted by issuing shares to arm privateer ships.°* In 1784, 
this war ended in complete disaster for the Republic. 

Even before the Anglo-Dutch war broke out, Frisian politicians had voiced 
opposition against the stadtholder’s pro-English policy. In 1779, the Mennonite 
minister in Leiden, François Adriaan van der Kemp (1752-1829), published an 
anonymous laudation of these “brave free Frisians.” As a student, Van der Kemp 
had befriended Johannes Stinstra and his younger relative Dr. Heere Oosterbaan 
(1736-1807), who had been his professor at the Mennonite Seminary. In 1786, 
after his Amsterdam professorship of twenty-five years, Oosterbaan was called 
to become a minister of the United Mennonite Congregation in his native 
Harlingen. He and Van der Kemp always maintained their close ties.?° The lat- 
ter was put in prison after the failed Patriot Revolution in the summer of 1787, 
but had been released at the end of the year. Van der Kemp emigrated to 
America soon thereafter. Here he continued his warm friendship and corre- 
spondence with John Adams, a Harvard College graduate and lawyer, and the 
second president of the United States of America.?® 


33 Yme Kuiper, ‘Friese kunstkabinetten en Hollandse relaties: schilderijencollecties van 
Stinstra’s uit Harlingen, 1760-1820, in Negen eeuwen Friesland-Holland, ed. Ph. H. Breuker 
and A. Janse (Zutphen, 1997), pp. 213-227; esp. p. 217. 

34 Yme Kuiper, Menisten in ’t geweer. Een schets van de doopsgezinde elite van Harlingen in 
de Patriottentijd, in De cirkel doorbroken. Opstellen over de Republiek, ed. Maurits Ebben 
and Pieter Wagenaar (Leiden, 2006), pp. 181-214, esp. p. 181. 

35 Helen Lincklaen Fairchild, Francis Adrian van der Kemp 1752-1829. An Autobiography 
together with extracts from his correspondence (New York, 1903), p. 19; M. Onnes Mzn., ‘De 
vermaner-patriot Francois Adriaan van der Kemp, Doopsgezinde Bijdragen 47 (1907); 
PP- 99-151. 

36 J. H. Powell, Notes and Documents: Calendar of Letters from John Adams to Francis 
Adrian van der Kemp, 1783-1825, in The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania 
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FIGURE 2 Parade of the Patriot Free Corps of the town of Sneek. Painting by Hermanus van de 
Velde, 1786. 
COLLECTION FRIES SCHEEPVAARTMUSEUM SNEEK. 


In 1780 the American Congress had ordered this John Adams to negotiate a 
loan in Amsterdam, the financial heart of Europe. In Amsterdam and Leiden 
he met, respectively, Joan Derk van der Capellen tot den Pol, a member of the 
landed aristocracy, and Van der Kemp.’ Capellen wanted to bridle the stadt- 
holder’s near-princely powers and establish civic militias, which were to pro- 
tect civil liberty.?® In September 1781, during the Anglo-Dutch war, Capellen 
published his famous pamphlet Aan het volk van Nederland (“To the People of 
the Netherlands”). His anonymous pamphlet was a philippic against the stadt- 


Magazine of History and Biography 66 (1942), pp. 334-50; Michael Driedger, ‘Kemp, 
Francis Adrian [also Frangois/Franciscus Adriaan] van der (1752-1829), Encyclopedia of 
the American Enlightenment (forthcoming, 2014). 

37 See for Van der Capellen’s influence in the Patriot Movement: Rosendaal, De Nederlandse 
Revolutie (see above, n. 3), pp. 17-28. 

38 _ In 1774 and 1776 Capellen published Dutch translations of respectively Andrew Fletcher’s 
Discourse of Government With Relation to Militias and Richard Price's On the Nature of Civil 
Liberty; see M. Evers, ‘Angelsaksische inspiratiebronnen voor de patriottische denkbeelden 
van Joan Derk van der Capellen, in 1787. De Nederlandse revolutie?, ed. Th.S.M. van der Zee 
a.o. (Amsterdam, 1988), pp. 206-217. 
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holder’s administrative and moral failure. Van der Kemp was very active in dis- 
tributing Capellen’s pamphlet and very involved in establishing new militias.39 

The Anglo-Dutch war was a strong catalyst for the political awakening of the 
Mennonites in Friesland. The original sympathy felt by many prominent 
Mennonites for the stadtholder and his family had rapidly turned into aver- 
sion. Before the war, the stadtholder had been perceived as protector against 
orthodox Calvinists, who never ceased to attack religious minorities such as 
the Mennonites. When William V was visiting Friesland in 1777, he had granted 
an audience in court to the entire council of the largest Mennonite congrega- 
tion of Leeuwarden. After 1780 the society Door vrijheid en ijver (“Through 
Liberty and Industry”), an association of local merchants founded around 1772 
to promote public welfare, swiftly transformed itself into a Patriot society. It 
fervently opposed the stadtholder and also furnished funds and officers to the 
local civilian militia that was established in Leeuwarden in 1783. Among its 
members were many wealthy Mennonite merchants and manufacturers.*° 

In July 1781, Van der Plaats, the Mennonite bookseller of Harlingen, pub- 
lished a Dutch edition of a Treatise on the Interest of a Treaty of Commerce with 
the United States of America. Its anonymous author was John Adams. In this 
text Adams explicitly reminded Dutch merchants of the vast opportunities 
they would have once the English trade monopoly in America was broken. 
Several members of the Frisian provincial government were impressed by 
Adams’s Treatise. One of them, the young lawyer Coert Lambertus Beyma, 
wrote to his political mentor Capellen that he and his friend Johan Casparus 
Bergsma were the driving forces behind the initiative of the Frisian govern- 
ment to recognize the independence of the United States and Adams as its 
ambassador.” Beyma and Bergsma both had a doctorate in law and no strong 
confessional affiliations. Nevertheless, they had won the sympathy of many 
Mennonite Patriots in Friesland. In the 1770s Bergsma had been serving the 
Dutch East India Company as a merchant in Batavia and built up financial 
contacts in Amsterdam too.*? In Beyma’s network we find entrepreneurs and 


39 Schama, Patriots and Liberators (see above, n. 29), p. 64. 

40 S. Wigersma, ‘Verhaal van het ontstaan van den gedenkpenning op de vrijverklaring van 
Amerika in 1782, De Vrije Fries 21 (1911), pp. 299-332. 

41 Yme Kuiper, ‘The Frisian States: trendsetter in the recognition of the United States, in 
Famous Frisians in America, ed. Pieter de Haan and Kerst Huisman (Leeuwarden, 2006), 
PP- 17-29. 

42  Hotso Spanninga, ‘Beginsel en belang bij C. L. van Beyma, For uwz lân, wyv en bern. De 
patriottentijd in Friesland, ed. W. Bergsma a.o. (Leeuwarden, 1987), pp. 17-42; Rosendaal, 
De Nederlandse Revolutie (see n. 3). 

43 Kuiper ‘The Frisian States’ (see above, n. 41), p. 25. 
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publishers (such as Van der Plaats) in Harlingen. His older brother lived in this 
town and as an active Patriot he had many Mennonite political friends. 

In the early 1780s, a broad coalition of anti-Orangist Patriots made their 
presence felt in the Frisian provincial assembly. The architects of this coalition 
were Beyma and Bergsma, together with a small group of senior regents. Some 
of the latter were aristocrats. On February 26, 1782, the Frisian provincial 
assembly made the historical decision to recognize the United States of 
America. It was the first Dutch province to do so. When the news was broken 
to Adams, he was excited: “Friesland has already done it. This is the second 
sovereign state that has done it’— France having been the first.44 To Bergsma, 
Adams wrote that the Frisian example “does honour to that spirit of liberty 
which distinguishes your province, the example cannot fail to be followed by 
all the other provinces”*5 Adams’s hopes were fulfilled. With reference to the 
Frisian recognition, merchants and manufacturers from Leiden and Amsterdam 
now also filed petitions, followed by a nationwide tsunami of petitions from 
other major and minor towns. The States General eventually recognized the 
United States in April 1782. Patriots throughout the Republic were now cele- 
brating. In the Frisian university town of Franeker, where many professors 
were Patriot and pro-American, there was a big parade with fireworks. Adams 
was invited by a rich Mennonite from Harlingen to join the celebration in 
Franeker as his guest. Both Adams and his eldest son were unable to accept the 
invitation. The Leeuwarden society Door vrijheid and ijver was permitted by 
the Frisian government to issue a memorial medal for the recognition. Adams 
even got two medals: one for himself, one for Congress. The ambassador even 
wanted to buy extra medals, but his Frisian and Mennonite political friends 
wrote back that they were not for sale.4® 

With reference to the events in America, Beyma, Bergsma and their Patriot 
political friends were eventually chartered by the Frisian provincial govern- 
ment to establish militias or “Free Corps”: local private societies of order-loving 
citizens to practice the use of arms. Their procedures and regulations were 
subject to approval from the local authorities. In Friesland, especially in the 
North and West of the province, about a hundred villages had their own Free 
Corps or were associated with such a local militia. Of all the villages with a 
Mennonite congregation, nearly four out of five had its own militia.“ In the 


44 Ibid, p. 22. 

45 Ibid, p. 24. 

46 _ Ibid, p. 28. 

47 Myestimation (based on data of S. Blaupot ten Cate and Ph. H. Breuker, about respectively 
the number of congregations and Free Corps in 1787) differs slightly from calculations 
in: J. de Boer, ‘Vrijkorpsen in Friesland, in For uwz län, wyv en bern (see above, n. 42), 
pp. 71-84. 
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Frisian towns nearly fifteen percent of the officers of a Free Corps was a 
member of a local Mennonite congregation. Members of the first and most 
numerous militia, the Leeuwarden Free Corps, were called the “soldiers of 
Beyma,” and among them we find a high proportion of Mennonites.*® Each 
member of a Free Corps would pay for his own equipment and sometimes for 
his guns as well. In addition, would-be officers were required to buy their rank 
at substantial cost. 

With hindsight, the Frisian Patriots had their heyday between the fall of 1783 
and the fall of 1786. During some years a broad coalition, ranging from repre- 
sentatives of the landed gentry to educated or well-to-do citizens, formed a 
patriotic majority in the Frisian States.*? In September 1786, a majority in this 
assembly, where most members had changed parties from Patriot to pro-Oran- 
gist in the summer of 1785, drastically bridled both the Free Corps and the 
press.°° The turncoats felt that the most radical Patriots, such as Beyma, were 
threatening their own position by requiring a more representative vote. It was 
feared that they would use the Free Corps to lend force to their arguments. The 
Patriot minority withdrew from the Frisian States in Leeuwarden and estab- 
lished its own assembly in the university town of Franeker.” Many Franeker 
professors and students sympathized with this Patriot Assembly. A civil war 
was imminent in Friesland and other provinces in the summer of 1787. In that 
year, Patriot hopes of a political revolution were shattered following a Prussian 
invasion, which restored the stadtholder’s power. Many Patriots fled to 
Germany, the Southern Netherlands, or France. Many of them were Frisian 
Mennonites, ranging from rather wealthy merchants to common craftsmen 
who hardly owned anything. 


Mennonites and Patriot Politics in Harlingen 


The political adventures of Mennonite opinion leaders in Harlingen between 
1783 and 1798 throw much new light upon the specific influence that Frisian 
Mennonites had on the development of Patriot sympathies in the whole 
province.®? Like Leeuwarden, Harlingen in the 1780s had a society of citizens 


48 _ W.W. van der Meulen, Coert Lambertus van Beijma (Leeuwarden, 1894), p. 92. 

49 Yme Kuiper, ‘Friese edelen op patriotse wegen, in For uwz lân, wyv en bern (see above, 
n. 42), pp. 43-58. 

50 Spanninga, ‘Beginsel en belang’ (see above, n. 42), pp. 30-3. 

51 Schama, Patriots and Liberators (see above, n. 29), p. 120. 

52 See for the role of patriotic Mennonites in other Frisian towns, especially in the 
southwestern region of the province: Trompetter, Eén grote familie (see above, n. 18), 
pp- 230-6. 
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on the lines of Door vrijheid and ijver. Its members closely watched the political 
affairs of the Republic as they were reported in “the newspapers from Holland.” 
This society, named Eerbied voor de wet (“Respect for Law” — nomen est omen) 
was led by Dr. Simon Stijl, whom we met before, and by the Catholic priest Van 
Rijswijk.53 Many members also joined a petition to the Frisian government in 
favor of civilian armament. Notable Mennonites among the fifty-odd signato- 
ries were the bookseller Van der Plaats and the poet-merchant Backer.5* Half 
of them were actually Mennonites: furriers, merchants, and tile and salt manu- 
facturers, almost all of them confessing members of the United Mennonite 
Congregation. Prominent Calvinists, some of them members of the local gov- 
ernment, also signed: Burgomaster Toussaint (father-in-law of Van der Plaats), 
Senator Norel, a well-known sculptor and antiquarian, and Senator E. M. 
Beyma, brother of C. L. Beyma, who was also representing Harlingen in the 
Frisian provincial assembly.>> As diverse as their occupations and religions 
were, they shared a common social status and Patriot ideology. In the winter of 
1784 a group of gentlemen from the Harlingen society, who dubbed themselves 
“Free Frisians,” tendered a competition for the best essay on how to organize a 
Free Corps or a town militia. The members of Eerbied voor de wet had been 
actively promoting the formation of a local Free Corps, yet the pro-Orangist 
town government had repeatedly refused their permission, forcing several 
young Mennonite society members to join a Free Corps in a village near 
Harlingen. In 1786-87 Simon Stijl, the merchant and Mennonite deacon 
Pieter Huidekoper, the lawyers Dr. Evert Oosterbaan, son of Professor Heere 
Oosterbaan, and sixteen other Mennonite and Calvinist Patriots from 
Harlingen joined a “Fraternity of Militias and Legalized Free Corps or Exercise 
Societies in Friesland,” incorporated in Leeuwarden one year before.” More 
than 700 men joined this Fraternity, which published its own weekly magazine: 
De Friessche Patriot. Among its founding members were C. L. Beyma, the 
Mennonite soap manufacturer Jan Zeper, and his son Pier Zeper. The last lent 
his grounds near Leeuwarden for rudimentary drilling of the Free Corps of this 
town. These men also liaised with the Mennonite Patriots at Harlingen. In 
Fraternity circles it was often proposed that Mennonites should be able to vote 
in urban elections (which they could not). When radical Patriots revolted in 


53 Kuiper, ‘Menisten in ’t geweer’ (see above, n. 34), p. 191. 

54 Tresoar, Leeuwarden, Archives of the Frisian States, inv.nr. 870. 

55 Kuiper, ‘Menisten in ’t geweer’ (see above, n. 34), p. 190. 

56 Jacques Kuiper, ‘Burgers in beweging. De patriottenbeweging te Leeuwarden 1780-1787, 
Leidschrift, vol. 4 (1987), pp. 4-28. 
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Franeker in 1787, several wealthy Mennonites in the countryside directly 
funded their armament.°” 

An important question is whether these Patriot adventures also played a 
part in the internal affairs of the United Mennonite Congregation of Harlingen. 
The minutes of the church council do not mention permission granted or 
refused to join a Free Corps or civilian armament at all.58 It looks as if the old 
ideal of pacifism did not bother many Mennonite men, marching with their 
Free Corps and showing banners with texts as “For us country, wives and 
children.” The tremendous tension between Patriots and pro-Orangists in 
Harlingen during the hot summer of 1787 is brought up only once. The council, 
including its minister, Dr. Heere Oosterbaan, worried whether they should 
secure their valuables and archives. Pro-Orangists in Workum and other Frisian 
towns had reportedly sacked the houses of prominent Patriots, including the 
house of the Mennonite minister Sybren Hofstra.59 

Most telling, however, is an internal affair that lingered throughout the 
1780s. One obscenely rich merchant-landlord from the Fontein dynasty, who 
also happened to be the bookkeeper of the Frisian Mennonite Society, wished 
to commission a pew in the church for former deacons like himself, who served 
the church council as a supervisory board of twelve—an institution that itself 
had been controversial in the past. The Harlingen minutes reveal the antago- 
nism between two apparent factions: a governing elite, members of moneyed 
families who had been leading the congregation for many generations, and a 
middle class desiring to appoint its elders and deacons by election rather than 
cooptation. The elder Stinstra sided with the elite; the younger minister 
Nicolaas Klopper, a convinced and fervent Patriot, with the opposition. The 
controversy was settled in 1786. Stinstra’s faction recalled Heere Oosterbaan 
from Amsterdam to succeed Stinstra. Klopper resigned and was called to 
Amsterdam.®° With tact and persuasion, Oosterbaan was able to reconcile the 
factions. The procedure for the appointment of deacons was left as it was. The 
paradox is that the vast majority of Patriots in this Mennonite congregation 


57 Yme Kuiper and Frouke Veenstra-Vis, ‘De ballingschap van een doopsgezinde koopman 
uit Makkum. Inleiding bij de reisverhalen van Jan Ymes Tichelaar (1729-1799), De Vrije 
Fries 83 (2003), pp. 211-28, esp. p. 221. 

58 Tresoar, Leeuwarden, Archives of the United Mennonite Congregation of Harlingen, inv. 
nr. 34. 

59 J. van Sluis, Predikanten en patriotten, in For uwz lân, wyv en bern (see above, n. 42), 
pp. 91-2. 

60 Yme Kuiper, Menisten in ’t geweer’ (see above, n. 34), p. 185; compare also The Mennonite 
Encyclopedia, vol. 3 (Scottdale, Penn. 1957), p. 206. 
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sided with Stinstra and Oosterbaan, who were actually defending an oligarchic 
organization. 

Johannes Stinstra, Simon Stijl, and Heere Oosterbaan were the opinion 
leaders of late eighteenth-century Mennonism in Harlingen. Stinstra did not 
live to see the Batavian Revolution of 1795. He died in 1790, and in his study, 
portraits of the English theologian Samuel Clark, the Patriot Van der Capellen, 
and the American general Washington were found. In 1787, many of his 
Mennonite friends had fled abroad. Most of them belonged to a much younger 
generation than Stinstra (or Stijl and Oosterbaan) and had been more involved 
in military action. Their correspondence shows how these young, more radical 
Patriots often used their Mennonite networks outside Friesland for shelter, 
financial support and commercial transactions.®! What happened to Stijl and 
Oosterbaan after the failed Patriot revolution of 1787? 


Frisian Mennonites and the Batavian Revolution 
In the cold winter of 1795, Friesland had its Batavian Revolution, which has 
also been typified in the older historiography as a “velvet revolution”: no vio- 
lence, only regime change.®? Stadtholder William V fled to England. In antici- 
pation of the arrival of the French revolutionary army, joined by Patriots who 
had fled in 1787, a group of wealthy and educated citizens formed a 
Revolutionary Provincial Committee. With the Leeuwarden home of 
Mennonite industrialist Pier Zeper as their headquarters, they managed to 
orchestrate a bloodless revolution. The old guard of provincial, urban and rural 
regents was to give way to new administrators. The Revolutionary Committee 
also invited Simon Stijl and the Franeker Mennonite minister Pieter Stinstra to 
Leeuwarden to join a provisional provincial government, soon to be replaced 
by 60 elected “people's representatives.” In June 1795, Stijl was elected chair- 
man of this provincial assembly, in which the Mennonites (who obtained 
twenty percent of the votes) were clearly overrepresented. Catholics, on the 
other hand, were underrepresented. The number of merchants (25), farmers 
(19), barristers (13) and ministers (14) was also remarkably high. Among the 


61 Kuiper and Veenstra-Vis, ‘De ballingschap van een doopsgezinde koopman!’ (see above, 
n. 62), pp. 211-28; Kuiper, Menisten in ’t geweer’ (see above, n. 34), p. 192; see for Calvinist 
ministers among the Frisian Patriots: J. van Sluis, ‘Predikanten en patriotten, in For uwz 
län, wyv en bern (see above, n. 42), pp. 85-98. 

62 P. Nieuwland, ‘De eerste volksvertegenwoordigers van Friesland in 1795, in Homines novi. 
De eerste volksvertegenwoordigers van 1795, ed. P. Brood a.o. (Amsterdam, 1993), p. 145. 

63 See for a narrative history of the Batavian Revolution in Friesland (including the role 
played by moderate and radical Mennonite patriots): Jacques Kuiper, Een revolutie 
ontrafeld. Politiek in Friesland 1795-1798 (Franeker, 2002). 
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ministers we find only the Mennonite minister of Workum, Sybren Hofstra. He 
fled in 1787 and returned as minister to this town in 1795. The Mennonite 
representatives were linked by many family ties, and most of them were 
merchants.®* 

In the revolutionary year 1795, Simon Stijl and Heere Oosterbaan were both 
appointed to draft a new Frisian constitution.® It never became law. Early in 
1796, a group of Patriot radicals took over power in Friesland. In their centralist 
(“unitary”) ideology, there was no room in the Republic for autonomous prov- 
inces with their own constitutions. The federalist ideas of moderate revolu- 
tionaries like Stijl were at that time still current among Frisian delegates to the 
National Assembly in The Hague, the revolutionary successor of the old States 
General. In 1796 the Assembly successfully legislated the official separation 
between church and state, but the “Constitutional Plan” for a centralist republic 
met with resistance from men like Stijl. Meanwhile, in Friesland the Mennonite 
minister Abraham Staal of Leeuwarden was the most outspoken advocate of 
the unitary state and of bringing to trial “the aristocrats” who reigned Friesland 
before 1795. He was actually so radical that his own Leeuwarden church coun- 
cil dismissed him in 1797. When the radical Leeuwarden Revolutionary 
Committee vetoed Staal’s dismissal, the church council appealed to the 
National Assembly, which had, after all, proclaimed the separation between 
church and state. The Assembly upheld the council's decision.®® 

In November 1796, nineteen citizens of Harlingen, all of them local “elec- 
tors” (indeed in the sense of the American Constitution) and nine of them 
Mennonites, petitioned the National Assembly to admit a Frisian delegate 
with federalist ideas. He had been discredited by the Frisian radicals but was in 
fact a respectable Patriot who had joined the revolution of 1787 and had spent 
many years in exile.” Simon Stijl, who was at that time a member of the 
Constitutional Committee of the National Assembly, managed to have the 
Assembly itself vote on this petition instead of referring it to the Frisian gov- 
ernment, as one radical Frisian delegate had proposed. Stijl’s influence and 
credibility were such that he for some time served as chairman of the National 
Assembly. 


64 Nieuwland, ‘De eerste volksvertegenwoordigers van Friesland in 1795’ (see above, n. 62), 
pp. 184-5 and 216-7. 

65 Kuiper, Een revolutie ontrafeld (see above, n. 63), p. 98. 

66 Jacques Kuiper, ‘Sektariérs, smousen en papen. Kerkelijke minderheden en de Bataafse 
Revolutie in Leeuwarden 1795-1798, Leeuwarder Historische Reeks 9 (2007), pp. 3-22. 

67 Kees Kuiken, ‘Bildtboer op het Binnenhof. De burger D. C. Kuiken (1765-1811) in Den 
Haag, De Nederlandsche Leeuw 127 (2010), pp. 38-44. 
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As a result of the radical coup of January 1796 in Friesland, the political 
engagement of the Harlingen Mennonites, both locally and provincially, 
dropped sharply. Their moderate political ideas were one factor, but their 
wealth, their occupations, and their education were another. Mennonites 
who remained politically active, including three ministers —Jelle Sipkes in the 
town of Ylst, Andele Scheltes Cuperus from De Knijpe, both of whom started 
their careers as lay preacher in rural communities, and Abraham Staal of 
Leeuwarden— were often more radically oriented and of much more modest 
breeding.®® In the United Mennonite Congregation of Harlingen, Heere 
Oosterbaan still stood as a towering personality. In 1792, he was joined as a 
minister by the much younger Freerk Hoekstra. The society Eerbied voor de wet, 
revived since 1795, had many members from the local Mennonite elite, includ- 
ing Heere Oosterbaan himself. When the radical regime in Leeuwarden once 
invited them for consultations, they politely declined: they wished no political 
engagement whatsoever— notwithstanding the appeal by some to the highest 
political authority in the Republic in 1796. In this context, it becomes under- 
standable that C.L. Beyma, who stuck to his Patriot radicalism, once referred to 
Oosterbaan as “the priest of the Harlingen well-to-do.”6? 

The Frisian precedent of January 1796 was followed by a coup in The Hague 
in January 1798, which eventually transformed the Republic into a unitary 
state. The leaders of this coup‚ the cloth and wool manufacturer Pieter Vreede, 
of Mennonite background, and the former Mennonite preacher of Deventer, 
Wybo Fijnje (1750-1809; his father, also a minister, was born in Harlingen), 
demanded written statements of loyalty and explicit rejection of the stadthol- 
derate, of the aristocracy, anarchy, and federalism from all members of the 
National Assembly, or Constituent Assembly, as it was called then.”° The 
Frisian delegate Pier Zeper refused and was ousted from the Assembly. In 
Zeper’s place, Stijl or Oosterbaan would probably also have refused, not 
because they were Mennonites or Frisians, but because the right to decide on 
matters of conscience freely and without coercion was part of their relatively 
new habitus, as a product but also a representation of a new political culture, 
strongly inspired by a spurt in cultural nationalism. This attitude had been fed 
by both Mennonite and enlightened discourses, and was probably at that time 
a unique compound of both. 


68 See for their role as politicians in the years 1796-1798: Kuiper, Een revolutie ontrafeld (see 
above, n. 63), pp. 184-5. A whole group of members of Cuperus’s congregation did not like 
his political involvement and they tried—in vain—to get rid of him. 

69 Kuiper, ‘Menisten in ’t geweer’ (see above, n. 34), p. 192. 

70 Schama, Patriots and Liberators (see above, n. 29), pp. 311-21. 
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My reconstruction of the rise of late eighteenth-century political involvement 
of Frisian Mennonites has shown that they were not simply trend followers, 
but played leading parts in a regional setting, especially the more educated and 
moneyed among them. Since the 1770s they were no longer marginal, but 
rather in the vanguard of a cultural and literate movement that grew in size 
and strength in course of time. My argument is that their intense engagement 
in politics eroded their old ideals of pacifism and the refusal of political offices. 
I have also argued that in particular the Patriot Movement and sympathy 
for the American Revolution triggered the political awakening of Frisian 
Mennonites, resulting in due time in their active participation in urban gov- 
ernment as well as in provincial and national parliaments. Commercial inter- 
est and fear of economic decline played a significant role in the rise of 
Mennonite influence in the political field since the early 1780s. In its Frisian 
context, the “velvet,” non-violent Batavian Revolution of 1795 had a strong 
Mennonite imprint at first. However, the radical democratic experiments that 
took place during the years 1796-98 led to deep controversies between politi- 
cal entrepreneurs among the Frisian Mennonites. More well-to-do Mennonite 
foremen in Friesland did not long for too much social equality in politics and 
wrote that “their” revolution had been stolen by petty bourgeois and small arti- 
sans. This remarkable process of political awakening and struggling— was it 
really a definitive break with the Mennonite ethos of pacifism? And did it hap- 
pen without any opposition in all Frisian Mennonite congregations? Such 
questions deserve to be put high on our research agenda and are perfectly in 
line with the works of Piet Visser. 
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“The Tares in the Wheat.” Henry E. Dosker’s 
Calvinist Historiography of Dutch Anabaptism 


George Harinck 


On September 28, 1918 the faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary decided 
to invite the church historian Henry Elias Dosker (1855-1926) from Louisville 
Presbyterian Seminary as Stone-lecturer for the academic year 1918-19. The 
annual series of six Stone-lectures were delivered at Princeton since 1871, 
thanks to a gift of L. P. Stone. Most of the time the lecturers were invited a year 
beforehand, but due to the fact that Hugo Visscher, professor of theology at 
Utrecht University, declined his invitation in the summer of 1918, the faculty 
invited Dosker at this late moment. He had lectured before at Princeton,! was 
a professor at a related seminary, and Princeton professors like F. L. Patton, 
G. Vos, and B. B. Warfield knew him personally. Dosker’s name had already 
been mentioned as a candidate for the Stone lectures of 1915 as a second option, 
but now the faculty relied on him. Dosker did what the Princeton faculty 
expected. Dosker’s letter, containing his acceptance of the invitation, was 
received in the next faculty meeting, on October 5. He immediately mentioned 
his topic: the Dutch Anabaptists.? 

Who Dosker was and why he chose this topic are the first questions I will 
address. After this has been made clear, I will assess the historiographic rele- 
vance of his lectures and explain how these lectures are a specimen of the 
American hype for Dutch history and culture at the turn of nineteenth to the 
twentieth century (“Holland mania”) and were generated by the pioneering 
publication of new sources on Dutch Anabaptist history on the other side of 
the Atlantic, in the Netherlands. 


Henry Dosker 


Henry Elias Dosker was the son of a pastor in the Netherlands, Nicholas H. 
Dosker, and Wilhelmina Gezina de Ronden. Nicholas joined the Secession of 


1 On December 10, 1909 Dosker lectured in Miller Chapel at Princeton Theological Seminary 
on ‘Jesus in German theology in the First Decade of the Twentieth Century. Princeton 
Seminary Bulletin, II, nr. 3 (November 1909) 1. 

2 Minute Book. Archives Princeton Theological Seminary. Special Collections, Princeton Theological 
Seminary Libraries. 
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1834 from the Reformed Church, an orthodox split in reaction to the rise of 
rationalistic theology. The Seceder church adhered loyally to Reformed theol- 
ogy and church order as put on record in the seventeenth century. In 1850 
Nicholas Dosker became a minister in this first free church in the Netherlands, 
the Christian Seceded Church, in these days the official name of the denomi- 
nation. Henry Dosker was born in 1855 in the vicarage at Bunschoten. He 
attended high school in Zwolle, where he met his life-long friend Herman 
Bavinck, who would become professor at Kampen Theological Seminary and 
the vu (Vrije Universiteit) in Amsterdam. They were classmates for four years. 
In 1873 Nicholas Dosker accepted a call from the Second Reformed Church of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan (usa), and the eighteen-year-old Henry joined the 
family in its migration to the United States. 

It is not fully clear why the Dosker family emigrated. It is possible that 
Nicholas Dosker was not content with the aloofness of his denomination. He 
did not want Christians to be at the fringes of society and aimed at a church 
involved in national life. When he felt that his view was not supported by the 
majority in his own denomination, he chose emigration as a way out. The 
Doskers do not seem to have been fighters who would defend their opinions to 
the last stand. They were meek persons, who preferred to avoid confrontations. 
This pattern is easy to recognize in Henry's life as well. 

The Doskers were Dutch, but the family had emigrated from Germany about 
1800, so their attachments to the Netherlands were not deep. They had no 
problems in leaving and the Dosker family Americanized as quickly as possi- 
ble. Henry sometimes considered the option of returning to his native country, 
but he always rejected this idea upon serious reflection. He would not have fit 
in there anymore because, compared to the United States, the Netherlands of 
the 1870s were poor and backward. In America father Dosker could afford a 
proper education for his four sons, of which Henry was the most promising. He 
went to Hope College in Holland, Michigan, and graduated in 1876. He started 
his theological study at the same college, but in 1877 the synod of the Reformed 
Church in America terminated theological education in Holland for financial 
reasons. He prolonged his study at the other theological seminary of the 
Reformed Church in New Brunswick, New Jersey, but did not find his theologi- 
cal home there. New Brunswick was also too costly and too far away from 
home. He finished his theological studies at the Presbyterian McCormick 
Theological Seminary in Chicago, his third seminary in three years. Here he 
found his American theological mentor in Patton, later on professor at 
Princeton Theological Seminary and president of Princeton University. What 
attracted Dosker to Patton was that he was a man of broad culture and reli- 
giously belonged to what he called the “old side”—loyal to the Westminster 
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Confession and in opposition to modern, mainly German theological influ- 
ences, especially anti-supernatural tendencies and the historical-critical anal- 
ysis of the Bible. America had men like Patton and Charles Hodge at Princeton 
Seminary and Dosker trusted they would save the Reformed tradition from 
Modernism. Patton advised Dosker to write a dissertation, but illness upon the 
completion of his seminary course prevented him from realizing this plan. 

He graduated in 1879, married Lyda Doornink, a daughter of Dutch immi- 
grants, and became the pastor of Ebenezer Reformed Church in Michigan, just 
at the time the Reformed Church in America ran into trouble over the Masonic 
Lodge. Quite a few church members in Michigan, almost all Dutch immigrants, 
wanted the synod to condemn lodge membership. When the synod voted 
against a general condemnation of this specific membership, many left the 
Reformed Church and joined another Reformed denomination with a strong 
Dutch background, the Christian Reformed Church. Dosker was disappointed 
about this church split and continued to defend the Reformed Church. This 
was the broad church he and his family had embraced when they arrived in 
America. But it is undeniable that dreams were shattered and, defending the 
right of the Reformed Church over against the Christian Reformed Church, he 
realized he had ended up in a battle with kindred spirits. Was there no way out 
for him? In 1881 he received a call from a Presbyterian church in Chicago, which 
he declined for reasons of loyalty to his own denomination. But the 
Presbyterians stayed in his mind. They had the denomination best equipped to 
make a stand against the higher criticism that was flooding the country, and 
were intellectually attractive. After a complaint in a letter to Bavinck about the 
lack of a Reformed seminary in Holland, he immediately added: “Patton goes 
[from McCormick] to Princeton to fill the chair of old Dr. Hodge, the world’s 
greatest theologian, as he was pronounced lately in Germany.” That was the 
world where he longed to be. 


Holland Mania 


A second source of inspiration was the Reformed revival in the Netherlands, 
starting in the early 1870s. Abraham Kuyper founded the Reformed vu in 
Amsterdam in 1880. And in 1882 his friend Bavinck became professor at 
Kampen Seminary of the Christian Reformed Church. Dosker was thrilled 
about this revival. Instead of speaking of the Netherlands in pitiful words, as he 


3 H.E. Dosker to H. Bavinck, 2 February 1881. Bavinck Papers. Historical Documentation Center 
for Dutch Protestantism, Vrije Universiteit Amsterdam (HDC). 
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did in the 1870s, Dosker now wrote to vu University professor Philippus J. 
Hoedemaker: “Every word spoken in your circles is so important for us over 
here, and is read with the greatest interest. I have subscribed to Kuyper’s paper 
De Heraut and follow what happens from week to week.”* Dosker shared his 
knowledge of the Dutch situation and the struggle for reformation in the 
national Reformed Church with readers of the Christian Intelligencer and other 
American periodicals. 

In 1888 Dosker spent nine weeks in the Netherlands. He was impressed by the 
invigorating Reformed life, especially compared to the difficult situation his 
denomination in Michigan was in. In a last letter to Bavinck before he departed 
his native country, he wrote: “I have felt that, were I alone in this world, free as I 
am at present, I might stay and become once more a complete Hollander. And 
yet the question is whether this would be possible. I doubt it, doubt it very seri- 
ously. Ingredients have been mixed in my mental and social make-up, which 
badly suit the surroundings and claims of Holland.” Unfortunately an article by 
him in the Christian Intelligencer in which he made some critical remarks on the 
situation of the Reformed in the Netherlands raised the public anger of Kuyper. 
The result was that Dosker felt alienated from his Dutch Reformed friends. He 
withdrew from discussions on present ecclesial issues in the Netherlands and in 
the United States and focused on studying and publishing on church history 
instead. This brought him the recognition he felt his brethren had withheld 
from him. He became the first Dutch member of the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy (1889) and in 1898 he was elected as a member of the 
Dutch Maatschappij der Nederlandsche Letterkunde (Netherlands Literary 
Society). McCormick Seminary revered him as “one of the most celebrated and 
most scholarly” of its alumni. In 1891 he received an honorary degree as Doctor 
of Divinity from Rutgers College, New Jersey, and in 1905 an honorary literary 
doctorate from Central University of Kentucky. 

He started publishing on the history of his own denomination, but soon 
broadened his research and published on the early history of the Dutch 
Republic. The Netherlands were popular in the United States at the turn of the 
century. From the 1880s on, for about three decades, the Netherlands were a 
regular topic in American newspapers and magazines, in the art scene, and in 
historical research. One author coined this interest in the period between 1880 
and 1914 as “Holland Mania.” Why were the Netherlands in vogue? Towards the 
end of the nineteenth century America was in its Gilded Age. The United States 


4 H.E.Dosker to Ph.J. Hoedemaker, 1 October 1883. Kuyper Papers. HDC. 
5 Dosker aan Bavinck, 16 August 1888. Bavinck Papers. 
6 Anette Stott, Holland Mania. The Unknown Dutch Period in Art & Culture (Woodstock 1998). 
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had enjoyed material progress in the past decades, the West was won and the 
Frontier was closing. America seemed to have reached the gates of Eden. But 
right at that moment of ultimate fulfilment the Americans ran into uneasiness. 
At their new, unprecedented level of civilization the Americans felt they lacked 
cultural depth or tradition. This was exactly what Europe had to offer, and not 
in the least the Netherlands. The country already had a name for its painters, 
and for its history. John Lothrop Motley’s books on Dutch history, published in 
the 1850s and 60s, had placed the Netherlands on the American map of Europe. 
He explored the era of the founding of the Dutch Republic and pointed to paral- 
lels between the Dutch Republic in the sixteenth and seventeenth century and 
the American Republic in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Following 
his trail, quite a few American historians stressed the similarity and conse- 
quently the inspiration of the history of the Dutch Republic to Americans, 
sometimes described as Europe's United States.” Holland was the perfect nation 
to fulfil American dreams at that time: distant and yet so near, alien and akin at 
the same time. As Theodore Roosevelt stated in his 1890 address to the Holland 
Society of New York, of which he was a prominent member: “The thoroughness 
with which the Hollander has become Americanized (...) makes him invalu- 
able as an object-lesson to some of the races who have followed him to America 
at an interval of about two centuries.”® The assumption was that American and 
Dutch culture and character were closely allied, and that the word Holland 
stood for liberty and Puritan heritage. 

Dosker’s publications fit well into this Holland mania. In 1893 he published 
a biography on immigrant leader Albertus C. Van Raalte and in 1894 lectured 
on the background of the synod of Dordt.” In 1898 and 1899 he published “John 
of Barneveldt, martyr or traitor” in four installments in The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review.'® It was a staunch defense of the opinion that Barneveldt was 


7 An example of an American historian who was inspired by Dutch history is Willam Elliot 
Griffis. Stott, Holland Mania (see above n. 6), p. 86; George Harinck & Hans Krabbendam 
(eds.), Amsterdam-New York: Transatlantic Relations and Urban Identities since 1653 
(Amsterdam: vu Uitgeverij, 2005), pp. 158-160. 

New Amsterdam Gazette, 25 January 1890. 

N. H. Dosker and Henry E. Dosker, De Hollandsche Gereformeerde Kerk in Amerika 
(Nijmegen: Milborn, 1889); Henry E. Dosker, Levensschets van Rev. A. C. Van Raalte, D. D. 
Een der vaders der ‘Scheiding’ in Nederland en stichter der Hollandsche Koloniën in den 
Staat Michigan, Noord Amerika (Nijkerk: C. C. Callenbach, 1893); Henry E. Dosker, The 
Relation Between Arminianism and Humanism. An Inaugural Address, Winants Chapel, 
Holland, Mich., November 14th, 1894 (Holland: s.n., [1894]). 

10 In April, July, October 1898 and January 1899; in 1899 published as a book, under the 
same title. 
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a traitor: his death sentence “affords us some glimpses of the dark abyss on the 
brink of which the Union [of the Dutch Republic] trembled, through the 
treachery and the conspiracy of the Arminian faction.’ These studies were 
inspired by Kuyper, with whom he had made peace, and were a defense of 
Calvinism over against the views of Motley. 


Bibliotheca Reformatoria Neerlandica 


In 1894 Dosker confessed to Bavinck that he considered joining the Presbyterian 
Church and that he hoped for a professorship at one of its seminaries.” His 
move was postponed by his appointment as a professor in church history in 
1894 at his denomination’s recently founded Western Theological Seminary in 
Holland. He appreciated the academic position, but his salary was “hopelessly 
inadequate.”!3 In 1903, Dosker finally got what he wanted, a professorship in 
Church History at Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 

In the following years he published mainly smaller studies on various sub- 
jects, like John Calvin, the Dutch “Staten-Bijbel” of 1637, and the religious 
revival of 1800 in Kentucky. The only book he wrote was Outline Studies in 
Church History (1913), of which he had published a preliminary and shorter edi- 
tion in the last years of his professorship at Western Theological Seminary. In 
his definition of church history he showed that this discipline was taught with 
Kuyperian overtones deep into Kentucky: “Church history is the systematic 
narration (...) of the events which indicate the organic development of the 
Kingdom of God. (...) Church history records both the normal and abnormal 
developments in the organism of the church.”!* 

Dosker dealt with the Anabaptists under the heading “Deformatory 
Movements,” together with Mysticism and the Unitarians and Anti-Trinitarians 


11 _ Henry E. Dosker, ‘John of Barneveldt, Martyr or Traitor IV) The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, X (1899,) p. 130. 

ı2 _ Dosker to Bavinck, 19 February 1894. Bavinck Papers. 

13. Dosker to W. E. Griffis, 5 March 1900. W. E. Griffis Papers. Special Collections, Alexander 
Library, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

14 _ Henry E. Dosker, Outline Studies in Church History (Louisville, Ky: n.p. 1909) 15. The copy 
I used (the only one in the Netherlands according to www.picarta.pica.nl) was a gift to 
Leiden University Library in June 1959 by Dosker’s son Nicholas H. from Kentucky. 
References to Kuyper are in the use of words like organism and normal/abnormal. Kuyper, 
however, in his definition of church history, defines its object as the church as institute, 
and not the Kingdom of God, A. Kuyper, Encyclopaedie der Heilige Godgeleerdheid, III 
(Kampen: J. H. Kok, 1909?) p. 260. 
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(Servetus and Socianism). These currents are distinguished from the reforma- 
tory movements in Germany, Switzerland, and other European countries. The 
Anabaptists stood for “an extravagant and illogical type of the Reformation,” 
and were characterized by “wild excesses” and fanaticism. They were “cruelly 
persecuted” by Catholics and Protestants alike. The scattered remnants of the 
Anabaptists were organized in the Netherlands by the “tender hand” of Menno 
Simons. The disorders of Münster originated in Holland, but “Holland was also 
to save the Anabaptists from elsewhere.” The influx of Waldensian refugees 
tamed the Dutch Anabaptists. Then he dealt with some splits and drew lines of 
influence to the Arminian controversy and, via the “Rhynsburgers,’ to the 
Baptists in the United States: “It is from these that the English Baptists received 
the practice of baptizing by immersion in 1641.” 

For the history of the Anabaptists he mainly relied on J. H. Kurtz’s Textbook 
of Church History,!6 George P. Fisher's History of the Christian Church,” and 
K. A. von Hase’s A History of the Christian Church." Given the state of the art of 
Anabaptist history in Dosker’s days, there is not much original in his general 
account. Dosker had a preference for Dutch historical topics and for the history 
of Calvinism, and though he said in 1915 that he had studied the history of the 
Anabaptists in the Low Countries for a dozen years,!? there is no trace of spe- 
cial attention in his research and publications for this tradition before 1909. In 
that year he read a paper at the American Society for Church History on the 
early Dutch Anabaptists and their history “full of romance, of violent change, 
of wild enthusiasm.””° His interest in this tradition was aroused by the publica- 
tion of the Bibliotheca Reformatoria Neerlandica (BRN, 1903-1914), edited by 
the Mennonite Samuel Cramer, professor of church history at the Municipal 
University of Amsterdam, and the professor of church history at Leiden 


15 Dosker, Outline (see above n. 14), pp. 245, 246, 247. 

16 J.H. Kurtz, Text-book of church history. Revised, with corrections and additions from the 7th 
German edition, II (Philadelphia: Smith, English, 1880), pp. 309-405 (specific on the 
Netherlands: 405, III, 68). 

17 George Park Fisher, History of the Christian Church (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1887), Ch. 424. 

18 Carl August von Hase’s A History of the Christian Church (...) Translated from the Seventh 
and Much Improved German Edition by C.E. Blumenthal and C. P. Wing (New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1855) Par. 369, 370 (specific on the Netherlands 362, 458). 

19 Henry E. Dosker, ‘Recent sources of information on the Anabaptists in the Netherlands, 
Papers of the American Society of Church History, Second Ser., V (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1917) p. 49. (‘Read December 27, 1915.) 

20 Henry E. Dosker, ‘The early Dutch Anabaptists, Papers of the American Society of Church 
History, Second Ser., II (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1910) p. 198. (‘Read December 30, 
1909.’) 
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University, Fredrik Pijper; Dosker corresponded with Cramer on the issue of 
immersion.? Up until then historians “afforded only a reflected light, a picture 
of the Anabaptist world as seen through the eyes of others.” Dosker “longed for 
the open vision, for a look face to face, for the writings of these old Anabaptists 
themselves or for what their contemporaries had written about them. But 
[before the BRN was published] these documents were so rare and so jealously 
guarded that they were practically inaccessible.”?? It is clear that the BRN, espe- 
cially volumes five, seven and ten, stimulated Dosker’s interest in the 
Anabaptists immensely and as such this publication of sources nurtured 
Holland mania in America, like other publications on archival sources did.?3 

In 1909 Dosker presented the role of Dutch Anabaptism in the frame of the 
history of Calvinism: “The Anabaptist wave ofthe Dutch Reformation was alto- 
gether elementary. (...) They were (...) to give way to the stability and strength 
of Calvinism, the reformatory type which was best adapted to the national 
spirit. (...) Rude and crude as they often were, the Dutch Anabaptists were the 
heralds of the dawn of the day of liberty, political as well as religious, in the 
land of the dikes.’24 

Dosker would not abandon the Calvinist frame, but things changed when, in 
1914, the tenth and last volume, containing the writings of the Anabaptist pas- 
tor Dirk Philipsz., was published. He reviewed the volume enthusiastically in 
The Princeton Theological Review: “All in all this tenth volume of the B.R.N. is 
one of the most interesting and valuable of the entire series. (...) Hereafter the 
thorough study of the early reformatory movements in the Netherlands, espe- 
cially those covering the Anabaptist period of the Dutch reformation, will be 
far more practible than before these volumes were issued.’ He expected that 
students of church history, the world over, would crown Cramer and Pijper for 
their work “with a chaplet of immortelles.’*5 He introduced the BRN into the 


21 Dosker mentioned a letter from Cramer, dated October 19, 1909 in: Dosker, ‘Early Dutch 
Anabaptists’ (see above, n. 20), p. 190. Cramer died January 30, 1913, shortly before the last 
volume of BRN was published. Henry Elias Dosker, The Dutch Anabaptists. The Stone 
Lectures Delivered at the Princeton Theological Seminary 1918-1919 (Philadelphia: The 
Judson Press, 1921) p. 270, calls Cramer ‘an ever-ready adviser and helper: 

22  Dosker, ‘Recent sources’ (see above n. 19), p. 50. 

23 For example Edward T. Corwin, A Digest of Constitutional and Synodical Legislation of the 
[Dutch] Reformed Church in America (New York: The Board of Publication of the Reformed 
Church in America, 1906). 

Recent Researches in Holland and the Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York (New 
York City: Red Diamond Press, 1908). 

24  Dosker, ‘Early Dutch Anabaptists’ (see above n. 20), pp. 197, 198. 

25 The Princeton Theological Review, XII, nr. 2 (1915), pp. 299-307; quote on 307. See also: 
Dosker, ‘Recent sources’ (see above n. 19), pp. 47-71. 
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English-speaking academic world? and qualified Philipsz’s Enchiridion oft 
Hantboecxken van de Christelijcke leere (...) of 1564, published in volume ten, as 
“by far the most reliable source of information, as regards the theology and life 
of the Dutch Anabaptists.”?7 


The Stone Lectures 


It was the BRN-series that led Dosker “to the plan of attempting to shed some 
light on the Dutch Anabaptists, who suffered so unspeakably and who exerted 
an influence on the course of ecclesiastical development in Protestantism 
wholly disproportionate to their numbers”2® The invitation to deliver the 
Stone lectures facilitated his plans, and also the fact that in the Baptist 
Theological Seminary in his hometown Louisville, Kentucky, he had a library at 
hand, well equipped with rare old books. He gave his lectures in the spring — 
March or April—of 1919 and the lectures were published in July 1921 by the 
American Baptist Publication Society for its wide general interest and for its 
Presbyterian lecturer—‘“an added interest.” Dosker had the advantage of mas- 
tering the Dutch language and of being acquainted with the history of the 
Netherlands in the fifteenth and sixteenth century and with the early history of 
Calvinism in the Dutch Republic and abroad. Dosker traced back the American 
history of the Puritans, the Brownists, and the Congregational Church to the 
early Dutch Anabaptists in the lands where the freedom of conscience was 
expressed for the first time, in the Union of Utrecht of 1579, where William of 
Orange had fought for liberty like a “Dutch Washington,”?? and where the 
Anabaptists attained the greatest success. There the Pilgrim Fathers had been 
in “constant contact” with the Doopsgezinden, and it was they who planted 
“the banner of Independency on the North American mainland, and ultimately 
[were] to perpetuate their principles in the founding of the Congregational 
Church.”®° The six lectures dealt successively with the origin and early devel- 
opment of the Anabaptist movement (1), the radicals (2) and the conservatives 
(3), their theology (4), their internal conditions and views of life (5), and their 


26 George Huntson Williams, ‘Studies in the Radical Reformation (1517-1816). A Biblio- 
graphical Essay of Research Since 1939, Church History XXVII (1958), p. 158, qualified 
Dosker’s ‘Recent sources’ forty years later as ‘still useful with special reference to the 
structure and contents of the BRN. 

27 Princeton Theological Review (1915), p. 305. 

28 Henry E. Dosker, ‘Introduction, in Dosker, The Dutch Anabaptists (see above n. 21). 

29 Dosker, The Dutch Anabaptists (see above n. 21), pp. 141, 212-213. 

30 _ Idem, p. 294. 
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later history (6)—a structure he had laid out already in his 1917 article on the 
BRN.*! They were published in the same sequence and with the same titles. 
I will not condense the contents of his lectures but touch on a few topics to 
highlight the historiographic progress BRN facilitated. 

In his Outline he had presented the common opinion of a Waldensian origin 
of the Dutch Anabaptist, as defended, for example, by Annaeus Ypey and Isaäc 
Johannes Dermout in their Geschiedenis der Hervormde Kerk (1819)? and other 
Dutch church historians in the nineteenth century, like S. A. Cramer, as well as 
by the German historian Ludwig Keller. But as he already pointed out in his 
1909 article, there was no evidence for this view in the BRN. Dosker joined 
Cramer's opinion that there is “not a scintilla of proof for the whole Waldensian 
theory.”33 

The American Baptist historian Henry C. Vedder framed the Anabaptists as 
propagators of the social gospel and labeled these “real reformers” as commu- 
nists or anarchists.34 Dosker adopted this view as far as the radicalism of the 
Anabaptists was concerned: “What Bolshevism is today, radical Anabaptism 
was then. (...) Success for the Miinsterites would have brought chaos to the 
whole continent.”3° The Anabaptists did not belong solely to the lower class, as 
the bulk belonged to the middle class.3° However, with the recent Russian rev- 
olution in mind, Dosker had new reasons to reject the radical and individualis- 
tic elements in Anabaptism— “both their strength and weakness, their glory 
and their bane’’’—in favor of the constructive ability of Calvinism?®—there 
will be no other book on Anabaptism that refers to Kuyper, Warfield, and 
Bavinck.39 After Münster the name Anabaptist became a menace and, based 
on abundant proof”? in the BRN Dosker, sharply distinguished the Mennonites 
or Doopsgezinden from these radicals.“ 


31  Dosker, ‘Recent sources’ (see above n. 19), pp. 60-71. 

32 A. Ypey and I. J. Johannes Dermout, Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Hervormde Kerk, I 
(Breda: Van Bergen en Comp., 1819), p. 137. 

33 Dosker, The Dutch Anabaptists (see above n. 21), p. 20; Dosker, ‘Recent sources’ (see above 
n. 19), p. 61. 

34 Henry C. Vedder, The Reformation in Germany (New York: Macmillan Co., 1914), p. 345. 

35 Dosker, The Dutch Anabaptists (see above n. 21), p. 66. 

36 Idem, p. 206. 

37 Idem, p.196. 

38 Idem, p. 145. 

39 Idem, pp. 176, 211, 277. 

40 Dosker ‘Recent sources’ (see above n. 19), p. 63. 

41 _ Dosker, The Dutch Anabaptists (see above n. 21), pp. 92-94, 99. 
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BRN volume ten afforded Dosker the insight “into the real world of thought 
and action of the new branch of the Anabaptist movement” after Münster.*? 
Though he stated that the Mennonites, unlike other Protestants, did not place 
the center of gravity in doctrine, but in life, Dosker’s lectures are most valuable 
for the exposition of their doctrine. Among these conservatives Obbe Philips’s 
“Confession” was most dear to Dosker: “none of the Anabaptistica (...) affected 
me as did this one.”*3 In the struggle between radicals and Doopsgezinden, or 
later on between rigorists and moderates, implacable justice and divine mercy, 
Dosker time and again chose sides with the latter, as he had done in his own 
Reformed denomination. 

A theological conclusion he drew from BRN was that the Anabaptists “from 
the beginning separated themselves widely from the tenets of the old Catholic 
Church and from the common Protestant faith as well.”** They accepted the 
primacy and authority of the Word of God, but they differed widely from 
Protestantism in their interpretation of the gospel. They differed entirely from 
the rest of Christendom in their statement of the doctrines of the Trinity, the 
incarnation of Christ, and the Sacraments. It was therefore no surprise to 
Dosker that Dutch Anabaptists in the nineteenth century were taken by theo- 
logical Modernism,*° that “lay hidden in these early Anabaptist principles 
[individualism] as the oak lies hidden in the acorn.”46 


Conclusion 


Dosker’s Stone lectures had the advantage of being one of the few English 
books based on a close reading of the BRN. Therefore it has been an important 
introduction to the history of early Dutch Anabaptism in the Anglo-Saxon 
World. In the next generation of American historians, C. Henry Smith pub- 
lished Story of the Mennonites (1941) and John Horsch Mennonites in Europe 
(1942), but these authors could not draw from the published original Dutch 
sources like the Dutch-American Dosker.*’ For at least four decades, Dosker’s 
Stone lectures were the most up-to-date account of the Anabaptist movement 


42 Idem, p.106. 

43 Idem, p. 100. 

44  Dosker, ‘Recent sources’ (see above n. 19), p. 61. 

45 Dosker, The Dutch Anabaptists (see above n. 21), p. 278. 

46 Idem, p. 283. 

47 Cornelius Krahn, ‘The Historiography of the Mennonites in the Netherlands. A Guide to 
Sources, Church History, XII, nr. 3 (1944), pp. 182-209, esp. pp. 182-183. 
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in English.48 As such Dosker’s book was appreciated, but it is no surprise that 
he was criticized in Anabaptist circles for his qualifications of Anabaptist the- 
ology: “Dosker’s attempt to taint the whole early Anabaptist movement with at 
least uncertainty on Trinitarianism if not outright anti-Trinitarianism does not 
stand the test of objective scholarship.”*° Notwithstanding Dosker’s apprecia- 
tion for the conservative wing of the Dutch Anabaptists, they remained the 
“tares in the wheat,” as the sixteenth-century Walloon Calvinist pastor and 
theologian Guido de Brés had called them.5° The choice of his topic was a 
salute to the BRN and included Princeton in the Holland mania, and taking his 
Calvinist stand, he joined the tradition of the Dutch Stone lecturers at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Kuyper (in 1898) and Bavinck (in 1908). 


48 Williams, ‘Studies in the Radical Reformation’ (see above n. 26), p. 125. 

49 ‘Unitarianism, in The Global Anabaptist Mennonite Encyclopedia Online, http://www 
.gameo.org/ 

50 BRN, VII, p. 467. 
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